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Introduction 
Marsha L. Dutton 


Aelred, from 1147 to 167 the abbot of Rievaulx Abbey, the most important Cis- 
tercian monastery of 12th-century England, has over the last fifty years become 
widely recognized as a significant contributor to medieval spiritual thought, to 
medieval English hagiography, and to what may be called paracolonialism! in 
his works for the two kings of his mature years, Stephen and Henry 11. While 
carrying out the heavy responsibilities of the abbacy, including annual trips 
to Cistercian general chapters and to Rievaulx's mother and daughter houses, 
and leading an active public life, in a little less than a quarter century he wrote 
at least thirteen treatises and over two hundred sermons. The great monastic 
historian David Knowles called particular attention to this English abbot's sim- 
ilarity to Bernard of Clairvaux,? though both the breadth of Aelred's influence 
and the range of his writings fall far short of Bernard's. 

Although most of those writing on Aelred are naturally Cistercian scholars, 
discussions of his thought are increasingly found in books by non-Cistercians, 
from well-known medieval historians Antonia Gransden, Giles Constable, 
Jean Leclercq, and Caroline Walker Bynum‘ to more recent historians and 
theologians such as Janet Burton, C. Stephen Jaeger, Rachel Fulton, Barbara 
H. Rosenwein, and Ann Astell.5 Literary scholars such as Marjory Lange and 
J. Stephen Russell are increasingly among those writing on Aelred's thought.® 


1 This term refers to the attempt during a colonial period to persuade the colonial power to 
adopt the values and mores of the native population. 

2 Atimeline ofeventsin Aelred’slifeand dates ofhis works appears atthe end of this Introduction. 

3 David Knowles, The Monastic Order in England (Cambridge, UK, 1941), 241. 

4 Eg. Antonia Gransden, Historical Writing in England c. 550 to c. 1307 (1974; London and New 
York, 1996); Giles Constable, “Aelred of Rievaulx and the Nun of Watton: An Episode in the 
Early History of the Gilbertine Order’, in Medieval Women, (ed.) Derek Baker (Oxford, 1978), 
205-26; Caroline Walker Bynum, Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle 
Ages (Berkeley, CA, 1982); Jean Leclercq, “Solitude and Solidarity: Medieval Women Recluses’, 
in Peace Weavers, (eds.) John A. Nichols and Lillian Thomas Shank, Medieval Religious Wom- 
en vol. 2, CS 72 (Kalamazoo, 1987), 67-83. 

5 Eg. Janet Burton, Monastic and Religious Orders in Britain, 1000-1300 (Cambridge, 1994); C. 
Stephen Jaeger, Ennobling Love: In Search of a Lost Sensibility (Philadelphia, 1999); Rachel 
Fulton, From Judgment to Passion: Devotion to Christ and the Virgin Mary, 800-1200 (New York, 
2003); Ann W. Astell, "To Build the Church: Saint Aelred of Rievaulx's Hexaemeral Miracles 
in the Life of Ninian’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 49 (2014), 455-81; Barbara H. Rosenwein, 
Generations of Feeling: A History of Emotions, 600—1700 (Cambridge, UK, 2016). 

6 E.g. Marjory Lange, “A Reading of Aelred of Rievaulx’s De Anima: Through Ciceronian 
Dialogue to Personal Testament”, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 45.4 (2010), 401-20; J. Stephen 
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Aelred's five spiritual treatises are arguably the source of his greatest contri- 
bution to Western thought. In Spiritual Friendship, for example, Aelred articu- 
lated a new understanding of true—spiritual—friendship that set itself apart 
from Augustine's by insisting on friendship as intentionally begun by God in 
creation, with Adam and Eve as the first two friends, and as therefore partici- 
pating in the eternal love of the Trinity. In his two short treatises Jesus as a Boy 
of Twelve and On the Formation of Anchoresses, he created a new meditative 
form of imaginative participation in the events of Jesus' life that led directly 
to Bonaventure's Tree of Life and Ignatius of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises. But 
Aelred's two saints' lives have also had an enduring though less revolutionary 
influence. Both the Life of Saint Ninian and the Life of Saint Edward, King and 
Confessor continue to be the standard lives for these two saints, having gone 
through repeated vernacular translations and, in the case of the Life of Edward, 
multiple expansions and alterations. Similarly, his Account of the Battle of the 
Standard is the most-cited source for that famous battle. With all of his works 
now available in critical editions and English translations, he is now increas- 
ingly known and studied for his contributions to both English spirituality and 
history.” 


Aelredian Scholarship 


Although manuscripts of Aelred’s works circulated under his name into the 
15th century, and most of his works were in print editions within the 17th 
century, their scholarly examination began only in the 1920s and 1930s, with 
an initial emphasis on his spiritual writing.? Over the past seventy-five years 


Russell, “The Dialogic of Aelred’s Spiritual Friendship’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 47.4 
(2012), 47-69. 

7 This volume cites Aelred's works from their critical editions in Corpus Christianorum, Con- 
tinuatio Mediaevals, vols. 1, 2, and 3: Opera Ascetica, (eds.) Anselme Hoste and C.H. Talbot, 
CCCM 1 (Turnhout, 1971); Sermones, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2ABC (Turnhout, 1982-2012); 
Homiliae Propheticae de Oneribus Isaiae, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2D (Turnhout, 2005); 
Opera Historica et Hagiographica, (ed.) Domenico Pezzini, CCCM 3 (Turnhout, 2017); Vita 
Sancti Edwardi, (ed.) Francesco Marcella, cccM 3A (Turnhout, 2017). The works all appear in 
English translation from Cistercian Publications. Abbreviations for the works appear on 1x of 
this volume, and full publication data appears in the Bibliography, 329-29. 

8 For manuscripts and early studies of Aelred's works, arranged by individual work, see An- 
selme Hoste, Bibliotheca Aelrediana: Survey of Manuscripts, Old Catalogues, Editions and 
Studies concerning St. Aelred of Rievaulx (Steenbrugge, 1962), passim; for an overview of the 
printed editions of the works, see 21-22. 
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Aelredian scholarship has accumulated, however, helped along by Brepols' 
publication in Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Mediaevalis of critical edi- 
tions of all the works: six spiritual treatises, chapter talks and non-monastic 
sermons, a sermon-commentary on Isaiah 13-16, and, most recently, his seven 
historical treatises. Two major bibliographies on Aelred and his works have 
been published since Anselme Hoste's comprehensive 1962 Bibliotheca Ael- 
rediana.? As his works have become more generally available and knowledge 
about him has become more widespread, scholarly interest has increased and 
has moved outward from his spiritual treatises to his historical works and his 
sermons, bringing about a more integrated awareness of the complexity of his 
life and the significance of his public activity. 

Scholars have also published translations of most of Aelred's works into 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish and written countless journal 
articles, book chapters, and book-length studies. As French scholars have long 
been at the forefront of Cistercian scholarship, many of the most distinguished 
articles and books first appeared in French and are cited in the General Bibli- 
ography below. The first of those longer works was Amédée Hallier's 1959 study, 
Un éducateur monastique: Aelred de Rievaulx, which focused on the spiritual 
works and chapter discourses and defined friendship and monastic commu- 
nity as the center of Aelred's theology and teaching.!? A particularly impor- 
tant 20th-century Aelredian was Fr. Charles Dumont, ocso, who made Aelred's 
spiritual treatises available in French translation alongside reprints of Latin 
editions and wrote numerous articles exploring Aelred's life and works, pub- 
lished in both French and English." In 1960 Aelred Squire's Aelred of Rievaulx: 
A Study appeared, a biography and analytic study that endures as an indispens- 
able introduction to Aelred's life and thought.” 

Recent books devoted to Aelred and his works have extended the insights 
of the earlier scholars. In 1999 Philippe Nouzille published a comprehensive 


9 Pierre-André Burton, Bibliotheca Aelrediana Secunda: Une Bibliographie Cumulative 
(1962-1996), Fédération Internationale des Instituts d'Études Médiévales, Textes et Études 
du Moyen Age, 7 (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1997); Marsha L. Dutton, "Aelred of Rievaulx”, Oxford 
Bibliographies in Medieval Studies (New York, 2013), www.oxfordbibliographies.com. 

10 Amédée Hallier, Un éducateur monastique, Aelred de Rievaulx (Pende, France, 1959); 
The Monastic Theology of Aelred of Rievaulx: An Experiential Theology, trans. Columban 
Heaney, cs 2 (Spencer, MA, and Shannon, Ireland, 1969). 

11  Anumberofthese articles appeared in Charles Dumont, Une éducation du cœur: La spiri- 
tualité de saint Bernard et de saint Aelred, Pain de Citeaux, series 3, 10 (Oka, Canada, 1996), 
191-415. 

12 Aelred Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx: A Study, Cs 60 (1960; Kalamazoo, 1981). 
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theological study of Aelred's sermons.? In two major studies from 2005 and 
2006 John R. Sommerfeldt insightfully discussed Aelred's thought and his views 
on the various human orders, and in a 2005 book Damien Boquet explored 
the place of affectivity in Aelred's works. Finally Pierre-André Burton's distin- 
guished 2010 biographical study of Aelred interpreted his life within the politi- 
cal context established by the Norman Conquest of England in 1066, the bitter 
English Civil War of 1135-53, and the reign of Henry 11, 1154-89. Burton argues 
for friendship as the hermeneutic key to Aelred's life and thought, saying that 
the search to extend peace throughout the cosmos connected Aelred's pasto- 
ral role within the monastery to his committed efforts to influence the politi- 
cal life of his time.5 Other monographs on Aelred have appeared in German 
and Polish.!6 Jean Truax's 2017 book, Aelred the Peacemaker: The Public Life of a 
Twelfth-Century Cistercian Abbot, is the first to concentrate entirely on Aelred's 
public life, filling an important gap in historical and biographical studies. 

Works devoted to a broader span of Cistercian history also provide a helpful 
focus on Aelred's thought. Martha Newman’s 1996 study of 12th-century Cister- 
cian thought, The Boundaries of Charity, Janet Burton's studies of Cistercians in 
her works on medieval monasticism, Elizabeth Freeman's 2002 Narratives of a 
New Order, and Emilia Jamroziak's 2005 study of the Rievaulx cartulary, with 
its historical and social contextualizing of Aelred's life, have all contributed 
significantly to contemporary Aelredian understanding, as has Peter Fergusson 
and Stuart Harrison's archeological examination of Rievaulx Abbey. 


13 Philippe Nouzille, Expérience de Dieu et théologie monastique au XIF siécle. Étude sur les 
sermons d'Aelred de Rievaulx (Paris, 1999). 

14 John R. Sommerfeldt: Aelred of Rievaulx: Pursuing Perfect Happiness (New York, 2005); 
Aelred of Rievaulx: On Love and Order in the World and the Church (New York, 2006). 

15 Pierre-André Burton, Aelred de Rievaulx (110-1167): Essai de Biographie Existentielle et Spi- 
rituelle (Paris, 2010). An English translation of this volume by Christopher Coski is forth- 
coming from Cistercian Publications. 

16 See, e.g., Gerd Fósges, Das Menschenbild bei Aelred von Rievaulx (Altenberge, Germany, 
1994); Wolfgang Buchmiiller, Die Askese der Liebe. Aelred von Rievaulx und die Grundlinien 
seiner Spiritualitát (Langwaden, Germany, 2001); Ryszard Gron, "Spór o Aelreda": W po- 
szukiwaniu prawdziwego oblicza Aelreda z Rievaulx [The Debate about Aelred: Looking 
for the True Face of Aelred of Rievaulx] (Warsaw, 2005). 

17 Martha Newman, The Boundaries of Charity: Cistercian Culture and Ecclesiastical Reform 
(Stanford, CA, 1996); Janet Burton, Monastic and Religious Orders in Britain, 1000-1300 
(Cambridge, UK, 1994); Elizabeth Freeman, Narratives of a New Order: Cistercian Historical 
Writing in England, n50-1200 (Turnhout, 2002); Emilia Jamroziak, Rievaulx Abbey and Its 
Social Context, 132-1300: Memory, Locality, and Networks (Turnhout, 2005); Peter Fergus- 
son and Stuart Harrison, Rievaulx Abbey: Community, Architecture, Memory (New Haven, 
2000). 
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Cistercian journals publish works on Aelred in a variety of languages: Cister- 
cian Studies Quarterly in English; Analecta Cisterciensia and Cíteaux: Commen- 
tarii Cistercienses in German, French, and English; Collectanea Cisterciensia in 
French; Cistercienser Chronik in German, and Cistercium: Revista Cisterciense in 
Spanish. Much of what appears in those journals was first presented in schol- 
arly papers at numerous conferences and colloquia on medieval studies, above 
all the annual Cistercian Studies Conference, held concurrently since 1970 with 
the International Medieval Studies Congress in Kalamazoo, Michigan. The In- 
ternational Medieval Studies Congress held each year since 1994 in Leeds (UK) 
also hosts sessions devoted to things Cistercian, with regular papers on Aelred. 

In recent years monastic colloquia have allowed monks and nuns, mostly 
but not exclusively Cistercian, to share with one another their growing inter- 
est in Aelred, to learn more about his works, and to hear from non-monastic 
scholars. Two particularly important such colloquia catered to French-speaking 
monastics and scholars while drawing participants from across and beyond 
Europe. In 1992 a monastic colloquium titled Journées d'Études, organized by 
Charles Dumont at Scourmont Abbey in Belgium, celebrated the appearance 
of the French translation of Aelred's Speculum caritatis by Gaetane De Briey. 
The proceedings of that colloquium appeared in 1993 as a special issue of Col- 
lectanea Cisterciensia, dedicated to Dumont.!8 

The proceedings of a 2010 monastic colloquium in Toulouse, organized by 
Pierre-André Burton to commemorate the nine-hundredth anniversary of 
Aelred's birth, similarly appeared in a special issue of Collectanea Cisterciensia 
in 2011 as Intentio Cordis: Temps, histoire, mémoire chez Aelred de Rievaulx. Both 
collections provide valuable monastic overviews of Aelred's life and work.!9 In 
addition, in 2006 a small colloquium of monks and nuns from Cistercian mon- 
asteries in the United States, organized by Elias Dietz on behalf of Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly, met for two weeks at the Abbey of New Melleray to study 
Aelred's works; about half of the papers written for and presented at that col- 
loquium have since then been published in the journal. 

Through numerous editions, translations, scholarly studies, journals, and 
conferences, two different aspects of Aelred's life and work have gained wide 
prominence: his role as an attentive and vital monastic educator, repeatedly 
teaching of the close relationship between loving God and loving one's neigh- 
bor and friend, and his active concern with the affairs of the world beyond 
the enclosure. To some extent those two aspects correspond to the traditional 


18 S. Aelred de Rievaulx: Le Miroir de la Charité, Collectanea cisterciensia 55 (1993). 
19 Intentio Cordis: Temps, histoire, mémoire chez Aelred de Rievaulx. Proceedings of an inter- 
national conference in Toulouse, France, March 2010, Collectanea Cisterciensia 731 (2011). 
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division of his thirteen surviving treatises: six on ascetic or spiritual topics, sev- 
en on historical or hagiographical matters. But these categories regularly over- 
lap, for Aelred is as explicit in his historical works as in his spiritual ones about 
the joy of loving God and the necessity of exercising love and virtue, while in 
his spiritual works he regularly calls attention to the needs of the world outside 
the monastery. 

It is appropriate, then, that Aelred is known above all for his incarnational 
theology, his insistence that God loves humankind and that the love that binds 
human creatures exists through God's intention. Aelred returns repeatedly to 
this theme, presenting it in different language and different forms but always 
with the same core understanding: God has shaped his creatures in such a way 
that in loving one another they come almost inevitably to love Jesus. It is not 
only that Jesus reaches out to heal and save the wretched or that God blesses 
those who obey his commandments, but that God is one with his creatures, 
having placed his own unity within them at the time of creation, having in the 
incarnation taken on human life, and promising still today to join men and 
women with one another and with him for all eternity. He is especially known 
for his teaching on community, within monastic life but also in the world be- 
yond the monastery, to be experienced by men and women throughout society. 


A Companion to Aelred 


The eleven chapters in this volume represent a broad range of recent schol- 
arship on Aelred's thought and influence, written by Aelredian scholars in 
Australia, France, Italy, and the United States. After two chapters on Aelred's 
life, three chapters explore his works according to the three traditional divi- 
sions of sermons, spiritual treatises, and historical treatises, and a final seven 
explore the main themes of his teaching. After a bibliography of translations 
and editions of Aelred's works and a general bibliography to the works cited in 
the volume, we are honored to include the first Supplement to Pierre-André 
Burton's Bibliotheca Aelrediana Secunda, presented in the same format as his 
1997 Bibliotheca Aelrediana Secunda. 

The collection begins with my chapter surveying Aelred's life as he moved 
from small-town Hexham to the court of David 1 of Scotland to Rievaulx, where 
he lived for over a quarter of a century as a Cistercian monk. It offers an over- 
view of Aelred's principal known sources and his surviving works, identifying 
their main themes, his theology of creation and incarnation, and his efforts 
to advise the English kings of his time in restoring peace and prosperity to an 
England ravaged by nineteen years of internecine war. 
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Daniel M. La Corte's chapter examines Aelred's vocation as abbot of the 
Cistercian monasteries of first Revesby and then Rievaulx. La Corte bases his 
study on what Aelred himself wrote about this aspect of his life in sermons 
and treatises, complementing what others wrote with the evidence of Aelred's 
own thoughts and views. At the same time, he looks closely at the way in which 
Aelred grounds his abbatial understanding in the Rule of Saint Benedict. La 
Corte's work is particularly valuable in its reliance on Aelred's homiletic in- 
sights about monastic life and abbatial responsibility in one of his last works, 
The Pastoral Prayer, in which an abbot pours out his love and concern for his 
monks. 

This chapter also closely examines the various images of abbatial behav- 
ior present in Aelred's works and the way Aelred enunciates those images. La 
Corte discusses the roles Aelred identifies as inherent in the office of monastic 
superiors as they lead, serve, and protect their communities. For while Bene- 
dict divides institutional responsibilities among many monks, from cellarer to 
prior to abbot, the multiple tasks of governing, teaching, protecting, and caring 
for the community rest ultimately in one person, Christ's vicar. La Corte shows 
that being an abbot demands never-ending attention to the needs of each of 
the monks and that Aelred in his teaching and preaching demonstrates his un- 
derstanding of that reality, writing of the superior not only as teacher (magis- 
ter) and father, as one might expect, but also as physician, pastor or shepherd, 
mother, and servant. Aelred's prayer that he may spend himself for his monks 
as Jesus spent himself for all his people contains an explicit recognition that 
the fundamental obligation of the monastic superior to the community is “to 
build them up in faith, hope, and love, in chastity and humility, in patience and 
obedience, in fervor of spirit and devotion of heart.”20 

The volume's second section, introducing the three traditional categories 
of Aelred's works, begins with Domenico Pezzini's study of Aelred's chapter 
talks or liturgical sermons and of his 31 sermons of commentary on Isaiah, 
Homiliae de oneribus propheticis Isaiae, all now available in critical editions 
by Gaetano Raciti.?! After surveying the sermons’ editorial history, Pezzini 
helpfully categorizes the 182 liturgical sermons, including the 6 that he calls 
"sermons for public occasions." After his overview of the existing scholarship 
on the sermons—mostly, as he points out, thematically focused—he explores 
Aelred’s particular methods and skills as a preacher and writer. Of particular 


20  Aelred of Rievaulx, Oratio pastoralis 7; Aelred of Rievaulx, For Your Own People: Aelred 
of Rievaulx's Pastoral Prayer, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, trans. Mark DelCogliano, CF 73 
(Kalamazoo, 2008), 50-51. 

21 Seen. 7. 
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interest in that regard are his examination of the language of Aelred's sermons 
and his emphasis on its simplicity and orality, which give the effect, he says, “of 
hearing someone talking to his community." 

Pezzini goes on to quote Raciti's judgment that Aelred's preaching voice as 
preserved in the sermons reveals “a thoughtful pedagogic purpose” Pezzini 
quotes and analyzes portions of several of the sermons to demonstrate his 
point, showing the way Aelred draws his listeners and readers to his subject 
by asking repeated questions followed with short answers and by frequently 
repeating phrases (a technique reminiscent of the dialogues of several of his 
treatises). He also explores what he calls Aelred's “verbal sensitivity", seen for 
example in his ability to structure a sermon around a single noun, such as cas- 
tellum in Sermon 19, or biblical image, as in his development of the meanings 
of the pigeon and the turtle dove in Sermon 5. 

Pezzini's chapter is especially valuable in setting out the way Aelred reveals 
his intentions for his sermons: preparing himself through lectio, meditatio, and 
oratio, giving proper attention to appropriate language, guiding listeners to ex- 
ercise their imagination, and always aiming to write with such simplicity that 
even the lay brothers can understand. Pezzini also notes Aelred's concern to 
include moral interpretation. Ultimately, he says, Aelred's sermons not only 
teach and guide the listeners but provide them with verbal enjoyment: “If doc- 
trine and morals form his sermons' basic structure, the pleasure of the exposi- 
tion derives from the way he illustrates his points, exploiting and visualizing 
the rich iconic content of words.” 

In addition to providing careful attention to the style and structure of 
Aelred's liturgical sermons, Pezzini also examines the homilies On the Pro- 
phetic Burdens of Isaiah, Aelred's thirty-one late homilies based on Isaiah 13-16. 
These homilies originated in a sermon for Advent and then, at the request of 
Aelred's monks, developed into a complex exegetical and spiritual exploration 
of the contemplative journey, threading through the complexities of human 
life. Structured in terms of three of Isaiah's eleven "burdens"— Babylon, Philis- 
tia, and Moab—these homilies are notably more theologically incisive and in- 
tellectually difficult than the liturgical sermons, revealing the mature concerns 
and skills of their author. Although scholars since Squire have insisted on the 
particular value of Aelred's De oneribus homilies, Pezzini's study is one of few 
to examine them closely.22 


22 The most important of these studies is that of Lewis White, "Bifarie itaque potest legi: 
Ambivalent Exegesis in Aelred of Rievaulx's De Oneribus", Cistercian Studies Quarterly 
42.3 (2007): 299-327. Another article considering the importance of ambivalence as a 
persistent theme in Aelred’s writing is Elias Dietz, “Ambivalence Well Considered: An 
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John R. Sommerfeldt provides the second chapter in this portion of the 
book, examining the six spiritual works to determine the anthropological and 
cosmological principles of Aelred's thought. Beginning with Aelred's cosmo- 
logical understanding, he shows love as central to Aelred's understanding of 
Creation, the "ordering principle" present in the very nature of the cosmos in 
all of God's creatures. Necessarily, then, Sommerfeldt argues, human beings 
participate in God's nature and are intended “by their loving Creator" for hap- 
piness in this life and beatitude in time to come. So what went wrong? Why has 
God's intention for human happiness apparently fallen short? The answer, of 
course, is sin. As Sommerfeldt explains the disastrous results, "the ordering of 
the universe and of humankind has somehow come apart; for pain, suffering, 
and unhappiness are the realities of everyday existence." 

But sin as Aelred presents it, Sommerfeldt says, lies not in the human body, 
whose value Aelred sees as proven by the incarnation, but in the fact that Adam, 
using the freedom with which God had endowed him, turned from God's love 
to self-centeredness, which still pulls humans away from the happiness for 
which God intended them. God's enduring and eternal desire for human hap- 
piness, however, continues to turn humans back to themselves as God in his 
sacred humanity accompanies them on their pilgrimage toward perfection: 
“human beings, unable to attain happiness by their own efforts, are given a 
means by which the chasm separating God and humankind can be bridged 
... Jesus is able ... to bridge the gap between the human condition of misery 
and the happy goal of union with God." So Sommerfeldt reaches beneath the 
narrative surfaces of Aelred's works to unveil their underpinnings in profound 
human encounter with God as the Creator and Redeemer of humankind. 

Elizabeth Freeman then explores the context and argument of Aelred's sev- 
en narrative treatises, traditionally referred to as historical and/or hagiographi- 
cal. She has integrated into one long chapter her discussion of these treatises' 
textual and printing history alongside her consideration of their importance 
for understanding Aelred's life and public influence. In addition to present- 
ing each of the seven works in light of their audience and probable date and 
purpose, her chapter offers fresh insights to Aelred's work as a historian by 


Interpretive Key to the Whole of Aelred's Works", Cistercian Studies Quarterly 411 (2012): 
71-85. See also Philippe Molac, "Theologie et histoire chez Aelred d'après les sermons 
De oneribus", in Intentio Cordis, Collectanea cisterciensia 73 (2011), 86-98; Jacques Verger, 
"Les hurlements de Moab et la conversion des philosophes ou la naissance d'une culture 
chrétienne selon Aelred de Rievaulx’, in Amicorum Societas: Mélanges offerts à François 


ème 


Dolbeau pour son 65°" anniversaire, (eds.) J. Elfasse C. Lanéry and A.-M. Turcan-Verkerk 


(Florence, 2013), 875-86. 
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addressing such previously unexplored questions as what caused Aelred to 
write history, what contemporary context led him to write works like the four 
political treatises, and—of special importance because so seldom addressed— 
what access he had to earlier works of history as sources for his work. How reli- 
antis he, for example, on Henry of Huntingdon and Simeon of Durham? What 
materials were in the library at Rievaulx in the mid-12th century, when Aelred 
was writing? He repeatedly cites Bede, but what other works had he read, and 
where? How indebted is his writing to the library at Durham Cathedral? 

Freeman also provides new insights into the way the treatises that have long 
been categorized as historical actually echo the central foci of those called as- 
cetic or spiritual, noting the theological and spiritual questions that Aelred 
addresses throughout his works. As a particular instance of themes that cross 
over and through the works, she points to his efforts to reconcile oppositions 
and to bridge separations not only within England but also across England's 
borders. So she notes that Aelred's Life of Saint Ninian rejects the growing 
12th-century disdain for Celtic history and sanctity and tacitly argues, as do the 
political works addressed to King Henry r1, that the pre-Conquest and post- 
Conquest worlds need to come together, ignoring political and historical bor- 
ders. So, Freeman says, the Life of Ninian "offered holiness from the Celtic past 
to moder, 12th-century audiences, implying that these audiences, like Duke 
Henry in Genealogia, should embrace good models wherever they could be 
found.” 

The third section of the book considers the recurring themes of Aelred's 
works, both sermons and treatises: his emphasis on the individual's interior 
life of the spirit and relationship with God, and then his concern with mo- 
nastic life, seen in the experience and relationships of those who live it. This 
section begins with Marie Anne Mayeski's study of Aelred's Marian theology as 
articulated in the twenty-eight liturgical sermons of the First Clairvaux Collec- 
tion, all written before 1147, during his abbacy at Revesby, and in one spiritual 
treatise, The Formation of Anchoresses. As Mayeski points out, the Cistercian 
Order has since its beginnings had a particular devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, among other things dedicating each new monastery to her, honoring her 
liturgically in each monastic office, and giving her special veneration on her 
feast days. 

In this chapter, Mayeski shows how in these early sermons Aelred depicts 
Mary and guides the monks of his monasteries not only to revere her as mother 
of Jesus but also to recognize her as a spiritual model. She identifies three fun- 
damental Marian themes in these early sermons: Mary as the fulfillment of Is- 
rael and the image of all those waiting and preparing for salvation, Mary as the 
one who provided full human nature to the Divine Word in the Incarnation, 
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and Mary as a permanent reminder of the significance and efficacy of Christ's 
humanity. Scholars have always had difficulty in dating Aelred's works, part- 
ly because of uncertainty about the development of his thought over time. 
Mayeski's focus on an important aspect of his spiritual teaching as manifested 
in his early years as an abbot offers a first step toward opening up this area of 
investigation. 

Providing a theoretical backdrop to Mayeski's chapter on Marian spirituality 
is Damien Boquet's chapter on affectivity in Aelred's spiritual works. Because 
the meaning of the Latin affectus is much debated in discussions of medieval 
spirituality, different authors in this volume differ on the best way to translate 
it, ranging from the somewhat emotionless attachment to the perhaps over- 
ly emotional affection; by preserving those differences, the volume extends 
conversation on the question. Affect, the English calque for the Latin term, 
is straightforward but obscure in its impact, with its use limited to technical 
scholarly contexts that exclude most English readers. J. Steven Russell has re- 
cently suggested another more vernacular translation in longing as a term that 
allows for the necessarily broad range of possible meanings.7? The currency of 
this question lends Boquet's chapter particular significance as it addresses the 
subject not in terms of English equivalents but of Aelred's own use of the term. 

Boquet begins by looking to the theme in classical philosophy and in 
Augustine, then examines Aelred's own analysis of the nature and function 
of affectus. While identifying the various kinds of affections that Aelred de- 
fines (spiritualis, rationalis, irrationalis, officialis, naturalis, and carnalis) and 
their objects (the self, the neighbor, and God), Boquet also calls attention to 
the fact that Aelred uses the same terms—affectus (by preference) and impe- 
tus—to refer to the various aspects of the idea. At the same time, he notes that 
Aelred uses the single word affectus in disparate ways, sometimes to refer to a 
movement, sometimes to a faculty, and sometimes to a state of soul. This close 
analysis of Aelred's affective vocabulary helpfully explains why the theory un- 
derlying his works is often so difficult to understand. 

The final section of this chapter is particularly stimulating as Boquet plac- 
es Aelred's efforts to understand and articulate the role of the affectus firmly 
within 12th-century thought and learning, engaging some of the contemporary 
pre-scholastic questions, including human moral responsibility for affective 
urges, the effect of original sin, and evaluation of the body. Boquet concludes 
that Aelred was both an active participant in the moral philosophy of his time 
and an original thinker, reaching new insights and answers, “not content to 


23 J. Stephen Russell, “Ælred and Augustine: Affectus and Imagination,’ Cistercian Studies 
Quarterly 51.4 (2016), 413-24. 
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remain with a knowledge forged by others." So Aelred's struggle to understand 
human affectivity, he says, led in the 12th century to an anthropology rich in a 
new attitude toward human experience. 

Following Boquet's overview of Aelred's affective theology, Burton ap- 
proaches the subject from a different perspective, explaining the way Aelred's 
expertise as a teacher and a spiritual master appears throughout his treatises 
and sermons. Burton begins his discussion with Saint Bernard's letter urging 
Aelred to write Mirror of Charity while Aelred was novice master at Rievaulx, 
in 141-42. He examines the resistance that Bernard reports he received from 
Aelred, including his protestation that he was "little skilled in letters—almost 
illiterate, in fact"7^ Were Aelred's objections true, Burton asks—was Aelred 
truly not only unlearned but also unskilled as a writer? For the answer, he looks 
first at what Walter Daniel, Aelred's secretary and hagiographer, wrote on the 
subject and then explores Aelred's Sermon 32, on the Purification of the Virgin, 
showing the evidence of Aelred as filled with learning by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Burton concludes his article by considering the effect of Aelred's liturgical 
sermons on their readers and the fascination they still exercise. Like Pezzini, 
he points to their verbal simplicity as one reason that they are so engaging, but 
he also notes their “extreme complexity, enhanced by a doctrinal richness.” It 
is precisely the combination of these two aspects, he argues, that makes Aelred 
so accessible, as an accomplished teacher who put style and understanding, 
doctrinal richness and understanding of human nature "at the service of the 
formation of his brothers." Aelred's works reveal him as not only thinking and 
speaking well, as any one conventionally educated in the time would have 
been able to do, but to have assimilated the understandings conveyed by his 
works. So Burton answers his initial question: “From all the evidence, Aelred is 
indeed a true master of doctrine and of spiritual life. Not only has he himself 
tasted the things that he teaches, but he also gives again to those who read him 
the ability to taste in their turn." 

The following chapter by Domenico Pezzini, on Aelred's works on charity 
and friendship, extends Burton's examination of Aelred as a spiritual teacher, 
through his first and one of his last treatises, in the process reaching new con- 
clusions about his theological focus and pedagogical method. Through anal- 
ysis of The Mirror of Charity, Pezzini demonstrates Aelred's ability even as a 
young monk to articulate the spiritual benefits of monastic life; his examina- 
tion of Spiritual Friendship calls attention to the way in which Aelred toward 


24 Epistola Bernardi 2; CCCM 1:2-3, here 2; “A Letter of Bernard Abbot of Clairvaux”, in Aelred 
of Rievaulx, The Mirror of Charity, trans. Elizabeth Connor, CF 17 (Kalamazoo, 1990), 70. 
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the end of his life returned to many of the same topics that he first explored in 
Mirror. In fact, as Pezzini points out, Spiritual Friendship begins where Mirror 
ends, with Aelred insisting on the essential relationship between experience 
and doctrine, between love of the friend and love of Christ, and between hu- 
man life and life with God. This multifaceted relationship appears repeatedly 
in both works, articulated perhaps most powerfully in the last book of Spiritual 
Friendship, in a passage recalling Jacob's vision of the stairway between heaven 
and earth, with the friend able “to fly aloft ... from the ladder of charity, now to 
soar to the embrace of Christ himself, or, now, descending to the love of one's 
neighbor, there sweetly to rest.’25 

Although most earlier scholars focused most sharply on the same two as- 
pects of Aelred’s teaching, Cistercian life and the origin and nature of human 
friendship, Pezzini, like Sommerfeldt, explains them both in larger terms as 
essential articulations of Aelred’s theology of creation, of the Fall, and of God’s 
gratuitous act of redemption in the incarnation. By reading and exegeting the 
works together he reveals Aelred’s ordered and coherent view of God’s loving 
action for humankind from Eden through life in the present and into beatitude. 

Following Pezzini’s examination of Mirror and Friendship, my second chap- 
ter examines Aelred’s concern with the sacramentality of community. Aelred 
finds the origin of community—both monastic and non-monastic, both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian—in creation, where God placed his own love of society 
and his own unity in all his creatures, but especially in humans. Building on 
that scriptural core, Aelred shows the way in which the charity and friendship 
that God placed in the first two humans diverged after the Fall, with friendship 
persisting and then expanding into larger community, as in the early church. 
Within community, Aelred insists, friends meet Christ and finally come togeth- 
er to taste the full fruit of friendship in beatitude. But whereas most of those 
who have written about Friendship have concluded that Aelred restricts the 
community created by friendship to Christians, this chapter argues that Aelred 
rejects that restriction, extending the community created and sustained by 
God to all people, all of whom he created and who descend from Adam and 
Eve as the first friends. 

The final chapter in the volume is Katherine Yohe's exploration of the im- 
plications of Aelred’s teaching for lay Christians. Yohe begins by analyzing 
Aelred’s understanding of the world itself, noting both his acknowledgment 


25 De spiritali amicitia 3.127 (hereafter cited as Sp amic), in Aelredi Rievallensis Opera Omnia, 
1 Opera Ascetica (hereafter CCCM 1), (eds.) Anselme Hoste and C.H. Talbot, (Turnhout, 
1971), 278-350, here 348; Aelred of Rievaulx, On Spiritual Friendship, trans. Lawrence 
Braceland, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, CF 5 (Kalamazoo, 2009), 124 (hereafter cited as CF 5). 
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"that this present world is only a transitional home" and his insistence that it 
is "filled with and sustained by the love of God" so reinforcing Sommerfeldt's 
and Pezzini's analysis of Aelred's cosmology. Yohe goes on to focus on the way 
Aelred shows laity of all sorts and conditions as fulfilling God's will and grow- 
ing in virtue through their lives in the world. She calls particular attention to 
his emphasis on the way people doing all sorts of work, from manual laborers 
through monarchs, can integrate their work into the life of the spirit. He in- 
sists, she points out, that ^work is connected to the supreme wisdom of God" 
and that ^work in the world and with the world is compatible with the human 
search for holiness.’ Through extensive quotation from Aelred's sermons and 
treatises she opens up an aspect of Aelred’s teaching that has up till now large- 
ly escaped previous scholarly notice, so enhancing its value to readers outside 
as well as inside monastic life. 

Several themes thus recur and interweave throughout the book, prominent 
among them Aelred’s ubiquitous concern with human affectivity in relation- 
ship to God and to neighbor. Exemplifying the importance of this theme, 
Boquet's study of its presence and function in Aelred's works concludes that 
"the Aelredian theory of affect is a precious link in the golden chain of schol- 
arly anthropology in the West." Sommerfeldt similarly interprets Aelred's an- 
thropology and cosmology as grounded in love. He begins his chapter with the 
words "Aelred's God is a lover” and he continues by showing the way Aelred 
understands God's love for his creatures to shape the cosmos in which they live 
as well as their own lives and destiny. Burton explores the profound spiritual 
insights in Aelred's works and notes Aelred's insistence on “the purifying effect 
of the interior presence of Christ on a person's ‘affective memory”. And Mayes- 
ki points to the way Aelred guides his audience toward imaginative identifica- 
tion with Mary and the other figures in Jesus' human life in order to prompt 
love to Jesus, leading to prayer and a deeper knowledge of God. 

Aelred's work as abbot and teacher, with his emphases on monastic commu- 
nity and on individual growth in spirit and in virtue, is another central motif 
of the book. La Corte's chapter examines Aelred's abbatial self-understanding, 
beginning with his focus on his role as teacher or magister as defined in the 
Rule of Saint Benedict. Burton and Mayeski both point to the spiritual guid- 
ance Aelred offered to the members of his community through his liturgical 
sermons, and Pezzini identifies the rhetorical devices he employs in those ser- 
mons. À central concern of that teaching, of course, was always that God cre- 
ated human beings to be in relationship with one another, and that from the 
relationship of two or three people, Christian—and monastic—community 
grows, recalling Paradise, anticipating beatitude, and leading humans to 
the embrace of Christ. Pezzini's chapter on Aelred's teaching on charity and 
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friendship closely analyzes his two great works on the topic, and my chapter 
on the sacramentality of community extends that concern from human expe- 
rience into beatitude. 

Finally, Aelred's deep engagement with the lives of those outside the mon- 
astery also appears in several chapters, most powerfully those by Freeman and 
Yohe. Freeman's chapter on the seven historical treatises, four directly address- 
ing English political history and three exploring the role of saints in Scottish 
and English churches, demonstrates the breadth of Aelred's concern for the 
world in which he lived and his desire to make God's plan for peace and con- 
cord among his creatures effective in 12th-century England. Yohe's chapter 
makes further explicit the way Aelred's attention extended beyond both clois- 
ter and court, reaching out to the ordinary people of his time and afterward, 
and Mayeski's discussion of Aelred's treatment of marriage complements that 
discussion. All these chapters circle back to Sommerfeldt's argument that 
Aelred saw a cosmos that God created so that human beings—all human be- 
ings—could be happy. 

Aelred is today one of the most popular of the Cistercian Fathers, offering 
in all his works a combination of pastoral guidance and theological insight to 
readers of the 21st century. He seems in some ways to belong to today's world, 
and his insights have a powerful value for those who live in it. His words and 
his teaching come forth in a familiar voice, that of a reader's parent, sibling, or 
friend, or perhaps a teacher, pastor, or priest. He is not only certain of the good- 
ness of God's creation but constantly eager to convey the good news of God's 
love as reaching through time and space to embrace all his creatures, leading 
them to eternal peace and order. By living in God's world and loving God's crea- 
tures, Aelred teaches, one may know and love God, both here and hereafter. 


Chronology?$ 

Aelred's birth in Hexham 1110 

Aelred at the court of King David 1 of Scotland ca. 1124-34 
Foundation of Rievaulx Abbey 1132 

Aelred's entry to Rievaulx 1134 

Death of King Henry I 1135 

War between King Stephen and the Empress Matilda 1135-53 

The Battle of the Standard Aug. 22, 1138 


26 The dating of Aelred's works here differs in several cases from the long-accepted dating as 
given in Hoste, Bibliotheca Aelrediana, 39, and F.M. Powicke, (ed.) and trans., Vita Ailredi 
Abbatis Rievall (1950; Oxford, 1978), xc-xciv. 
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Chronology 

Aelred on diplomatic mission to Rome 1142-43 
Aelred’s service as novice master at Rievaulx 1143 

The Mirror of Charity ?1142-43 
Foundation of Revesby Abbey; Aelred's abbacy there 1143-47 
Aelred's election as abbot of Rievaulx 1147 
Account of the Battle of the Standard ?1152-54 
Death of King David 1, Bernard of Clairvaux, and Walter 1153 
Espec 

Lamentation for the Death of David of Scotland 1153 
Treaty of Winchester naming Henry of Anjou Stephen's heir Nov. 1153 
Genealogy of the Kings of the English 1153-54 
Death of King Stephen; crowning of King Henry 11 1154 

On the Saints of the Church of Hexham 1155-56 
The Life of Saint Ninian 21155-56 
On Jesus as a Boy of Twelve ?1160-65 
Canonization of King Edward the Confessor (r. 1042-66) 1161 

Life of Saint Edward, King and Confessor 1161-63 
Translation of the Confessor's relics Oct. 13, 1163 
The Formation of Anchoresses ?1163-65 
The Prophetic Burdens of Isaiah 1163-66 
À Certain Wonderful Miracle ?1163-66 
Spiritual Friendship 1164-66 
On the Soul 1165-66 
Pastoral Prayer 21166 


Aelred’s death at Rievaulx Jan. 12, 1167 


CHAPTER 1 

Aelred of Rievaulx: Abbot, Teacher, and Author 
Marsha L. Dutton 

1.1 Introduction 


In 147 the monks of the English Cistercian abbey of Rievaulx elected as their 
third abbot Aelred, a thirty-seven-year-old descendant of a line of priests 
reaching back perhaps to the 7th century. The second Cistercian monastery 
in England (after Waverly, in Surrey), Rievaulx was founded in 1132 by monks 
from the French abbey of Clairvaux; William, its first abbot, had been the sec- 
retary to Bernard of Clairvaux.! Rievaulx had grown rapidly from a cluster of 
huts deep in a valley, about a hundred miles northwest of York, to become the 
most prominent Cistercian monastery in England. Even today, nearly five hun- 
dred years after the 1538 dispersal of its community and library, the removal of 
its lead roof, and the plundering of its stones to build a new village, Rievaulx 
still witnesses to its earlier splendor. The 13th-century ruins that survive—the 
cloister walk, the stepped stone seats of the chapter room, much of the choir 
and transept, and the east wall of the church with its six tall windows looking 
up to the Yorkshire hills—proclaim the faith and beauty of the medieval mon- 
astery and the lives of those who lived, worked, and prayed there.” 

Aelred had come to Rievaulx in 1134 after ten years at the court of King David 
of Scotland; he quickly became a trusted advisor to Abbot William. After two 
years as the founding abbot of the Lincolnshire abbey of Saint Lawrence of 
Revesby, he returned to Rievaulx as abbot and spent the rest of his life in the 
bustling monastery beside the flowing Rye, where, as his secretary and hagi- 
ographer, Walter Daniel, wrote, *High hills surround the valley, encircling it 


1 The first book of the Vita Prima Sancti Bernardi identifies the English William as "the vener- 
able William, later the first abbot of Rievaulx" (William of Saint-Thierry, Arnold of Bonneval, 
and Geoffrey of Auxerre, Vita Prima Sancti Bernardi Claraevallis Abbatis, Liber Primus, (ed.) 
Paul Verdeyen, cccM 89B [Turnhout, 2011], 70; William of Saint-Thierry, Arnold of Bonneval, 
and Geoffrey of Auxerre, The First Life of Bernard of Clairvaux, trans. Hilary Costello, CF 76 
[Collegeville, MN, 2015], 55). 

2 Fora comprehensive archeological and architectural reconstruction of the medieval mon- 
astery see Peter Fergusson and Stuart Harrison, Rievaulx Abbey: Community, Architecture, 
Memory (New Haven, 2000). 
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like a crown ... providing for the monks a kind of second paradise of wooded 
delight.” 

Aelred was busy both inside and outside the monastery. At home he helped 
to clear the land for the new stone buildings, conducted monastic business, 
made daily visits to the infirmary, sang the daily offices, entertained guests, 
oversaw purchases of property and the construction of new buildings, and wel- 
comed new members. At the same time he traveled widely, annually visiting 
daughter houses and attending the Order's general chapter at Citeaux, nego- 
tiating peace between a warring father and his sons in Scotland, preaching at 
Whithorn, Hexham, and Westminster, and witnessing documents for and at 
the English court. He was apparently a frequent visitor to the courts of both 
Scotland and England.* 

During much of this time, however, Aelred was also writing sermons, letters, 
and treatises: works of spiritual direction, historical reminiscence and political 
advice, saints’ lives and theological teaching. Today, as his regular participation 
in the Opus Dei and the routine affairs of his abbacy has largely receded from 
modern consciousness to serve as merely a contextual backdrop, a historical 
and biographical fact, he is best known through the works he wrote. 


1.2 Sources for Aelred’s Life 


The principal historical sources for Aelred's life are the hagiographical Vita 
Aelredi and the slightly later “Letter to Maurice" both by Walter Daniel, a monk 
of Rievaulx during the last twelve years before Aelred’s death in January 1167. 
As is true of all medieval vitae, of course, the factual reliability of these works 
is uncertain.5 Walter apparently only entered Rievaulx in the mid-1150s and so 


3 Walter Daniel, Vita Ailredi Abbatis Rievall' 5, (ed.) and trans. F.M. Powicke (1950; Oxford, 
1978); repr. The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx and the Letter to Maurice, CF 57 (Kalamazoo, 1994), 98 
(hereafter cited as Vita A or “Letter”; citations include chapter numbers, with page numbers 
from CF 57). 

4 For an overview of Aelred's trips and diplomatic activities outside Rievaulx, see Aelred 
Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx: A Study, CS 50 (1969; Kalamazoo, 1981), 64-65 (hereafter cited as 
Squire, Aelred); and Jean Truax, Aelred the Peacemaker: The Public Life of a Cistercian Abbot, 
CS 251 (Collegeville, MN, 2017). 

5 Itseems likely that Walter wrote the bulk of the vita before Aelred's death, hoping to forestall 
hostility from Aelred's enemies; in fact, however, the vita itself apparently elicited criticism 
of Aelred, so Walter quickly wrote the exculpatory Letter, justifying his own statements in 
the vita and providing more miracles to substantiate Aelred's holiness. The Letter accom- 
panies the vita in its single manuscript (Cambridge, Jesus College Ms Q.B. 7 [fols. 63"—74']). 
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depended for knowledge of Aelred's early life, for example, on the reports of 
others, with half of his work—thirty chapters— devoted to the elderly abbot's 
final decade. Further, Walter himself declared that his aim in writing was not 
biography but celebration of Aelred: *Now I proceed to dig into noble ground 
and reveal the root of such great goodness, that they who are willing to see 
may see the outshining sanctity of him who ... showed himself a father to the 
brethren, and that his great glory may not be hid in the earth.” Responding to 
criticisms of the vita, in the "Letter to Maurice" Walter acknowledged having 
used figurative language but insisted that he had done so “without a grain of 
falsehood ... You must pardon me, then, if I magnified the incomparable, as it 
deserved, by using a permissible hyperbole”? 

Walter's assumptions about the nature of holiness also shaped his interpre- 
tation of Aelred's life, for in praising Aelred as an abbot and spiritual leader, 
Walter largely ignored his extensive public activity, depicting a man defined 
primarily by monastic virtue, abbatial tenderness, and contemplative piety.® 
Despite the certain inaccuracies and historical holes in Walter’s work, however, 
historians have no choice but to turn to it, with caution, for basic information 
about the shape and content of Aelred’s life. 

Aelred’s own works provide the other essential source for his life, though the 
loss of almost all his letters has dealt a blow to biographical study. Walter Dan- 
iel reports that Aelred engaged in wide correspondence with “the pope, kings, 
bishops, and the most distinguished men in England"? Happily, a few letters 
survive as prefaces to his treatises. At the head of his first treatise, Mirror of 
Charity, Aelred placed his response to a letter (included with the treatise) from 
Bernard of Clairvaux ordering him to write about "the excellence of charity" 
for the benefit of monks complaining against the strictness of Cistercian life.!° 
In acknowledging Bernard's request, Aelred declared his inadequacy for the 
task. A letter at the beginning of Genealogy of the Kings of the English, prob- 
ably written in early 1154, addresses Henry of Anjou, soon to become king of 


For further discussion see Powicke, Introduction to Vita A, xxx-xxxi, and Dutton, Intro- 
duction to Walter Daniel, The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx and the Letter to Maurice, 66—74 
(hereafter cited as Dutton, Introduction). 

Vita A 1; CF 57:90. 

Walter Daniel, "Letter, CF 57155-56. 

For Walter's neglect of Aelred's public life, see Dutton, Introduction, 49-52, 75-86. 
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Vita À 32; CF 57:121. 

10 The illuminated opening that begins Speculum in the 13th-century Douai Ms Biblio- 
thèque Municipale 392 (fol. 2—3") illustrates the relationship of these letters and the 
work; the image appears in James France, The Cistercians in Medieval Art (Stroud, UK, 
1998), 52-53. 
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England: "To the most illustrious duke of the Normans and Aquitanians and 
Count of the Angevins, Henry, from Brother Aelred, servant of the servants of 
Christ who are at Rievaulx: greeting and prayers."! Similarly, in the prologue 
to The Life of Saint Edward, King and Confessor, written between 1161 and 1163, 
he addressed and praised Henry 11, then in another letter thanked Laurence, 
Abbot of Westminster, for asking him to write a new life of King Edward after 
his 161 canonization. A dedicatory letter to Gilbert Foliot, bishop of London 
from 163 to 1187, precedes the thirty-one sermons of Aelred's commentary on 
Isaiah 13-16, Homeliae de oneribus propheticis Isaiae? And Jean Truax has re- 
cently identified a letter sent from Rievaulx to Thomas Becket as possibly writ- 
ten by Aelred.!? 

Aelred also began three works by addressing those who he says requested 
the works, unfortunately without naming them: The Life of Saint Ninian to the 
bishop of the Scottish diocese of Whithorn, Jesus at the Age of Twelve to a monk 
called Ivo, and The Formation of Anchoresses to a contemplative whom Aelred 
called his sister. He also greeted an unnamed figure whom he called *most be- 
loved father" at the beginning of A Certain Wonderful Miracle, explaining his 
desire to report the truth about events that the addressee might otherwise hear 
of inaccurately from someone else. All of these letters and acknowledgments 
provide insight into the range of Aelred's correspondence and acquaintance. 

Passages within Aelred's treatises also provide biographical insight, some- 
times reinforcing aspects of Walter's portrait. Just as Walter portrayed Aelred 
as an abbot given to personal and caring interaction with his monks, Aelred 
depicted himself in three treatises—Mirror of Charity, Spiritual Friendship, 
and On the Soul—in conversation with one or more monks. The portrait of the 
monk Walter in two of the three books of Spiritual Friendship also bears out 
Walter Daniel's claim that Aelred included him as a character in the work.'* 
Aelred's praise of David and his son Henry in several works, especially Lament 

for David, King of the Scots, written soon after David's death in May 153, com- 
plements the Vita's lengthy discussion of Aelred's time at David's court. 


11 Genealogia regum Anglorum (hereafter cited as Gen Angl), in Beati Aelredi Rievallis Abba- 
tis, (ed.) J.-P. Migne, PL 195 (Paris, 1855), cols. 711-38, here col. 711; "Genealogy of the Kings 
of the English" in Aelred of Rievaulx, The Historical Works, trans. Jane Patricia Freeland, 
(ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, CF 56 (Kalamazoo, 2005), 39-122, here 41 (hereafter cited as cF 
56). Aelred wrote this work soon after Henry of Anjou (b. 1133) was named heir to the 
throne of England; Henry became king in 1154 upon the death of Stephen. 

12 Aelred of Rievaulx, Homeliae de oneribus propheticis Isaiae, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 
2D (Turnhout, 2005), 3-5 (hereafter cited as Oner). 

13  Truax, Aelred the Peacemaker, 196—213. 

14 Vita A 32; CF 57121. 
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Sometimes, however, Aelred's narratives contradict Walter's portrait. Where- 
as Walter described Aelred's conversion as the result of a sudden decision, 
with Aelred entering Rievaulx without returning to say farewell to King David, 
Aelred himself recalled a public parting with David, surely when he took his 
formal permanent leave from court: “I remember the embraces and kisses with 
which you released me, not without tears, while all those present marveled."'5 
Again, Walter implied—or has been read as implying—that Aelred resented 
Archbishop Thomas 11 of York for placing Augustinian canons in the church 
of which his father was the priest,!® but Aelred reported that his father himself 
asked the archbishop to send them: “Burning with zeal for the house of God, 
he went to that venerable man, the younger Thomas, archbishop of York, and 
humbly asked that he commit the church to the canons regular and that he 
hand over to them himself and his property"? 

In addition to what Walter's Vita reports and what can be gleaned from 
Aelred's works, other medieval treatises and documents also provide insight 
about Aelred's life. Reginald of Durham (d. ca. 1190) writes warmly of Aelred 
in three works about early saints and credits him with having provided him 
with information on these saints. Reginald's life of Cuthbert begins with a 
letter to Aelred as abbot of Rievaulx, full of praise for his devotion and com- 
passion, and includes a passage relating Aelred's experience while return- 
ing home from attending the annual Cistercian general chapter at Citeaux.!® 
In The Life and Miracles of Saint Godric, Hermit of Finchale, Reginald states 
that as a friend of Godric’s Aelred insisted that Reginald write the vita.l° 


15 Eulogium Davidis regis Scotorum 13 (hereafter cited as Eulogium); in CF 56:45-70. 

16 “Letter” [2]; CF 57151. Richard of Hexham agrees with Walter on this point (Prior Rich- 
ard of Hexham, “History of the Church of Hexham’, in The Priory of Hexham, (ed.) James 
Raine, Surtees Society 44 [Durham, UK, 1864], 21-62, here 54-55) (hereafter cited as 
Raine, Priory). Powicke says of Filaf's reaction to the coming of the canons that "if a story 
told by Walter Daniel has any basis of truth, he felt very sore" (Introduction to Vita A, 
xxxv). Squire says that Aelred was attempting “to put the kindliest interpretation on the 
facts" and that he was too young to recognize his father’s resentment (Aelred, 10-11). 

17  "Desanctis ecclesiae Haugustaldensis et eorum miraculis libellus" 11 (hereafter cited as 
ss Haug, in Raine, Priory, 1173-203, here 192); "The Saints of the Church of Hexham and 
their Miracles" in Aelred of Rievaulx, The Lives of the Northern Saints, trans. Jane Patricia 
Freeland, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, CF 71 (Kalamazoo, 2006), 65-107, here 91. 

18 Reginaldi Monachi Dunelmensis, Libellus de admirandis Beati Cuthberti virtutibus 1, 83, 
(ed.) James Raine, Surtees Society 1 (London, 1835), 1-3, 175-77 (hereafter cited as Regi- 
nald, Libellus). 

19 Reginald of Durham, De vita et miraculis S. Godrici, Heremite de Finchale, (ed.) 
J. Stevenson, Surtees Society 20 (London, 1847), xxxii-xxxiii. 
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The 14th-century continuation of the Peterborough Chronicle credits Aelred 
with having successfully persuaded Henry 11 to support the candidacy of 
Alexander 111 in the papal schism of 1161?? and Alexander's bull of protec- 
tion and confirmation to Rievaulx, from about the date that Henry's decision 
for Alexander became publicly known, seems to support the view that Aelred 
helped to tip the balance in that political struggle.21 


13 Aelred's Youth 


Because so little is known about the details of Aelred's early life, his readers 
have often attempted to fill in the gaps through speculation or psychoanalytic 
reading of his works, with many conclusions achieving general acceptance 
largely from frequent repetition. Its general features, however, from his birth 
in the old Northumbrian city of Hexham in 110 through his death at Rievaulx 
in January 1167, is well established. Aelred was a child of the manse; his fa- 
ther, Eilaf, had succeeded his own father, another Eilaf, as parish priest of the 
church of Saint Andrew of Hexham, which had in the early uth century been 
a benefice of Alfred son of Westou, father of the first Eilaf.22 Both of these two 
earlier priests had had sufficient learning to be distinguished by the English 
epithet Lareow or Larwa "teacher". They are today memorialized on a plaque 
on the wall of the Church of Saint Andrew in Hexham. 

The family's older and more distinguished ties, however, were to Durham, 
where Aelred's great-grandfather and grandfather had both been members of 
the cathedral chapter, with Alfred the custodian of the shrines there of Cuth- 
bert (d. 687) and later of Bede (d. 735), whose bones Alfred had reportedly 
brought from Jarrow.?? Aelred's father himself was clothed as a Benedictine at 


20 Rex Henricus honorifice recepit papam Alexandrum versus Gallias venientem, inductus ad 
ejus obedientiam per literas Arnulfi episcopi Luxoviensis, et maxime viva voce sancti Alredi 
abbatis Rievallensis (Chronicon Anglice Petriburgense, (ed.) J.A. Giles [1845; New York, 
1967], 98). 

21 J.C. Atkinson, ed., Cartularium Abbathiae de Rievalle, Surtees Society 83 (Durham, 1889), 
185-88. See also Squire, Aelred, 94. 

22 The plaque lists the founder (Saint Wilfrid), bishops, provosts, priests, priors, curates, and 
rectors of the church up to 1904; only Alfred, Eilaf, and Eilaf are named as priests. 

23 Squire, Aelred, 6. Alfred was a noted relic collector, as Aelred records, though he says 
that Alfred did not take any of the Hexham relics to Durham (ss Haug u; Raine, Priory, 
1190-91; CF 71:87-88). Reginald credits "the lord of Rievaulx”, probably Aelred, with the 
story that the head of King Oswald of Northumbria (r. 634-42) was moved first from 
Lindisfarne to Bamburgh and then to Durham Cathedral, where it was placed in Saint 
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Durham shortly before he died in 138 or 1139.24 Some scholars have speculated, 
apparently on the basis of stories that Reginald reported having heard from 
Aelred, that the family descended from a member of the party that carried 
Cuthbert's bones from Lindisfarne first to Chester-le-Street and then to their 
permanent shrine at Durham.25 

The prominence of this clerical family in the history of the cathedral of Dur- 
ham has dominated considerations of Aelred's early life, while more prosaic 
details have disappeared from the record. Thus his mother's name and history 
remain unknown, though the names of his two brothers, Samuel and Ethel- 
wold, survive.?6 Although Aelred does not mention his mother or brothers in 
his works, he praises his father's devotion to the ancient bishops of Hexham in 
The Saints of the Church of Hexham and their Miracles and addresses his trea- 
tise on anchoritism to an anchoress whom he calls his sister, though surviving 
records of 12th-century anchorites include no one who can be identified with 
her?" 

While the question of Aelred's education remains open, the historical as- 
sociation of the family with Durham Cathedral makes it seem likely, as many 
scholars have hypothesized, that Aelred studied in the cathedral school there;?8 
Antonia Gransden, for example, has written that his historical works reflect the 
tradition of historical writing inculcated at Durham.?? Whatever formal educa- 
tion he received, however, must have been brief. In the letter that prefaces his 
first treatise, Mirror of Charity, he calls himself "almost illiterate [pene illitera- 
tus]”, a phrase he repeats in the first of his sermons On the Prophetic Burdens 


Cuthbert's tomb (Reginald of Durham, Vita S. Oswaldi Regis et Martyris, in Symeonis 
Monachi Opera Omnia, (ed.) Thomas Arnold, 3 vols., Rolls Series [London, 1882], Appen- 
dix 3, 1:326-85, here 375-78). 

24 Richard of Hexham, “History”, 55-56. 

25 Squire, Aelred, 5. Raine includes a genealogical chart showing the descent of Alfred, son 
of Westou, from Hunred, “one of the bearers of St Cuthbert's body" (Priory, 11-li). 

26 Richard of Hexham, “History”, 55. Powicke identifies a William, son of Thole, as “apparent- 
lyarelative of Ailred's mother" and says that an unnamed woman, "Ailred's niece, married 
Robert son of Philip in Lothian" but documents neither statement (Introduction to Vita 
A, xxxvi n. 3). Walter Daniel mentions William son of Thole as *a kinsman of Aelred" in 
"Letter" [1], CF 57351. 

27 See Rotha Mary Clay, The Hermits and Anchorites of England (London, 1914); Tom License, 
Hermits and Recluses in English Society, 950-1200 (Oxford, 2011). 

28 See Pierre-André Burton, Aelred de Rievaulx (mo-m67): Essai de Biographie Existentielle et 
Spirituelle (Paris, 2010), 98; Powicke, Introduction to Vita A, xc. 

29 Antonia Gransden, Historical Writing in England c. 550 to c. 1307 (1974; London and New 
York, 1996), 213. 
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of Isaiah, words that Charles Dumont translated as "I have almost no formal 
education"?? Similarly Walter insists that Aelred was taught not by “some 
grammarian" but by the Holy Spirit?! and Jocelin of Furness (d. 1214) praised 
Aelred's native intellectual abilities in his Life of Waldef Abbot of Melrose: “he 
had achieved little liberal arts learning in the schools, but through his own ef- 
fort [proprio sudore| and exercise of his innate erudition and refinement, he 
was accomplished above many who were imbued with secular letters.”32 In 
recent years, though, Aelredians have increasingly insisted on Aelred's skill in 
Latin and breadth of learning. Chrysogonus Waddell, for example, concluded 
from an analysis of chapter talks given by Aelred between 1144 and 1147 that 
he had received a clerical education in the liberal arts,?? a view reinforced by a 
letter to Aelred from Laurence of Durham, a cousin of Aelred's father.%4 
Despite the tradition of priesthood as a family vocation among Aelred's 
forebears, the impact of late-11th-century Gregorian reform had ensured that 
no matter how faithful, educated, or erudite Aelred was, he had no hope of 
becoming a secular priest. After decades of attempting to impose clerical celi- 
bacy upon a strongly resistant culture, in 1095 the church had stopped trying to 
eliminate established clerical marriages, instead requiring sons of priests to 
take vows of celibacy as canons regular or monks before being admitted 
to holy orders.%5 Aelred's two brothers opted for secular life and, presumably, 


30  Aelred, Liber de caritatis Pref.2 (hereafter cited as Spec car); in Aelredi Rievallensis Opera 
Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, (eds.) Anselm Hoste and C.H. Talbot, CCCM 1 (Turnhout, 1971), 
xiii-xviii, 1-161, here 5 (hereafter cited as CCCM 1); The Mirror of Charity, trans. Elizabeth 
Connor, CF 17 (Kalamazoo, 1990), 73 (hereafter cited as CF 17); De oner 110; CCCM 2D:27; 
Dumont, Introduction to Aelred, The Mirror of Charity, CF 17:17. Bernard says in his letter 
that Aelred called himself pene illiteratus in arguing against Bernard's request that he 
write the work (Bernard, Epistola Bernardi 2; CCCM 1:3; CF 17:70). On this question, see 
below, Pierre-André Burton, "Aelred of Rievaulx: An Illiterate, or a True Master of Spiritual 
Teaching?" 197-220. 

31 Vita A18; CF 57109-10. 

32 Jocelin of Furness, "Vita S. Waltheni Abbatis", Acta Sanctorum, August 3:241—77, here 257. 

33 Chrysogonus Waddell, “The Hidden Years of Aelred of Rievaulx: The Formation of a Spiri- 
tual Master", Cistercian Studies Quarterly 411 (2006), 51—63. 

34 The letter appears in Aelred Squire, “Historical Factors in the Formation of Aelred of 
Rievaulx’, Collectanea cisterciensia 22 (1960), 262—82. 

35 Johannes Dominicus Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum ... collectio, 31 vols. (Florence, 1775), 
20:724; Melfi, canon 14, 20:87; Clermont, canon n. See Anne L. Barstow, Married Priests 
and the Reforming Papacy: the Eleventh-Century Debates (New York, 1982); Christopher 
Brooke, “Gregorian Reform in Action: Clerical Marriage in England, 1050-1200”, Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal 12 (1956), 1-21. 
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marriage,?6 and Aelred apparently also considered that option, through what 
might be seen as a sort of secular internship. 

When in 124 David, the youngest son of King Malcolm of Scotland and 
Saint Margaret, succeeded his older brothers on the Scottish throne, Aelred, 
aged fourteen, became a member of the court at Roxburgh. Although schol- 
ars have often attempted to explain what lay behind David's receiving Aelred, 
no evidence exists. Archbishop Thurstan of York (ca. 1070-1114), Aelred's fa- 
ther's ecclesiastical superior, may perhaps have noticed the young Aelred on 
one of his episcopal visitations to Hexham and promoted his going to David's 
court, so providing the boy with an unusual opportunity for discerning his life's 
vocation.?" 

Jocelin of Furness is somewhat more specific about the nature of Aelred's 
experience in these years, stating that Aelred was brought up and educated 
(nutritus et educatus) with Henry and Waldef.?? Aelred Squire echoes Jocelin, 
writing unspecifically but authoritatively: 


... at a time when relationships between Northumbria and Scotland were 
close, and when representatives of Scottish royalty were often to be found 
in Durham, it cannot have been difficult. Whatever persuaded the king to 
do so, he adopted Aelred into the royal household and had him brought 
up with his son Henry, and his two stepsons, Simon and Waldef.3° 


These years also seem to have given Aelred the opportunity to serve within a 
large and varied community of people and, by observing David, to learn how to 
lead and govern them and to practice diplomacy both domestic and public; at 
some point, reportedly, David advanced him to the post of economus or stew- 
ard in the household. Both Laurence of Durham and Reginald of Durham refer 
to Aelred as “dispenser to the king [dispensatori regio]"^? and Walter writes of 


36 Richard of Hexham, “History”, 55. 

37 See Marsha L. Dutton, "The Conversion and Vocation of Aelred of Rievaulx: A Histori- 
cal Hypothesis’, in England in the Twelfth Century, (ed.) Daniel Williams (London, 1990), 
31-49. 

38 Jocelin, Vita S. Waltheni Abbatis, 257. 

39  Aelred Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx: A Study, Cs 50 (1960; Kalamazoo, 1981), 12 (hereafter 
cited as Squire, Aelred). 

40 Anselm Hoste, "A Survey of the Unedited Work of Laurence of Durham, with an Edition 
of his Letter to Aelred of Rievaulx”, Sacris Erudiri 11 (1960), 249-65, here 263; Reginald of 
Durham, Libellus 1, 1; see also Powicke, Introduction to Vita A, xl-xli. 
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his service at the king's table: *he stood in the presence of the king at dinner, 
serving the dishes and dividing the food in turn to the eaters."#l 

Aelred seems to have been generally happy during his time at court, sur- 
rounded by friends, exercising responsibility, and growing in value to the king. 
In Account of the Battle of the Standard he praises David's son, the young prince 
Henry, who died in 152. Similarly in two other works, he records his endur- 
ing affection for David. His Lament for David combines praise for David's role 
as king and leader with his deep sorrow for his death in May 1153; writing of 
David and Henry in Genealogy of the Kings of the English, he called David the 
one ^whom I loved beyond all mortals ... I left them bodily, but never in my 
mind or heart.”42 


1.4 Aelred's Sexuality 


Over the last thirty-five years the question of Aelred's sexual orientation and 
experience has received extensive attention from scholars and non-scholars 
alike.^? Beginning in the early 1980s, some scholars read Aelred's works and the 
Vita Aelredi as showing Aelred to have been gay. The major proponent for this 
position was John Boswell, who in 1982 wrote confidently about Aelred, "There 
can be little question that Aelred was gay and that his erotic attraction to men 
was a dominant force in his life.’44 Brian Patrick McGuire also addressed the 
topic, identifying certain passages in Aelred's spiritual treatises as containing 
sexual revelations.* Like Douglass Roby before him, McGuire postulated that 
Aelred became a monk as an escape from sexual desire for men,^9 and like 


41 Vita A2; CF 57:92. See also Aelred's self-description in his Oratio pastoralis 9 (hereafter 
cited as Orat past); For Your Own People, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, trans. Mark DelCogliano, 
CF 73 (Kalamazoo, 2008), 54—55 (hereafter cited as CF 73). 

42 Gen Angl 25; PL 195:737; CF 56321. 

43 Two useful surveys of the discussion of Aelred's sexuality, with bibliographies, have ap- 
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Boswell, he judged that once Aelred became a monk he remained faithful to 
his vow of celibacy though continuing to desire men.*” McGuire expressed his 
views with more caution than Boswell had, however, for example declaring 
personal neutrality on the biographical question: ^I do not consider it essential 
to reach any final conclusion on Aelred's homosexuality.’48 

Other scholars have in various ways resisted looking for personal sexual im- 
plications in Aelred's works. Giles Constable cited Freud in support of such 
caution: "Freud himself was very skeptical about the possibility of applying 
his theories to individuals who could not actually be observed, and he warned 
against conclusions about the unconscious attitudes and motives of people 
far away in time and space."? Katherine Yohe pointed out that Aelred used 
harsher words for discussing sexual relationships between people of the same 
sex than for heterosexual relationships, even illicit ones, noting that he invari- 
ably warns against or condemns same-sex relationships.5° She also argued that 
Aelred's teaching on physical attachment implies a conscious exclusion of any 
homoerotic element from spiritual friendships.*! C. Stephen Jaeger connected 
Aelred's work with the tradition of non-sexually expressed love and friendship 
among men in medieval Europe rather than interpreting it through a post- 
Freudian lens.?? 

Most recently, Damien Boquet has urged the value of recognizing the 
ambiguity inherent in any attempt to assign sexual identity to other people. 
Rejecting McGuire's interpretation as relying on “an argument of authority" 
based on “a strictly individual psychological reading" and noting that Jaeger's 
position "replaces the Freudian paradigm with its opposite, in a way equally 
unjustified,” he argues for welcoming uncertainty: “But why above all refuse 
the very idea of ambiguity [l'équivoque] when numerous medieval discours- 
es, especially religious, show a marked propensity to see if not to seek the 


47 McGuire, “Sexual Awareness’, 206 and passim; Brian Patrick McGuire, Brother and Lover: 
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Ernst L. Freud (Frankfurt am Main, 1960), 399. 
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Aelred of Rievaulx”, American Benedictine Review 46 (1995), 282-307, esp. 292-99; see 
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ambiguous. Is this search not one of the foundations of the monastic practice 
of the deciphering of the self?"53 

The search to determine the nature of Aelred's sexual orientation and expe- 
rience has always rested on a kind of proof texting of his works, none of which 
he defined as autobiography (though passages in many of them are often read 
as autobiographical), and none of which offers a clear answer to the question. 
While Walter Daniel noted Aelred's loss of chastity while living at court, and 
Aelred, addressing a contemplative, wrote, "With my wretchedness then in 
the loss of my chastity [pudicitiam] compare your own happiness in ... your 
virginity,5^ neither passage provides detail or even hints at the gender of the 
other person involved. It seems unlikely, then—though of course nothing is 
ever certain—that the facts about Aelred's sexuality can be ascertained. 

Further, it is arguable that it is not only unknowable but essentially irrel- 
evant, a distraction from a search for insight into his thought and teaching. 
His official position on sexual activity is, however, clear: he repeatedly warns 
against over-confidence in one's ability to resist sexual temptation,$5 com- 
mends chastity,5® and condemns sexual activity outside marriage.5’ But de- 
spite that consistency, sex is never a central concern in his works, which focus 
on the value of human relationship and community and on the general need 
for peace and order in the world. For at least the time being, then, that is where 
the question remains. 


1.5 Aelred's Conversion and Life as a Monk 


During the years Aelred spent at court he reportedly felt himself increas- 
ingly called to a spiritual life. The Vita reports his gradual movement toward 
conversion: 


53 Boquet, Lordre, 319. 
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57 Eg. De quodam miraculo mirabile 3-5, in PL 195:792-94; Lives of the Northern Saints 
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God ... inspired him to despise the vainglory of this wicked life and to 
make profession of the religious life of an accepted kind, and, making 
nought of all earthly counsel, ties, and duty, to put his King of Glory be- 
fore a prince of flesh and blood ... In his cogitation on these things ... he 
realized that monastic life was the perfect way to receive the heavenly 
promises.5? 


In 1134 he entered Rievaulx as the result of a process that Walter describes as 
effected by God's grace manifested in dramatic spontaneity. He tells of Aelred's 
journeying into Yorkshire on unidentified business for David, learning about 
the new monastery from an unnamed friend, riding into the deep valley to 
meet and talk with the prior, guestmaster, and porter, and then, after a night 
in the castle of Walter Espec, the abbey's founder and patron, interrupting his 
return to Scotland for a final visit to Rievaulx. But when Aelred arrived at the 
monastery, Walter says, he found his arrival anticipated, as not only the previ- 
ous three members of the community but also "a great company of the breth- 
ren hasten to meet him and do him honor? 

Walter shapes this narrative to recall Saint Paul's conversion and God's call- 
ing Aelred to monastic life at Rievaulx. A historically focused reconstruction 
of these events, however, must also include the assistance Aelred probably 
received from King David and other longtime friends, including Archbishop 
Thurstan of York. David, one of the early supporters of the new foundation and 
an acquaintance of its patron, Walter Espec, seems likely to have told Aelred 
about Rievaulx and encouraged him to visit with an eye to entering,9? and per- 
haps to have given the abbot advance notice of Aelred's visit. As a foundation 
of mostly French monks from Clairvaux, Rievaulx certainly needed English 
vocations; Aelred's entry would have embodied God's providence both to him 
and to the young monastery.®! 
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A similarly complex interweaving of divine, ecclesiastic, and secular forces 
shaped the rest of Aelred's life, providing new directions and opportunities 
that reinforced his native aptitude for spiritual seeking, exercise of author- 
ity, and political insight and gave them multiple outlets. For whereas Walter 
Daniel portrays Aelred as essentially one-dimensional, a man who responded 
unhesitatingly to God's call by rejecting public office and esteem in favor of 
monastic simplicity, the full story shows him to have combined these opportu- 
nities and responsibilities, throughout his adult life moving with ease between 
court and cloister and back again. 

The years in David's household had given Aelred the opportunity and 
knowledge to choose between a secular career, with increasing authority and 
prominence, and a life of humility in God's service, alternating between man- 
ual labor and the rhythm of prayer and praise that is the Opus Dei. What he 
could not have known when he answered God's call to that life, however, was 
that it would not only require of him the regular practice of devotion combined 
with hard work and administrative duties but would also in time allow him to 
offer guidance to the monarchs of the conflict-ridden world of 12th-century 
England. If Aelred was seeking refuge from the demands of human responsi- 
bility that he had experienced at court, he would quickly have discovered that 
he had misjudged, finding his intelligence, ability, and quickness of perception 
as useful and indeed necessary in his new life as in the old. 

Early in his time at Rievaulx Aelred began to draw on the linguistic and 
diplomatic expertise he had gained in Scotland, entering into what was to be 
an increasingly important aspect of his monastic life. Two early instances oc- 
curred probably before he held official responsibility in the monastery, antici- 
pating his increasingly public activity in the years to come. In November 1138, 
when Walter Espec was to surrender his castle at Wark to King David, Aelred 
is thought to have accompanied William, abbot of Rievaulx, to the Scottish 
border to help negotiate the transfer.? And in 142 Aelred represented William 
among a group of prelates from the North of England on a mission to the pope 
to appeal the politically motivated appointment of a new archbishop of York. 

Soon after the group's return from Rome Aelred became novice master at 
Rievaulx. In Mirror of Charity, a treatise probably dating from that time, Aelred 
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portrays himself as a novice master in dialogue with a novice afraid that his love 
of God has cooled since he came to the monastery. In this fictional scenario, 
the novice master's calm questions and answers provide powerful insight into 
Aelred's personality, demonstrating an easy and supportive interaction with 
novices that he surely practiced in his new role, while the novice's idealized 
description of life at Rievaulx gives a rare personal view of life in 12th-century 
Cistercian monasteries.9^ 

In n43, when Rievaulx founded Saint Lawrence of Revesby, its third daugh- 
ter house (after Wardon and Melrose), Aelred became the founding abbot. 
Walter Daniel praised the spiritual and economic success he brought to the 
new community during his four years there: "And so the servant of the Lord 
… made his house rich and fruitful"65 But Walter also indicated that Aelred 
created enemies in the neighborhood as he took aggressive steps to achieve 
economic prosperity for Revesby. Nonetheless, he had a sufficiently posi- 
tive reputation that the monks of Rievaulx elected him their abbot in 147. 
The election was close, however, because some monks considered him am- 
bitious, an event that Walter's angry denial seems to substantiate.$6 Other 
anecdotes in the Vita indicate some continuing hostility toward Aelred 
throughout his abbacy. Such stories helpfully balance Walter's central image of 
a gentle and spiritual leader, universally loved and revered.5? 

But Rievaulx grew under Aelred's 20-year leadership, according to Walter 
numbering 640 inhabitants, of whom 500 were conversi and laymen.® Surely 
one of the causes for such growth was Aelred's policy, as reported by Walter, of 
turning no one away, of making the monastery a "stronghold for the sustain- 
ing of the weak, the nourishment of the strong and whole. It was the home 
of piety and peace, the abode of perfect love of God and neighbor.’® Walter's 
emphasis here on Aelred's concern for peace and charity points beyond the 
monastery to the larger world of 12th-century England, as the same concern 
inspired Aelred's works of advice to the English kings of his time. 

Pierre-André Burton expands this link even beyond the social order, say- 
ing that Aelred saw his concern for peace among the monks of Rievaulx and 
his desire for peace throughout England and indeed the world as having the 
same origin and goal: "in interpreting the stoic conception of the universe as 
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structurally and originally ruled by a cosmic principle of order and harmony 
in the light of the Cistercian doctrine of charity, Aelred juxtaposes them and 
identifies them with one another, ‘cosmic order’ and ‘order of charity" extend- 
ing them to “the entire cosmos"? 

Certainly during his two abbacies Aelred pursued peace and order at the 
highest levels in England, establishing personal relationships with the great 
men of the land, with the result that his diplomatic skills and familiarity 
with the politics of church and kingdom were in demand wherever the two 
intersected, and his preaching ability brought him invitations to churches, to 
church synods, and, reportedly, even to the 163 formal enshrinement of the 
relics of King Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey.”! 

Although Walter Daniel largely ignored Aelred's public life, in two brief 
statements he called attention to the younger Aelred's acquaintance with King 
Stephen and his circle. While most historical attention to Aelred's interaction 
with English royalty has focused on Henry of Anjou (Henry 11), Walter indicat- 
ed that Aelred was a friend of the English crown well before the succession was 
settled on Henry in 1153. Writing of Aelred while he was abbot at Revesby, from 
1143 to 1147, Walter commented, “The servant of the Lord, greatly beloved ... by 
the whole realm and especially by the king, made his house rich and fruitful"? 
While the king in question is uncertain—Walter may have been thinking ret- 
rospectively of Aelred’s relationship with either Stephen (1135-54) or Henry 
(1154-89 )—Walter tacitly reinforced the implied link to Stephen when he re- 
ported on letters written by Aelred, “and especially to the Earl of Leicester"? 
Robert de Beaumont (1104-68), earl of Leicester, was one of Stephen's oldest 
and closest friends.74 

Although Aelred clearly found his travel and wide-ranging public activ- 
ity and influence both necessary and invigorating, they also deprived him of 
time and opportunity to engage in reading, contemplation, and community 
involvement. Walter insists, however, on Aelred's committed and attentive care 
of his monks at both Revesby and Rievaulx, exhibiting it in a series of stories 
he depicts as miraculous. The most compelling of these narratives are three 
linked episodes in which by prayer Aelred successfully resists a monk's efforts 
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to return to secular life, in one case drawing the man back after a brief absence, 
in another imposing an invisible barrier of air against his leaving the monas- 
tery, and then keeping him from a final departure, so that his death comes 
inside the monastery walls.”> Similarly Walter includes anecdotes of Aelred's 
attention to infirm or dying monks, showing that even in age Aelred subordi- 
nated his own frailty to the needs of his community. Such episodes embody 
the various ways in which Aelred as novice master and then as abbot prayed 
for, worked with, comforted, and encouraged those whom in Pastoral Prayer 
he described as Christ's own people, at home in the new Israel to which God 
had led them.76 

In sermons and treatises Aelred frequently acknowledged the tension be- 
tween the various aspects of his monastic life, declaring his preference for the 
life of prayer but at the same time insisting on the necessity of putting others' 
needs first. So in Jesus as a Boy of Twelve he insists on monks’ obligation to their 
neighbors: 


These [charity and the Holy Spirit] by the eternal law command us not 
wholly to neglect the contemplation of God for the sake of our neighbor's 
welfare, nor again to neglect our neighbor's welfare for the delights of 
contemplation. Therefore it is not without good reason that, if we indulge 
in repose more than is fitting, fraternal charity as it were complains of 
us. It is dissatisfied with our stay in Jerusalem if it feels that our repose is 
fraught with harm for others who depend on our solicitude.77 


He dramatized his own commitment to this principle in Spiritual Friendship 
by portraying the abbot of the dialogue as so occupied with responsibilities— 
consultation with the cellarer, conversation with visitors—that he has diffi- 
culty finding time to talk with his monks or to write.7? In his first sermon On 
the Prophetic Burdens of Isaiah he wrote disparagingly of his Scriptural under- 
standing and application to study, pleading lack of opportunity: “I am rarely at 
leisure, often engaged in business [negotio]. "? No wonder then that his most 
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lyrical description of his life in the monastery emphasizes the mutual love be- 
tween the abbot and his community: 


The day before yesterday as I was walking around the monastery, with the 
brothers sitting in a most loving circle [corona amantissima], I marveled 
at the leaves, blossoms, and fruits of each single tree as if I were in the 
fragrant bowers of paradise. Finding not one soul whom I did not love 
and, I was sure, not one soul by whom I was not loved, I was filled with a 
joy that surpassed all the delights of the world. Indeed as I felt my spirit 
flowing into them all and the affection of all coursing through me, I could 
say with the prophet, See how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
live in unity.80 


After eight or nine years as abbot, Aelred began to experience increasing ill- 
ness; Squire hypothesizes kidney stones and arthritis.8l Because of his rapidly 
worsening health, Walter reports, in about 1157 the General Chapter allowed 
him certain physical indulgences. At first he ate and slept in the monastic infir- 
mary, then moved into what Walter refers to as a mausoleum.® There he lived 
out his life, physically apart but still at the emotional and intellectual center 
of his community. Walter emphasizes the monks' constant presence around 
him for instruction, guidance, or conversation: "the construction of this cot- 
tage [tugurium] was, indeed, a great source of consolation to the brethren, for 
every day they came to it and sat in it, twenty or thirty at a time, to talk together 
of the spiritual delights of the Scriptures and of the observance of the Order.”83 
Thus from beginning to end Walter portrays an abbot actively engaged with 
the members of his community, so reinforcing Aelred's literary self-portrait. 
During Aelred's last years he was increasingly housebound by illness,®* but 
he seems to have continued to participate in public events outside the monas- 
tery, reportedly preaching at the Westminster translation of the relics of King 
Edward the Confessor on October 13, 1163.85 In 1164/65 he and other English 
Cistercians met with Gilbert of Sempringham and other representatives of the 
Gilbertine Order at Kirkstead Abbey in Lincolnshire to agree on relationships 
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between houses of the two orders located near one another.?6 On the Feast of 
Saint Cuthbert in 164/65, he visited Kirkcudbright in Galloway, apparently on 
the occasion of a visit to Dundrennan Abbey, a daughter-house of Rievaulx, 
and, according to Reginald of Durham, in the spring of 1166 he was again in 
Scotland, this time in Lothian, near Melrose Abbey.?? 

But he died at Rievaulx, on January 12, 1667, in the twentieth year of his ab- 
bacy, with his dying words echoing those of the dying Jesus: “Into your hands, 
O Lord, I commend my spirit."5$ The monks buried him in the chapter house 
next to William, their first abbot. So Aelred's earthly life ended at Rievaulx, 
his home for over half his life, amid his brothers and sons whom he had for so 
long served as Christ's vicar. In his late Pastoral Prayer, addressing Jesus, the 
Good Shepherd, he recorded his readiness to return them to him, their true 
paterfamilias: "In the end, all I can do is place them confidently into the safe- 
keeping of your holy hands and entrust them to the protection of your loving 
providence.”89 


1.6 Aelred as a Writer 


Aelred is best known today for three things: his insistence that friendship is 
God's creation and that the one who abides in friendship abides in God, his 
closely related belief, underlying the first, that God desires his own peace 
and order to reign in the universe, and his energetic efforts to guide the kings 
of England. These three things are clearly not separate; all are grounded in 
Aelred's incarnational theology, his insistence that God not only loves human- 
kind but that in creation God determined that love should bind humans to 
one another. Further, he declared that God shaped them in such a way that in 
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loving one another they come almost inevitably to love Jesus, God in man and 
man in God. Aelred always insists that God is one with his creatures, having 
placed his own unity within them at the time of creation and then taking on 
human nature in the incarnation in order to live and walk with them. 

The Christian community that is shaped by friendship and the shared love 
of God is a natural consequence of this incarnational spirituality. From the 
friendship of two people joined by God, Aelred explains, comes the commu- 
nion of all those who love, who have all things in common. Because God has 
placed his own love of society within the hearts of all his creatures, Christian 
community is the natural fulfillment of his plan. That is the theological core of 
Aelred's teaching, that God wills men and women to love one another and so to 
know and love God. Walter Daniel presents it as Aelred's goal for Rievaulx itself: 
"this house is a holy place because it generates for its God sons who are peace- 
makers. All ... should find in Rievaulx a haunt of peace, and there, like the fish 
in the broad seas, possess the welcome, happy, spacious peace of charity.’9° 

Aelred's works reveal him to have been a dedicated and gifted writer, not 
only verbally and intellectually skilled but also alert to new ways to present his 
great themes and to experiment with a variety of genres and styles of writing. 
Having incorporated a brief Ciceronian dialogue between a novice master and 
a novice into his earliest work, Mirror of Charity, he developed two of his final 
works— Spiritual Friendship and On the Soul—entirely as dialogues. His short 
piece of military history, Account of the Battle of the Standard, has its center 
not in military action but in the speeches of the participants, and his three 
works about saints— The Life of Saint Ninian, The Saints of the Church of Hex- 
ham, and The Life of Saint Edward—include numerous miracles, some taken 
from known sources but others apparently his own invention. He also wrote 
a lament, a narrative genealogy, a confessional meditation on the role of the 
abbot, and a work of anchoritic direction. 

Aelred's treatises have conventionally been grouped by their subjects and 
intended audiences as ascetic (or spiritual) and historical, but their center is 
always the life of Christians. Five of the six surviving ascetic works concern 
the lives and concerns of monks; the sixth addresses an anchoress and offers 
direction for both the quotidian and spiritual aspects of the anchoritic life. 
Among the seven treatises usually classified as historical works, three are lives 
of saints, one focuses on the miraculous outcome of brutal events in a Gilber- 
tine double priory, and the remaining three concern contemporary events and 
people. His two works about religious women and his attention to women in 
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some of his other works reveal a particular and unusual concern for women 
and their lives.?! 

About two hundred of Aelred's liturgical sermons survive, most of which he 
presumably delivered as chapter talks to the monks of Revesby or Rievaulx;?? 
with another thirty-one, titled On the Prophetic Homilies of Isaiah, comprising 
a commentary on Isaiah 13-16. He preached one sermon on the Feast of Saint 
Katherine, perhaps on the occasion of a woman's consecration to the religious 
life,93 and three addressed to synods; it also seems likely that he preached 
in Westminster Abbey at the translation of Edward the Confessor's relics.9?^ 
Aelred may also have written poetry: Reginald of Durham credits him with 
having written verses (prosam rithmico modulamine) in honor of Saint Cuth- 
bert, and it seems possible that he was author of the words of the hymn ‘Jesu, 
Dulcis Memoria."9?5 

Aelred wrote his first treatise, Mirror of Charity, probably in 141 or 142, ex- 
plaining Cistercian monasticism as exemplifying the life of charity. During the 
150s, while most actively involved in public life outside of Rievaulx, he wrote 
five narrative works on historical subjects: Account of the Battle of the Standard, 
Lament for King David, Genealogy of the Kings of the English, The Life of Saint 
Ninian, and The Saints of Hexham, though his great Life of Saint Edward came 
only after Edward's canonization in 61. In the 160s, however, as Aelred found 
himself less and less physically able to leave the monastery, he again turned 
his attention to monastic and spiritual topics, responding to the needs of his 


91 See Truax, Aelred the Peacemaker, 98-114; see also Marsha L. Dutton, Introduction to The 
Lives of the Northern Saints, CF 71:26-31. 

92 Gaetano Raciti has edited Aelred's liturgical sermons in CCCM 2ABC (Turnhout, 1989, 
2001, 2012) and the sermon-commentary on Isaiah in cccM 2D (Turnhout, 2005); his 
spiritual treatises were edited by Anselm Hoste and C.H. Talbot in CCCM 1 (Turnhout, 
1971). For a substantive study of the sermons, see Philippe Nouzille, Expérience de Dieu 
et Théologie Monastique au XII* Siécle: Étude sur les sermons d'Aelred de Rievaulx (Paris, 
1999). 

93 See Marie Anne Mayeski, “The Right Occasion for the Words’: Situating Aelred's Homily 
on Saint Katherine,” Cistercian Studies Quarterly 33.1 (1998), 45-60. 

94 Walter Daniel, Vita A 32; CF 57321; Chronicon Angliae Petriburgense, 98; Peter Jackson has 
identified and edited the sermon that he believes Aelred preached on that occasion: "In 
translacione sancti Edwardi confessoris: The Lost Sermon by Aelred of Rievaulx Found?" 
trans. Tom License, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 40 (2005), 45-83. 

95 Reginald, Libellus, 175-77; Charles Dumont, “L'Hymne ‘Dulcis Jesus memoria’: le Jubilus' 
serait-il d'Aelred de Rievaulx?" In S. Aelred de Rievaulx: Le Miroir de la Charité. Journées 
d'Études, Collectanea Cisterciensia 55 (1993), 233-38; Pedro E. Gomez, "Dulcis Iesu memo- 
ria. El dulce método de la teología monástica medieval. Homenaje a san Elredo de Rieval’, 
Cistercium 254 (2010), 196—224. 
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community. He wrote Spiritual Friendship after April 1164, as is shown by its 
allusion to the papal schism of 1159-64.96 Also probably dating from the 1160s 
are Jesus as a Boy of Twelve and Formation of Anchoresses.9" 

Readers today are most familiar with Aelred's teaching about the powerful 
and enduring love of God from his two works most concerned with monas- 
tic life and faith, Mirror of Charity and Spiritual Friendship. Indeed many who 
know of Aelred only through these books assume that friendship was his pri- 
mary concern, and it is certainly true that as the novice master he was when he 
wrote Mirror and as the abbot who wrote Friendship, he endeavored to guide 
his monks to live, work, talk, and pray together. A similar impulse to monastic 
teaching prompted his two short works of spiritual direction, Jesus as a Boy of 
Twelve and The Formation of Anchoresses. The first work focuses on the Lukan 
pericope of the boy Jesus remaining behind his parents in the temple in Jeru- 
salem, with the search of Joseph, Mary, and their friends for him modeling the 
Christian's search for Christ. The second work begins by providing guidance 
for the daily life of an anchoress rather than for monks but then develops into 
what Aelred calls *a threefold meditation, on the past, the present, and the 
future.”98 In this work Aelred further develops the method of imaginative par- 
ticipation seen in Jesus as a Boy of Twelve, guiding the audience to participate 
in each stage of Jesus' human life from his conception to his resurrection. 

On the Soul, generally agreed to be Aelred's final work, is quite different 
from the others, articulating an anthropology similar to that of Augustine's 
On the Trinity. But Aelred also approaches this abstract subject with an effort 
to ensure his audience's understanding by writing it as a dialogue, leading a 
monk step by step through his explanation.’ In this under-explored work he 
addresses not only the nature of the soul with its three faculties, memory, intel- 
lect, and will. Most memorably, he defines memory as “having the capacity of 
receiving God. From the moment that one knows God, God begins to dwell in 
his memory, and as often as one brings God to mind, he finds him there.”!°° He 
also uses this work to affirm the goodness of the body and to refute the Albig- 
ensian rejection of baptism, the Eucharist, and marriage.!?! 


96  Spiramic 2.41; CCCM 1:310; CF 5:79-80. 

97 Vita A 32; CF 57120-22; Anselm Hoste, Bibliotheca Aelrediana, Instrumenta Patristica 2 
(The Hague, 1962), 30; Squire, Aelred, passim. 

98 _Inst incl 29; CCCM 1:662; CF 2:79. 

99 A particularly thorough study of this work is Marjory Lange, "A Reading of Aelred of 
Rievaulx's De Anima: Through Ciceronian Dialogue to Personal Testament”, Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 45.4 (2010), 401-20. 

100 Anima 2.2; CCCM 1:710; CF 22:77. 

101 Anima 1.60—62; CCCM 1:704—05; CF 22:65-67. 
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While the spiritual works focus inward, on human relationships and the re- 
lationship between the individual and God, the historical works show Aelred's 
deep concern for the world outside the monastery. Watching the strife and 
bloodshed that tortured England between 135 and 154 as King Stephen and 
the Empress Matilda battled for the throne, Aelred, who had grown up on fam- 
ily stories of Viking raids and conflict between the Anglo-Saxons and Norman 
invaders, began late in Stephen's reign to explore the events and personages 
of the English past. He wrote three of these treatises at least in part to guide 
Henry 11, both before and during his reign, urging him to work toward the res- 
toration of peace in England and to exemplify in himself the faith and virtue 
through which the Anglo-Saxon kings had brought peace and prosperity to 
their people.!?? These works repeatedly call for close cooperation between the 
church and crown, aiming during the early years of Plantagenet power to in- 
troduce the traditional principles and values of the English into the reign of 
the new kings. 

These works generally concern current events less than they do the people 
who shaped the events and the impact of those people on their 12th-century 
descendants. It seems likely that the first of those works to be written is the 
Account of the Battle of the Standard, a brief account of an 138 battle in the war 
between Stephen and his cousin. Although the date of the work has long been 
estimated at 1155-1157, after the ascent of Henry 11 to the English throne,!?? it 
seems clear that it must have been written before the 1154 death of Stephen, as 
Walter Espec, echoing the beginning of Stephen's coronation charter, declares 
that both popular and ecclesiastical forces supported the succession of Ste- 
phen: "But we are not undertaking an unjust war on behalf of our king, who 
has not invaded a kingdom not rightfully his, as enemies falsely claim, but has 
accepted it as an offering, he whom the people sought, the clergy chose, the 


102 On Aelred's efforts to influence the English crown, see, e.g., Elizabeth Freeman, Narratives 
of a New Order: Cistercian Historical Writing in England 1150-1220 (Brepols, 2002), 12-14, 
20; Martha Newman, Boundaries of Charity: Cistercian Culture and Ecclesiastical Reform 
(Stanford, 1996), 175-82; Marie Anne Mayeski, "Secundum naturam: The Inheritance of 
Virtue in Aelred's Genealogy of the English Kings", Cistercian Studies Quarterly 37 (2002), 
221-28. 

103 Maurice Powicke, Introduction to Walter Daniel, Vita Ailredi Abbatis Rievall; xcvii, xcix. 
Powicke explains this range of dates by noting that in the work Walter Espec "is eulogised 
in the past tense" and that therefore Aelred was probably writing after Espec's death in 
March 1155 (Vita Ailredi, xcix). Hoste accepts this dating without explanation (Bibliotheca 
Aelrediana, 39). 
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pope anointed, and apostolic authority confirmed in his kingdom.”! It seems 
unlikely that Aelred would have asserted such a claim to Stephen's legitimacy 
in a work written after Henry 11 took the throne in 1135, given that Henry's 
mother, the Empress Matilda, had fought for nineteen years to be recognized 
as England's queen. To categorize the Empress and Henry himself among Ste- 
phen's unnamed enemies, however tacitly, would surely have been impossible 
once Henry had been declared Stephen's heir in 153.105 

Additional internal evidence for a date before the ascension of Henry is 
Aelred's twice referring to "King Henry" an indication thatat the time of writing 
there had as yet been no second King Henry.!?6 But the work also seems have 
been written after Henry of Anjou's marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine on May 
11, 1152, according to the speech by Walter Espec declaring that a force of “Celts, 
Angevins, and Aquitanians" had frequently conquered over enemies, whereas 
before Henry's marriage, the Angevins and Aquitanians were enemies.!07 

In Account of the Battle Aelred shows the value of cooperation between 
church and crown, with Archbishop Thurstan of York and his delegate, Bishop 
Ralph Nowell of the Orkneys, leading the battle for Stephen's forces against 
those of King David, Matilda's uncle and supporter. Similarly, by including in 
Walter Espec's speech a lengthy passage on the founding of Rievaulx and other 
regional monasteries, Aelred indicates that it is not only bishops and knights 
who support Stephen’s cause but also canons and monks.!0? 


104 ‘Relatio Venerabilis Aelredi, Abbatis Rievallensis, de Standardo” 3 (hereafter Relatio), in 
Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry 11., and Richard 1., 3 vols., (ed.) Richard Howlett 
(London, 1886), 3:179-99; PL 195:705; “The Battle of the Standard’, in CF 56:245-69, here 
254. Stephen's charter begins Ego Stephanus Dei gratia, assensu cleri et populi in regem 
Anglorum electus, et a Willelmo Cantuariensi archiepiscopo et sancte Romane ecclesie le- 
gato consecratus, et ab Innocentio sancte romane sedis pontifice confirmatus ("Charte du 
Roi Étienne [1136]”, in Chartes des Libertés Anglaises [100-1305], (ed.) Charles Bémont and 
Alphonse Picard [Paris, 1892], 8-9). 

105 In The Saints of Hexham, probably written in spring 1155, Aelred contradicts this claim, 
challenging Stephen's claim to legitimate rule: “At the death of King Henry ... Stephen 
usurped sovereign power over the English" (ss Haug 5; Raine, Priory 1183; CF 71:77). 

106 Relatio 2, 4; PL 195:703, 708; CF 56:250, 260. 

107 Relatio 3; PL 195:704; CF 252. 

108 Relatio 2; PL 195:704; CF 56:249-51. Burton points out that, given the Order's French ori- 
gins, Walter Espec's founding a Cistercian monastery in the reign of Henry I would have 
demonstrated his attachment to the young Norman dynasty, indirectly giving *a supple- 
mentary guarantee of his loyal ‘fidelity” (Burton, Aelred de Rievaulx, 88-89; my transla- 
tion). Aelred's inclusion of this event in Walter's speech not only reiterates Walter's alle- 
giance to Stephen, the current Norman king of England, but also implies his own, though 
of course it might also be read as a statement of fidelity to Henry of Anjou. 
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Aelred's Lament for David must have been written soon after David's death 
in May u53. Centered in Aelred's grief for the transitus of the patron of his 
youth, it also provides a portrait of good kingship. David appears in this work as 
both just and merciful, concerned to hear and assist the poor but also to build 
the kingdom's prosperity by improving trade and agriculture. He is first and 
last a Christian king, founding and supporting churches and monasteries 
and, especially in his last days, living a quasi-monastic life devoted to prayer 
and meditation. 

Aelred's next historical work, Genealogy, immediately follows the Lament in 
manuscripts of the two works, according to Aelred's instructions in the letter 
to Henry that precedes the two works. Written between the November 1153 
naming of Henry of Anjou as Stephen's heir and Stephen's death in October 
1154, the work offers Henry a kind of family album of his Anglo-Saxon royal 
ancestors. It exhorts him to imitate these ancestors in virtue and faith and so to 
achieve for England the same prosperity and peace that it enjoyed in the days 
of the best of the earlier kings, Alfred and Edgar. This work calls particular at- 
tention to the blessings that surrounded the reigns of those Anglo-Saxon kings 
who adhered to the guidance of Saint Dunstan (924-988), and it ends with a 
reminder to Henry that historians like Aelred himself will depend on Henry's 
life and deeds to compile his legacy for posterity: “I, moreover, as I end this 
book beg my God that as a gift of his mercy your way of life may be such... that 
we may have something worthy of eternal remembrance to transmit to poster- 
ity about you by this ministry of letters.”!09 

Aelred wrote for Henry again seven years later, in 161-63, after Henry had 
been king for six or seven years. After Pope Alexander 111 canonized Edward 
in 1161 as an act of gratitude for Henry's effective support in the papal schism, 
Laurence, abbot of Westminster, invited Aelred to write a new life for the trans- 
lation of Edward's relics to a new shrine in Westminster Abbey. Two previous 
authors had written such lives, in 1066 or 1067 and then in 1138, the second 
time as part of a failed canonization dossier by Osbert of Clare, canon of West- 
minster.!? Aelred’s Life of Edward is for the most part a close revision of the 
138 version, praising Edward's holiness, virtuous reign, chaste marriage, and 
miraculous powers of healing, but with significant textual changes emphasiz- 
ing Edward's caring relationship with those around him.” Several passages 


109 Gen Angl 27; PL 195:738; CF 56:122. 

110 Frank Barlow, (ed.) and trans., The Life of King Edward Who Rests at Westminster, 2nd ed. 
(1962; Oxford, 1992); Marc Bloch, (ed.), "La Vie de S. Edouard le Confesseur par Osbert de 
Clare”, Analecta Bollandiana 41 (1923), 5-131. 

111 See Katherine T. Yohe, "Aelred's Recrafting of the Life of Edward the Confessor" Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 38 (2003), 177-89. 
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of Aelred's own invention declare Henry to be Edward's chosen heir and the 
fulfillment of a prophetic vision granted to Edward on his deathbed, revealing 
the disaster coming to England and then, later, restoration of the Anglo-Saxon 
line of kings. It thus points beyond Edward and the Norman Conquest to the 
Angevin/Plantagenet dynasty founded by Henry 11.2 

In addition to these five works about political issues, Aelred wrote three 
works about past and present religious life in England for the benefit of people 
and places with which he had personal ties. The Saints of Hexham tells of the 
five early bishops of Hexham whose relics remained in the church of Saint 
Andrew, celebrating their formal translation to new shrines in March 1155. In 
this work Aelred tells of the way in which the relics of the bishops protected 
themselves against attempts to move them, specifically by members of Aelred's 
family, thereby demonstrating that the anonymous bones are indeed those of 
the Hexham saints.!? The Life of Saint Ninian, perhaps written for the conse- 
cration of Bishop Christian of Whithorn on Dec. 19, 155, celebrates the life and 
miracles of the legendary Saint Ninian, 4th- or 5th-century-founder of the see 
of Whithorn, and contains passages recalling Aelred's youthful experience in 
the region. 

The last of the three works, A Certain Wonderful Miracle, tells of the rape of 
a young Gilbertine nun of Watton by a lay brother, her subsequent pregnancy 
and brutal punishment at the hands of her sisters, and finally her miraculous 
delivery from her pregnancy and from the fetters that bound her, with Aelred 
called in to advise.!5 While the date of this work is uncertain, the events it 
reports must have taken place in the early 1160s, as Archbishop Henry Murdac 
probably brought her to Watton as a child of four during his brief tenure be- 
tween u51 and 153. It is possible that Aelred wrote the work in response to the 
Gilbertine laybrothers’ revolt, which Brian Golding has dated 164-65.16 


112 Fora recent study of the Vita S. Edwardi see Matthias Lemoine, “Le moine et le saint roi’, 
Collectanea Cisterciensia 68 (2006), 34—47, 218-27. 

113 Marsha L. Dutton, “Saints Refusing to Leave: Aelred of Rievaulx’s The Saints of Hexham as 
an Inverted Translatio" in The Medieval Translator, Vol. 15, In Principio Fuit Interpres, (ed.) 
Alessandra Petrina (Turnhout, 2013), 187-200. 

114 There is a great deal of scholarship on Saint Ninian but until recently not much on 
Aelred's Vita. See however John MacQueen, St. Nynia with a Translation of the Miracula 
Nynie Episcopi and the Vita Niniani (Edinburgh, 1990), and Marie Anne Mayeski, “Clothing 
Maketh the Saint: Aelred’s Narrative Intent in the Life of Saint Ninian’, Cistercian Studies 
Quarterly 44.2 (2009), 181-90. 

115 See Marsha L. Dutton, “Were Aelred of Rievaulx and Gilbert of Sempringham Friends? 
Evidence from Aelred's A Certain Wonderful Miracle and the Gilbertine Lay Brothers' Re- 
volt" forthcoming from American Benedictine Review. 

116 For the date of the laybrothers' report see Katherine Sykes, Inventing Sempringham: 
Gilbert of Sempringham and the Origins of the Role of the Master, Abhandlungen 46 
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These three works all concern places and people Aelred knew. Hexham was 
his childhood home, and as an adult he seems to have retained a close relation- 
ship with the Augustinian priors there. He had had ample opportunity to visit 
Whithorn as a young man and to return there from time to time when visiting 
Rievaulx's daughter house of Melrose or dealing with Scottish landowners, and 
his prefatory letter to Ninian makes it clear that he had a warm relationship 
with the bishop of Whithorn, at whose invitation he wrote. Finally he appar- 
ently knew Gilbert of Sempringham, founder of the Gilbertines, perhaps writ- 
ing Miracle in part to express his concerns about the dangers inherent in the 
easy access between the women and men in Gilbertine communities.!" In a 
sense, then, these three anomalous works are among his most personal, writ- 
ten either at the request of or as advice to old friends. 


1.7 Aelred's Sources 


In the Prologue to Spiritual Friendship Aelred indicates that he had read broad- 
ly before he entered Rievaulx, including Cicero, Scripture, and "the writings of 
the holy fathers."!5 Walter Daniel emphasizes Aelred's devotion to Augustine's 
Confessions and the Gospel of John, both of which he apparently had with him 
in his last days.!? His long familiarity with Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the 
English People is also obvious from his historical works. Scholars have naturally 
therefore focused on the role of these works as sources for his writing, but over 
the past fifty years they have extended their analysis of Aelred's reading and its 
influence on his writing, ranging from other works of Augustine to Ambrose, 
Jerome, Gregory the Great, Anselm of Canterbury, and Jean de Fécamp, and to 
such additional English historical writers as Simeon of Durham and Henry of 
Huntingdon. 

In addition to citing and directly quoting from or rephrasing the thought of 
classical, patristic, and other medieval writers, Aelred also frequently modeled 
his work on that of other authors, for example incorporating an Augustinian 
confessional voice into his spiritual works, most obviously in the narrative of 
his monastic conversion in Book1 of Mirror of Charity, in the recollection of his 


(Zurich and Vienna, 2011), 74; on the relationship between Miracle and the laybrothers' 
revolt, see Dutton, “Were Gilbert and Aelred Friends?" 

117 Brian Golding suggests that the more stringent regulations for relationships between 
women and men in Gilbert's priories developed after Aelred wrote this treatise (Brian 
Golding, Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertine Order c. 1130—c. 1300 | Oxford, 1995], 38). 

118 Spiramic Prol1-2; CCCM 1:287; CF 5:53. 
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youthful longing for love in Spiritual Friendship, and in his confession of God's 
having saved him from "the whirlpool of debauchery" in Formation of Anchor- 
esses.?? While his Prologue to Spiritual Friendship is explicit in identifying the 
work's debt to Cicero's De amicitia, and the work as a whole refers regularly to 
Augustine in both acknowledgment and disagreement, it also repeatedly cites 
and quotes from Ambrose's De officiis, which exercises a particularly power- 
ful influence on the work.!?! Pastoral Prayer is imbued with the language and 
the form of other contemporary meditative works by authors such as Jean de 
Fécamp, William of Saint-Thierry, and Anselm of Canterbury. Of course Scrip- 
ture, the Cistercian liturgy, and the Rule of Saint Benedict also echo through- 
out all of Aelred's works.122 

The historical works as well show the influence of Aelred's wide reading. 
The most prominent influence in that regard is the Venerable Bede, whose 
influence surely contributed to Aelred's historical knowledge and active love 
of historical writing. But the historical works also reveal his broad familiarity 
with other English historical authors and subjects: Genealogy incorporates the 
West Saxon royal genealogy found in both the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and As- 
ser's Life of King Alfred as well as material from Simeon of Durham’s Life of the 
Kings. Account of the Battle of the Standard begins with a passage from Henry 
of Huntingdon's treatise on the same battle and embeds a quotation from King 
Stephen's coronation charter within a speech given by Walter Espec. The Saints 
of Hexham includes passages from Simeon's Life of the Kings and Church of 
Durham, and John McQueen has identified the Miracula St. Nynie as the basic 
source for The Life of Saint Ninian.?? And the Life of Saint Edward, King and 
Confessor, for many centuries the most popular of the historical works, is based 
on Osbert's 1138 Life of Edward. 

At the same time, Aelred is notable for many literary and stylistic innova- 
tions that have powerfully influenced centuries of theological and historical 
writers. His two works of spiritual direction guide the reader to increasing spir- 
itual intimacy with Jesus through imaginative participation in the events of his 
life. This new form of spirituality led directly to Bonaventure's Tree of Life, the 


120 Spec car 128; CCCM 1:46-48; CF 17:133-36; Aelred, Inst incl 32; CCCM 1:674-75; CF 
2:94-95. 

121 MarshaL. Dutton, “A Model for Friendship: Ambrose's Contribution to Aelred of Rievaulx's 
Spiritual Friendship", American Benedictine Review 64.1 (2013), 39—66. 

122  Raciti's edition of Aelred's sermons in the CCCM volumes is especially thorough in show- 
ing Aelred's citations of the Cistercian liturgy. 

123 MacQueen, St. Nynia. 
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popular Pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditations on the Life of Christ, Ludolph the 
Carthusian's Life of Jesus Christ, and Ignatius of Loyola's Spiritual Exercises.!?^ 
Formation also influenced other works of anchoritic direction in the 12th and 
13th centuries, cited for example in the popular Ancrene Riwle, and contained 
the first instance of the popular medieval genre of the Life of Christ. The Life 
of Saint Edward introduced both the iconic image of Edward the Confessor 
and his ring and the miracle behind the story of the boy Arthur's pulling a 
sword making him king of Britain. The Life itself remains the core of all lives 
of the Confessor since, in Latin prose and poetry and in English, Icelandic, and 
French translations.!?5 

But much work remains to be done on other Aelredian sources. While schol- 
ars regularly mention similarities between Aelred's works guiding meditation 
on the events of Jesus' human life and Anselm's prayers to, among others, the 
Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, and Saint John the Evangelist, and J.-P. Migne 
includes part of Aelred’s threefold meditation among Anselm's works,!?6 no 
scholar has yet taken up the task of determining explicit Anselmian influence 
on Aelred.??? Similarly, although there have been isolated studies of parallels 
between Aelred's development of spirituality grounded in the sacred human- 
ity of Christ and that of such other 12th-century Cistercian abbots as Bernard 
of Clairvaux, little analysis has been done on the question." Finally, the spe- 
cifics of Aelred's use of English historical writers deserves much more study 
than it has yet received. As more is learned about his sources and the way he 
used them, it will become increasingly possible to understand the shape and 
development of his thought. 


124 See Marsha L. Dutton, "The Cistercian Source: Aelred, Bonaventure, and Ignatius" in Goad 
and Nail: Studies in Medieval Cistercian History, x, (ed.) E. Rozanne Elder, cs 84 (Kalama- 
zoo, 1985), 151-78. 

125 Marsha L. Dutton, “Aelred, Historian: Two Portraits in Plantagenet Myth’, Cistercian Stud- 
ies Quarterly 28 (1993), 112-43; “The Staff in the Stone: Finding Arthur's Sword in the Vita 
Sancti Edwardi of Aelred of Rievaulx”, Arthuriana 17.3 (2007), 3-30; Domenico Pezzini, 
"The Genealogy and Posterity of Aelred of Rievaulx's Vita Sancti Edwardi Regis et Confes- 
soris", in The Translation of Religious Texts in the Middle Ages (Bern, 2008), 333—72. 

126 See PL 158:785-94; André Wilmart, "Le recueil des prières de S. Anselme,” in Méditations 
et Priéres de S. Anselme, trans. D.A. Castel, Pax x1 (Paris, 1923), xvi. 

127 Ihave noted the numerous Anselmian echoes in Aelred's Pastoral Prayer, in For Your Own 
People: Aelred of Rievaulx's Pastoral Prayer, CF 73 (Kalamazoo, 2008). 

128 See, e.g., Marsha L. Dutton, “Intimacy and Imitation: The Humanity of Christ in Cistercian 
Spirituality, in Erudition at God's Service: Studies in Medieval Cistercian History, x1, (ed.) 
John R. Sommerfeldt (Kalamazoo, 1987), 33-69. 
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1.8 Concluding Thoughts 


It is perhaps inevitable that Aelred's life and work should be regarded as split 
between the two worlds of the monastery and the court, spheres private and 
public. His own desire as a young man to move from David's court into the 
peace of monastic life, his determination to welcome the weak and the im- 
periled from the world into Rievaulx, and his retreat at the end of his life from 
public activity into prayer and contemplative reading all represent the lifelong 
tension he experienced between those two worlds. In his Pastoral Prayer, he 
reminds Jesus of his monks' origin in the world and the refuge they found at 
Rievaulx: "Are they not your family, your own people whom you led out of 
Egypt for a second time, whom you created, whom you redeemed? At long last 
you gathered them from various places and had them live a common life in 
this house"2? As death approached in the winter of 1166-67, Walter reports, 
Aelred spoke explicitly to his monks of the constant pull he had experienced 
between his abbatial role and his public activities, complicating his years as 
their abbot: "Often I have begged your permission when ... I had occasion to 
seek the king's court; and now with your permission and with the help of your 
prayers I go hence, from exile to the fatherland, from darkness to light, from 
this evil world to God."!30 

Aelred's works reflect the different stages and aspects of his life, his different 
responsibilities, skills, and desires. Readers who know only the spiritual works 
might not suspect the existence of the political and hagiographical works, 
while those who know Aelred mostly through his sermons hear in them the 
voice familiar to his monks but still unheard by most of today's readers and 
probably also unknown to the public figures for whom he traveled and wit- 
nessed and negotiated. 

It was not possible even in Aelred's own time to comprehend his com- 
plexity—his broad range of incisive thought, active participation in both 
monastic and political affairs, and tender service to his community—but 
those who knew him tried: Walter, of course, but fellow monks and abbots as 
well. Remembering Aelred soon after his death, Gilbert of Hoyland, another 
12th-century Cistercian abbot, wrote, "He abounded in milky teaching for the 
salvation and consolation of little ones, yet he often subtly mixed with it the 
wine of joyful and inebriating words. His milk had the power of wine ... You 
could feel in his words the passion of inebriating grace. He was endowed with 


129 Orat past 3; CF 73:40-43. 
130 Vita A 50; CF 57134. 
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a ready understanding but passionate affection"?! And Jocelyn of Furness 
called him “witty, eloquent, social and pleasant, generous and discerning. He 
was superior to all his fellow prelates in the church, gentle and patient, full of 
compassion for the bodily infirmities and manners of others."!32 

In recent years as well, people who know Aelred only by reading his works 
have attempted to capture his spirit and his significance. Elias Dietz, for ex- 
ample, has explained the essence of Aelred's life and thought as shaped by the 
multiple circumstances of his life, resulting in a profound awareness of and in- 
sistence on the complexity of the world. Defining him as “a man who spent his 
entire life in the midst of three spheres of influence: his Anglo-Saxon heritage 
by birth, the ecclesiastical tradition by vocation, and Norman politics by force 
of circumstances in an occupied England" Dietz projects the way that life ex- 
perience shaped Aelred's life and works: "Whether he is interpreting Scripture 
or analyzing situations Aelred is always keenly aware of the multiplicity of pos- 
sible meanings and of the numerous consequences that flow from any choice 
or act ... Aelred manages to construct an historical and theological synthesis 
that both fully incorporates the complexity of these realities and reconciles 
them in a unified vision."133 

Throughout his life Aelred was drawn between the contemplative peace 
and spiritual fruitfulness of the cloister and the hurly-burly of the court, atten- 
tive to the need of individual monks even when occupied with a crowd of visi- 
tors but also ready at a moment's notice to abandon quiet conversations with 
friends to minister to the sick or dying. He was conscious not only of the dy- 
namic tension between the contemplative and the active lives, both of which 
he energetically embraced, but also of the rich variety of ways in which he 
might help to shape his age. Not content merely to preach and guide, not will- 
ing to write only chapter discourses or works of spiritual guidance, not even 
able to limit his influence to monks, or to kings, but extending himself to an- 
choresses and nuns as well, Aelred was a man of energy and spirit and power, a 
thinker, a teacher, and a loving shepherd to his community. 


131 Gilbert of Hoyland, S 40.4; Sermon 41.6 in Sermons on the Song of Songs, 111, trans. Law- 
rence C. Braceland, CF 26 (Kalamazoo, 1979), 497; PL 184:218. 

132 Jocelin of Furness, Vita S. Waltheni, 257. 

133 Elias Dietz, ‘Ambivalence Well Considered: An Interpretive Key to the Whole of Aelred's 
Works”, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 471 (2012), 71-85, here 72. 


CHAPTER 2 

Aelred on Abbatial Responsibilities! 
Daniel M. La Corte 

24 Introduction 


Father Charles Dumont, ocso, one of the earliest and most distinguished of 
20th-century Aelredian scholars, has observed that Aelred's successful pasto- 
ral leadership placed him among the most famous Cistercian fathers, that in 
fact “he alone of the first four great abbots [Bernard, William of Saint-Thierry, 
Guerric of Igny, and Aelred] had previously been a novice master; not very 
long—scarcely two years—but long enough to remain something of a nov- 
ice master throughout his life as abbot”? Dumont highlights Aelred's ability to 
communicate his understanding of the difficulties of the monastic life through 
the encouragement, support, and confidence necessary in a novice master 
while ministering to the needs of the entire flock. Aelred's words as they are 
preserved in writing are full of empathetic motivation and thoughtful correc- 
tive criticism. 

A previous generation of scholars found it useful to compare Aelred to Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, his better-known and more publicly active monastic brother. 
Such scholars of Cistercian monasticism were introduced to Aelred primarily 
as an English abbot with influence paralleling that of the more famous Ber- 
nard; as a result the great monastic scholar David Knowles bestowed upon him 
the now frequently cited title “the Bernard of the North.”3 While not as prolific 
a writer as Bernard, Aelred did produce many sermons, historical works, saints' 


1 I was able to complete this chapter through the generous support of the Saint Ambrose 
University Baecke Chair Lecture award. 

2 Charles Dumont, "Introduction: Aelred of Rievaulx: His Life and Works" in Aelred of Rievaulx, 
Mirror of Charity, trans. Elizabeth Connor, CF 17 (Kalamazoo, 1990), 12. (hereafter cited as 
TCF 17). 

3 See David Knowles, The Religious Orders in England, 2 vols. (Cambridge, UK, 19481959), 
2:240. See also Amédée Hallier, The Monastic Theology of Aelred of Rievaulx: An Experiential 
Theology, trans. Columban Heaney, cs 2 (Shannon, Ireland, 1969), 1. In Aelred's own time 
Nicholas, the cantor of Rievaulx, had similarly praised Aelred by comparing him to the Cis- 
tercian Order's most famous abbot, Bernard: Bernardo prope ... par ordo, par pietatis amor 
(Nicholas of Rievaulx, Ac imprimis, Notitia altera; PL 195:208). 
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lives, and works for extra-cloistral audiences for bishops and monarchs as well 
as treatises of spiritual and theological guidance for his monks.^ 

Aelred's teaching offered more than an understanding of the benefits of the 
contemplative Cistercian life for the monks, however; his words also revealed 
his concept of what it was to be a responsible and caring abbot. Aelred taught 
his monks from his own experience, filling them with hope and assurance of 
the rich and rewarding life to be lived according to the Rule of Saint Benedict. 
As a gifted teacher and spiritual guide, Aelred dispersed spiritual guidance and 
monastic anthropology throughout his writings, so faithfully discharging his 
abbatial duties. 

An important distinction between Aelred and Bernard as influential 12th- 
century Cistercian abbots has to do with their role in giving direct guidance 
to the members of their communities. Both Bernard and Aelred had official 
responsibility not only to the monks of their own monasteries but also to those 
monasteries' foundations. Bernard's visitation obligations would have required 
his almost constant traveling and, as a result, frequent absences from Clair- 
vaux, even had he not been constantly on the road in service to the church 
during the papal schism of 1130 to 1138, accompanying Pope Innocent 11 in his 
travels, preaching the ill-fated Second Crusade, intervening as a peacemaker in 
military conflicts, and engaging in political disputes such as the ones with Pe- 
ter Abelard and Gilbert de la Porrée.5 These absences greatly limited his time 
at Clairvaux and his availability to his community. But as scholars have long 
emphasized, Aelred carried out regular personal abbatial direction at Revesby 
and then at Rievaulx. Indeed Hallier contends that "Aelred was preeminently 
an abbot.’6 

Aelred's extant sermons reflect the Cistercian Order's requirements as set 
forth in the Consuetudines that the abbot of a Cistercian monastery preach to 
his community in chapter at least twelve times a year, on the greater feasts of 


4 For Aelred’s involvement in extraclaustral affairs, see John R. Sommerfeldt, Aelred of Rievaulx: 
Pursuing Perfect Happiness (New York, 2005), 1-3. See also Marsha L. Dutton, Introduction to 
Walter Daniel, The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx, (ed.) and trans. F.M. Powicke, CF 57 (Kalama- 
ZOO, MI, 1994), 28-36, and Marsha L. Dutton, (ed.) and author of Introduction to Aelred of 
Rievaulx, The Lives of the Northern Saints, trans. Jane Patricia Freeland, CF 71 (Kalamazoo, M1, 
2006), 5-10. 

5 See William of Saint-Thierry, Vita Prima Sancti Bernardi Claraevallis Abbatis, (ed.) Paul Verdey- 
en, CCCM 89B (Brepols, 2011); William of Saint-Thierry, Arnold of Bonneval, and Geoffrey of 
Auxerre, The First Life of Bernard of Clairvaux, trans. Hilary Costello, cr 76 (Collegeville, MN, 
2015). For a discussion of Bernard's absences, see Emilia Jamroziak, The Cistercian Order in 
Medieval Europe, 1090-1500 (London and New York, 2013), 30-36. 

6 Hallier, Monastic Theology, 59. 
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the church year? Aelred's writings make it clear that Aelred adhered to this 
regulation, as the formation of his monks and his pastoral care for them oc- 
cupy the central place in his works. Moreover, he bears witness to this pastoral 
focus by placing himself at the center of spiritual discussions and dialogues 
with monks in several of his treatises.? In any case, more recent studies have 
allowed Aelred his own voice, skill, and style in explicating his understanding 
of the Cistercian monastic life.? 

Despite a widespread scholarly understanding of Aelred's active role as ab- 
bot and builder of monastic community, through the years little scholarship 
has been devoted to his abbatial teaching and activity, and what little exists 
relies heavily on Walter Daniel's Vita Aelredi. Those scholars who have writ- 
ten of his pastoral approach have for the most part sought to confirm Walter 
Daniel's gentle portrait rather than to discover a more balanced and accurate 
picture of this important English Cistercian. David Knowles wrote that Aelred 
“has ... something all together his own, a delicacy, an intuition."? Alberic 
Stacpoole focused on the way in which Aelred differed from other Cistercian 
abbots: "Aelred clearly departed in his own individual way from the abbatial 
tradition of the Citeaux movement, which had looked to the strongly ascetical 
example of Italy ... "! Such interpretations clearly recognize the pastoral com- 
passion and consolation that abound in Aelred's works as justifying Walter's 
portrait. Besides such commentary on Aelred's pastoral abilities and concern, 
few scholars have investigated Aelred's own understanding of his abbatial role. 
Aelred's understanding of his duty and responsibility as abbot, as well as the 
seriousness with which he viewed his abbatial position, informs his words on 
monastic life.!2 


7 Julian Paris, Nomasticon Cisterciense: seu, Antiquiores Ordines Cisterciensis Constitutiones, 
(ed.) Hugues Séjalon (Solesmes, France, 1892), 141; Danièle Choisselet and Placide Vernet, 
(eds.), Les Ecclesiastica Officia Cisterciens du XIIe siècle, La Documentation Cistercienne 22 
(Reiningue, 1989), 190. 

8 I am indebted to Marsha Dutton for her insight on Aelred's dialogues. See Marsha L. 
Dutton, Introduction to Walter Daniel, The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx, (ed.) and trans. 
F.M. Powicke, CF 57 (Kalamazoo, M1, 1994), 43-46. 

9 For example, see John R. Sommerfeldt: Aelred of Rievaulx: Pursuing Perfect Happiness 
(New York, 2005), and Aelred of Rievaulx on Love and Order in the World and the Church 
(New York, 2006). 

10 David Knowles, The Monastic Order in England (Cambridge, UK, 1941), 241. 

11 Alberic Stacpoole, “Aelred the Abbot. Venerabilis Aelredus Abbas Dulcissimus (1167— 
1967)", Pax 59 (1966), 67-74, here 69. 

12  Seemyarticles, "Abbot as Magister and Pater in the Thought of Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Aelred of Rievaulx”, in Truth as Gift: Studies in Medieval Cistercian History in Honor of John 
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2.2 Benedict's Abbatial Requirements 


Like all Cistercian abbots, Aelred relied heavily on an unadorned interpreta- 
tion of The Rule of Saint Benedict, written in the 6th century by Benedict of 
Nursia. The monastic renewal instituted at Citeaux in the last years of the uth 
century demanded a return to the desert.!? To facilitate this return, the Cister- 
cian fathers relied heavily on Benedict's Rule, which set the rhythm and tone 
of the monastic community's liturgical life, regulated its labor, and prescribed 
specific exercises for the spiritual growth of each member of the community. 
Because of the emphasis placed on the Rule by the early Cistercians, any in- 
vestigation into the demands of the office of a Cistercian abbot requires an 
investigation into the Rule's requirements and responsibilities for the abbot. 
At the heart of the integrated community of prayer and labor fostered by the 
Rule was the abbot, whose office required him to oversee what Benedict called 
the schola Christi.4 


R. Sommerfeldt, (eds.) Marsha L. Dutton, Daniel M. La Corte, and Paul Lockey, cs 204 
(Kalamazoo, 2004), 377—405; "Saint Benedict as Model Abbot in the Thought of Aelred of 
Rievaulx’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 35 (2000), 283-96; “Images of Abbot and Monastic 
Community in the Thought of Aelred of Rievaulx’, Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham Univer- 
sity, January 1, 1998; ETD Collection for Fordham University. 

13 On the Cistercian reform see Bede K. Lackner, The Eleventh-Century Background of Ci- 
teaux, CS 8 (Washington, DC, 1972), 249-63; Jean Leclercq, "The Intentions of the Found- 
ers of the Cistercian Order’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 4 (1969), 21-61; Louis J. Lekai, 
"Motives and Ideals of the Eleventh-Century Monastic Renewal" in The Cistercian Spirit: 
A Symposium in Memory of Thomas Merton, (ed.) M. Basil Pennington, cs 3 (Washington, 
DC, 1970), 27-47; Jean Leclercq, "The Intentions of the Founders of the Cistercian Order’, 
in The Cistercian Spirit: A Symposium in Memory of Thomas Merton, (ed.) M. Basil Pen- 
nington, cs 3 (Washington, DC, 1970), 88-133; Louis J. Lekai, “The Rule and the Early 
Cistercians’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 5 (1970), 243-51; Louis J. Lekai, “Ideals and Real- 
ity in Early Cistercian Life and Legislation’, in Cistercian Ideals and Reality, (ed.) John 
R. Sommerfeldt, cs 60 (Kalamazoo, 1978), 4-29; Charles Dumont, “Humanism and Rus- 
ticity: Aim and Practice of the Early Cistercians’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 17 (1982), 
65-81. 

14 RB 1980: The Rule of St. Benedict, (ed.) and trans. Timothy Fry, 164-65 (Collegeville, MN, 
1981), Prol.45 (hereafter cited as RB). Marsha L. Dutton has recently written of Aelred's 
Pastoral Prayer as “an extended commentary on the role of the abbot as Benedict defines 
it in the Rule" (Introduction, Aelred of Rievaulx, For Your Own People: Aelred of Rievaulx's 
Pastoral Prayer [Orat past], trans. Mark DelCogliano, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, CF 73 [Ka- 
lamazoo, 2008], 4 [hereafter cited as CF 73]). She and I were unaware of one another's 
work on this subject as we wrote. See also Basilius Steidle, "Dominici schola servitii: Zum 
Verständnis des Prologes der Regel St. Benedikts”, Benediktinische Monatsschrift zur Pflege 
religiósen und geistigen Lebens 28 (1952), 397—406. See also Gregorio Penco, "Sul concerto 
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2.3 Images of the Abbot in the Rule 


Chapter two of the Rule contains its first reference to the abbot and his office. 
Here Benedict admonishes the abbot to act as a superior should, because he is 
the vices Christi, Christ's representative in the community.!6 In Chapter sixty- 
three, Benedict reiterates the abbot's role as Christ to his community: “But the 
abbot, because he is believed to hold the place of Christ, is to be called lord 
and abbot, not for any claim of his own, but out of honor and love for Christ." 
Acting as Christ to his community, the abbot is to carry out each of the duties 
that proceed from this primary role. And since Christ taught his disciples, this 
image also carries with it the role of teacher in the school of Christ. 

All other images of the abbot can be subsumed under that of the teach- 
er because they amplify the qualities the teacher needs in order to instruct, 
discipline, and lead his community in the monastic life. Benedict portrayed a 
successful abbot with many images, however, showing him not only as magis- 
ter but also as pater, medicus, pastor, and servus.!® Aelred's writings indicate 
that in his own life he consciously acted with empathy in each of these roles— 
teaching, guiding, and healing the members of his community. 


2.31 Magister 

Throughout his works, Aelred presents the abbot as having a responsibility 
for teaching his monks. In his Pastoral Prayer he petitions the Lord that as 
an abbot he may have the grace of understanding so that he may teach his 


del monastero come schola" Collectanea Cisterciensia 32 (1970), 329-33. Penco traces the 
use of schola from Cassian through to Pierre de Celles. Adalbert de Vogüé comprehen- 
sively investigated the historical use of the phrase schola Christi in his article “The School 
of Christ: From the Disciples of Christ to the Monastery of the Master and of Benedict’, 
Cistercian Studies Quarterly 24 (1989), 16-24. See also Adalbert de Vogüé's The Rule of 
Saint Benedict: A Doctrinal and Spiritual Commentary, trans. John Baptist Hasbrouck, cs 
54 (Kalamazoo, 1983), 16-34, for a complete analysis based on the writings of Cassian and 
Augustine. Vogüé has established the parallelism of the phrases schola Christi and schola 
dominici by analyzing the Rule of the Master, which served as a source for Benedict's Rule. 

15 M. Xavier McMonagle, "The Service of Authority: The Abbot in the Rule of St. Benedict’, 
Cistercian Studies Quarterly 17 (1982), 316-37, here 319. 

16 RB 2.2; Fry 172-73. 

17  RB6343-14 Fry, 278-79. 

18 Magister: RB 2.24; Fry, 174—75; RB 5.9; Fry, 1188-89; pater: RB 2.3; Fry, 172-73; medicus: RB 
28.2; Fry, 224—25; pastor: RB 2.7—9; Fry, 172—73; RB 2.39; Fry, 178-79; RB 27.5-9; Fry, 224-25; 
Servus: RB 2.31—32; Fry, 176—77; RB 64.21; Fry, 284-85. 
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community. He also asks that, taught by the Lord's Spirit, he may win over all 
of his monks.? Aelred's explanation of the magisterial dimensions of the ab- 
bot's office relies heavily on the reality of love. In a sermon on Saints Peter and 
Paul, he associates the abbot's responsibility to love his community with Jesus' 
words to Peter in the gospel of John: 


And it should be noted that the Lord, when Peter answered, I love you, im- 
mediately said to him: Feed my sheep [John 2115-17]. As if he said: “In this 
way demonstrate the love you have for me, feed my sheep ..." For Christ's 
sheep are fed in two ways—that is, by word and by example.20 


Aelred here interprets Christ's command that Peter feed his sheep as meaning 
that the abbot's teaching begins in and relies on the love of Christ. He repeat- 
edly insists that the abbot must be taught by Christ and filled with his grace 
to accomplish his duty of instructing others: "though I myself am far too 
untaught, you bid me to teach others"?! Aelred declares, however, that only 
through Christ's gift of wisdom can the abbot teach his community: 


And since you have given your people this blind leader [Matt. 15:14], this 
untaught teacher, this ignorant guide, teach the one whom you have put 
in a teacher's position, lead the one whom you have commanded to lead 
others, guide the one whom you have appointed as a guide.22 


In Prayer Aelred also indicates the responsibility for teaching borne by the 
abbot by writing of the abbot's need for guidance in edifying each monk. The 
abbot, he shows, not only has an obligation for teaching each monk but also 
must teach as the Lord would teach and in accordance with his will. Aelred ex- 
emplifies his view of the way an abbot should lead when he expresses a heart- 
felt desire to serve each monk according to his needs and abilities: 


19  Aelred, Oratio pastoralis 7 (hereafter cited as Orat past), in Aelred of Rievaulx, For Your 
Own People: Aelred of Rievaulx's Pastoral Prayer, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, trans. Mark Del- 
Cogliano, CF 73 (Kalamazoo, 2008), 50—51. 

20 S 1840-u, in Sermones 1-xLv1 (First and Second Clairvaux Collection), (ed.) Gaetano 
Raciti, CCCM 2A (Brepols, 1989), 142 (hereafter cited as CCCM 2A); Aelred of Rievaulx, 
The Liturgical Sermons: The First Clairvaux Collection, Sermons One-Twenty-eight, trans. 
Theodore Berkeley and M. Basil Pennington, CF 58 (Kalamazoo, 2001), 257 (hereafter cited 
as CF 58). 

21  Oratpast 3, CF 73:40-41. 

22 Orat past 7; CF 73:50-51. 
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Therefore, teach me, sweet Lord, how to admonish the disturbed, how to 
console the faint-hearted, how to be a source of support for the weak, and 
how to accommodate myself to each one's character, disposition, incli- 
nations, aptitude, or lack thereof, according to the circumstances of the 
place and time, as seems best to you.25 


Just as Aelred suggests in Prayer that the effectiveness of the abbot's teaching 
of his monks depends on his own spiritual experience, in one of his sermons 
on Pentecost, he similarly declares that only the one who has tasted God's 
sweetness can reveal it. Here he again insists on the necessary connection be- 
tween experience and teaching: 


But as I see it, only experience teaches about his sweetness. Indeed, eye 
has not seen, hand has not touched, and ear has not heard, since the taste 
is spiritual and only to be discerned by this taste of experience ... Only 
the one who knows how to taste can belch.24 


Thus Aelred concludes that an abbot's own experience of the spiritual fruits 
of the monastic life provides the foundation for his teachings. He also points 
to the abbot's need for empathy, prudence, and discretion. Aelred knew the 
monastic life well, and he taught with the confident knowledge of the goal of 
monastic living: its focus on providing the optimum environment and exer- 
cises for soul’s re-formation.?5 

As the spiritual teacher that the Rule requires the abbot to be, Aelred con- 
fidently lays out the plan of monastic reformation. He addresses the monk's 
spiritual and physical natures concomitantly and continually, because this 
dual approach purges vices, promotes important virtues, and nourishes spiri- 
tual growth and love. Aelred divides the monastic observances that shape the 
monk’s life into two groups, physical and spiritual. But in his chapter discours- 
es he often discusses these observances together, describing them allegorically, 
for example, as cities where the soul's re-formation can occur: 


The Moses of old established six cities of refuge for the children of 
Israel ... It seems to me those six cities of refuge can signify the general 


23 Orat past 7; CF 73:50—51. 

24  Aelred, S 67, in Sermones XLVII-LXXXIV, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2B (Brepols, 2001) 
(hereafter cited as CCCM 2B), 181. 

25 For the physical environment of the Cistercian monastery see my “Flawed Portrayals 
of Bernard of Clairvaux's Attitude Towards Art”, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 29 (1994), 
451-69. 
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exercises that are provided for us. Three are physical: work, watching, and 
fasting ... Three, however, are spiritual: lectio, prayer, and meditation.26 


Each of these groups of activities promotes and maintains the re-forming vir- 
tues necessary for the faculties of the soul.27 

In such passages Aelred recommends a life that is difficult but also ben- 
eficial to the monk who diligently persists in it. He teaches that a life of love 
requires a proper balance between the physical and spiritual exercises that are 
the basis of the monastic regimen. The story of Martha and Mary from Luke 
10:38-39 provides him with a paradigm for this balance. He presents Martha 
as symbolizing labors, vigils, and fasts and Mary as divine reading, prayer, and 
meditation.?? Martha thus represents human work offered to the Lord, while 
"Mary symbolizes that leisure time in which humans are free from bodily labor 
and delight in the sweetness of the Lord, whether through lectio, prayer, or 
contemplation”? He goes on to say that the Rule itself recommends the works 
represented by these women: "Saint Benedict ... commended both to us, allot- 
ting certain times to Martha's work and certain times to Mary's work.’3° 

Both types of exercises are oriented towards personal reformation, and 
both are necessary to assist the monk to make the spiritual journey back to 
God. Aelred teaches that if the monk adheres to physical prescriptions, he will 
gain some respite from the demands of his body and so be free for his spiri- 
tual work: “physical discipline [corporalia] cleanses the soul of the stains of 
the passions in a special way, while spiritual discipline [spiritualia], like some 
heavenly aromatic spices, steeps it in the pleasantness of spiritual fragrance"?! 
Through physical discipline, the disordered condition of the body can be qui- 
eted and the soul can begin to move towards the delights of love. 


26 S 813-15, in CCCM 2A:67-68, CF 58:151-52. See also Aelred of Rievaulx, Liber de 
speculo caritatis 2.6.15 [hereafter cited as Spec car]; in CCCM 1:XI11-XVIII, 1-161, here 
72; CF 17:173-74; S 21.44, CCCM 2A:174; CF 58:151-52; Num. 35:1-14; Deut. 19:2-10; Josh. 
20:2—6. For a discussion of Aelred's treatment of the six cities of refuge see Emmanuel 
Cazabonne, "Aelred of Rievaulx and the ‘Cities of Refuge” Cistercian Studies Quarterly 42 
(2007), 267-98. 

27 See my “Reformation of the Intellect in the Thought of Aelred of Rievaulx”, in Reform and 
Renewal in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance: Studies in Honor of Louis Pascoe, (eds.) 
Thomas M. Izbicki and Christopher M. Bellitto (Leiden and Boston, 2000), 35-49. 

28 | SeeS 19.18; CCCM 2A:151; CF 58:268-69. 

29 $1949; CCCM 2A:159; CF 58:269. 

30 S 19.22; CCCM 24:152; CF 58:270. 

31 Spec car 3.34.81; CCCM 1:145; CF 17:278—79. 
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Benedict had advised that as magister the abbot vary correction of his 
monks from mild reproof to strict rebuke.?? Because of the importance of each 
element of the monastic exercises, Aelred insists that the abbot must not only 
prescribe exercises to the monks but also address any vices creeping into the 
community. Accordingly, in a sermon for the Assumption he criticizes certain 
monks for their sloth: 


They are wholly deluded brothers, deluded ... those who shroud their 
idleness and curiosity with the veil of contemplation ... they are idle and 
indolent, doing nothing but indulging their curiosity. They say: What is 
the point of working? What is the object of whacking a tree with an ax or 
a stone with a mallet? Mary has chosen the best part.?? 


In another sermon Aelred blames monks like these who resist restorative exer- 
cises, namely those things considered labora. While he acknowledges the dif- 
ficulties they encounter, he criticizes the solutions they offer. In directing his 
flock, he demonstrates his wisdom and experience, calling attention to monks 
who pick and choose which exercises they will perform. In Mirror of Charity 
he harshly rebukes such monks with a biblical analogy, calling those who lack 
commitment to the monastic life and complain about the burden of their la- 
bors "like dogs feeding on their own vomit"?* But he is unwilling to chastise 
without providing a better way: he urges prudence, lest his monks lose the 
spiritual benefits of the monastic life: 


There are many who wear themselves out in corporal works but never 
rise far towards the spiritual. Others flatter themselves at doing only spiri- 
tual [exercises], as it were [having only] linen cloth, and freeze out all 
spiritual fervor. They would not freeze if they stayed with the spiritual 
exercises with fervor and constancy.?5 


Aelred also allows for the occasions in monastic life when the time for reading, 
prayer, and meditation is disrupted. Therefore he instructs his monks how to 
make the best use of whatever restful time they have with the Lord. They must, 
he says, take full advantage of the times scheduled for quiet repose: 
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… we must surely do Martha’s task at certain times and at certain times 
Mary's task, unless there intervenes some necessity, which knows no law. 
Therefore we must punctiliously keep to those times which [the] Holy 
Spirit has determined for us: at the time of lectio we must stay still and 
quiet, not yielding to idleness or drowsiness, not departing from Jesus' 
feet, but sitting there and listening to his word.56 


Diligently practicing prayer, meditation, and lectio brings certain beneficial ef- 


fects. Aelred teaches that these effects are God's visitations and consolations 


imparted to the soul and that the Holy Spirit is at work in these encounters: 


Oh yes, brothers, true love is diffused into our hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
who is given to us. To be sure, the Holy Spirit was given in the Jordan, but 
he was given in sighs, in tears, in compunction, in fear, in renunciation 
of the world, so we might throw off selfishness and take on the common 
life. He was also given on the mountain to many who were enfeebled and 
fatigued by temptations so that they might be consoled and refreshed, so 
that the flesh might grow bright in chastity, and the mind be illuminated 
with discretion.?" 


This progress and growing confidence realized in the mastering of one's appe- 


tites can only come from an experience of true love, Aelred explains. He writes 


that for the soul to be completely free from temptations and distracting desires 


of the flesh, love must reign in it.?? The effects of the consolations given to the 


monk who courageously perseveres are many: 


Indeed, when he has been carried away to the upper room by the most 
sublime love to continuous tranquility of the mind, ... fear will be ex- 
pelled, his toil will be changed to peace, and sadness to joy, and it will 
surely be accomplished that neither death, nor life ... will separate him 
from the love of God [see Rom. 8:39 ].?? 


The ascent to this level of love does not come easily. Aelred constantly reminds 


his monks that though labor, efforts, trials, and temptations are many, the re- 


wards are a great consolation indeed. 
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Finally, Aelred teaches that by humbly embracing the prescriptions of the 
Rule, the monk may experience a frequent encounter of spiritual consolation, 
an all-embracing experience of love, here described as the "foretaste of the 
first-fruits”, an anticipation of beatitude: 


. the mind accustomed to the countless incentives of heavenly 
attachments is moved along little by little to that most sublime kind of 
visitation experienced by very few. There it begins to have some foretaste 
of the first-fruits of its future reward.*° 


This experience also involves a certain passivity, as Aelred indicates with his 
use of the word raptus. For example, in describing Paul's experience, he writes: 
“Whether in his body or outside his body he was rapt to the third heaven [see 
2 Cor. 122]! The result of this contemplative experience, he says, is “perfect 
happiness"^? According to Aelred, this contemplative experience gives the 
monk great confidence: 


Whenever someone is so inflamed by the love of God and by a certain 
sweet attachment to Jesus Christ that by his great love he is rapt into such 
security ... he will seem to himself secure and certain that he will not be 
damned but will without any doubt be saved.45 


This contemplative union fills the affectus with an attachment so great that it 
prefers nothing to the experience of God, says Aelred.4 In a sermon on Eze- 
kiel’s description of the temple, he discusses the effects on the affectus of this 
experience of Jesus: 


Indeed, brothers, when our Lord has come into our bed-chamber, pass- 
ing into our affectus, so that he possesses our entire affectus, ... what kind 
of embraces will there be, what sort of kisses? ... Nothing is impure in 
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his love, no blemish, no vice ... Wherever love is pure, wherever love is 
holy, wherever love is not seeking earthly but celestial things, there love 
is good. There love is directed to the Son of the Virgin.*5 


Like all forms of divine love, this contemplative love also has a reforming effect 
on the soul. Aelred discusses this reforming process in terms of deification: 


You alone experience his sweetness when in a spiritual kiss created and 
uncreated spirits join and are merged so that two become one. I do in- 
deed say one, as justifying and justified, as sanctified and sanctifying, as 
deifying and deified.*6 


Clearly, the curriculum laid out by the community's chief magister is one wor- 
thy of careful study. Indeed this teaching, delivered by the loving abbot as a 
teacher, affects the spiritual growth of the community as a whole. It was cen- 
tral to Aelred's view of the duty of a good abbot. 


2.3.2  Pater^? 

In his writings, Aelred also portrays the abbot as a concerned and attentive fa- 
ther who acts on behalf of his monastic sons. The Pastoral Prayer offers numer- 
ous examples of Aelred's devotion and affection towards his monastic sons, 
demonstrating the abbot's role as pater. The prayer makes it clear that an ab- 
bot's paternal care begins in his love for his sons: 


O God of mercy, answer my prayers—for their sake! I am praying to you 
for their sake, compelled by my responsibilities toward them and urged 
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on by my affection for them ... You are well aware, sweet Lord, of how 
much I love them, of how I have given them all that I could from the 
bottom of my heart, how I have a soft place for them in my heart [Job 
1614].4? 


At times, Aelred writes with paternal understanding and compassion about 
the trying times many monks experience. However, as is fitting for a devoted 
and loving father, he does not dispense with the requirements of the Rule, for 
leniency would do harm. Instead, praying as a father, Aelred provides his mo- 
nastic sons with encouragement and advises perseverance against the devil: 


He sweet talks when he presents to you the amusements of the world, 
the glory of the world, when he promises you long life ... He frightens 
when he presents to you the harshness of this way of life [ordo], speak- 
ing to you as it were, in the depth of your heart, saying: How will you be 
able always to put up with these things? You have a long life before you 
and you will forever be in this wretchedness, forever struggling against 
your flesh, against your thoughts. You will never be without fear, and after 
thirty or forty years by one sin you can forfeit all these labors. These are 
his fabrications and lies. Let us not listen to them.^? 


As the spiritual father, the abbot must especially not allow his monks to suc- 
cumb to the temptation of abandoning their duties and profession. Aelred 
continues to buttress and support his monastic sons as a loving father to his 
children in the often difficult observances of the monastic life. He character- 
istically offers words of paternal encouragement, beseeching his monks to tol- 
erate their present laborious trials for the sake of fruits to be gathered in the 
future: "Let us lift all our deeds to God ... so we with pure minds and actions 
may be presented to him in that heavenly temple.'50 


2.3.3 Mater 

Aelred also adds an image for the abbot to those established by Benedict, that 
of mater. He is not unusual in using maternal imagery for the abbot, some- 
thing common among Cistercian writers of the time.5! For example Bernard 
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adopts maternal imagery to highlight the special, intimate relationship the 
abbot ought to have with his monks through nourishing and sustaining his 
monks through his teaching.5* Caroline Walker Bynum cites Guerric of Igny 
and Adam of Perseigne as other Cistercians using maternal imagery.5? Unlike 
Bernard, Aelred portrays the abbot as a mother not to emphasize his relation- 
ship with his monks but to emphasize his task of teaching spiritually through 
preaching: "There is a spiritual birth when holy teaching and concern give birth 
to spiritual sons ... But this birth is not without pain."5* He also uses maternal 
imagery for the responsibility of the abbot to encourage newborn monks when 
he writes of Mary and Joseph's summoning the boy Jesus to return with them 
to Nazareth: 


This corresponds well to those spiritual folk who have been entrusted 
with preaching God's word or the care of souls ... They cherish us and 
prod us forward; they feed and nourish us; they restore us with the milk 
of twin attachments, to God and to our neighbor.55 


Thus, Aelred presents the nurturing milk of the mater in terms of the abbatial 
guidance in encouraging and nurturing the monk's attachments to God and 
neighbor. 

Although Aelred sometimes portrays the abbot as mother in these ways, 
however, he more often attributes maternal care and nurture to Jesus. By- 
num notes that "Aelred elaborates the idea of Jesus as nursing mother"59 In- 
deed in Formation of Anchoresses he develops the idea of the milk from Jesus' 
breasts as eucharistic, urging his contemplative audience “to feed on the milk 
which flows from Christ's humanity" at the Last Supper and then at the 
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crucifixion to go forward to "drink your wine with your milk. The blood is 
changed into wine to gladden you, the water into milk to nourish you.’5’ 
Aelred places particular emphasis on maternal love as characterizing Jesus, 
as Bynum notes: "Aelred elaborates the idea of Jesus as nursing mother ....'58 

In his abbatial advice to turn to Christ, Aelred draws on the maternal char- 
acteristics of Christ. Indeed, mother's milk consistently represents compas- 
sion and consolation in Aelred's works: "Milk is the sign of motherly love and 
feeds little children; it leads a mother to offer her breast to her child. By milk 
we understand compassion” As Aelred sees it, the Lord in his compassion 
suckles those beginning and progressing on their spiritual journey. If a monk 
finds the life tiresome and oppressive, Aelred advises his monastic son to turn 
to Christ for consolation: "Whenever your spirit is excessively weary, hasten 
to the maternal breasts of Jesus in earnest, devoted prayer, drawing from their 
abundance the milk of wonderful consolation ..."9? In the Speculum carita- 
tis, Aelred also portrays Christ as a nourishing mother who consoles her child: 
"And so the Lawgiver shall give a blessing [Ps 83:8], dispensing the wine of 
compunction along with fear of himself to those who are beginning, and milk 
from the breast of his consolation to those who are progressing. And when they 
are weaned from this milk, they shall feast as soon as they enter his glory"! By 
such frequent use of maternal imagery, Aelred demonstrates the nature of ab- 
batial care. It is clear that the abbot must console, support, encourage, and, at 
times, restrain the monks in his care. 


2.3.4 Medicus 

The image of the physician plays only a minor role in Aelred's portrayal of the 
abbot. While Aelred does not refer to himself as a physician and only occasion- 
ally shows the abbot as one, he identifies Christ as a physician, healing the sick 
as a doctor heals the infirm.®? In Mirror he hails Christ as his soul’s physician: 
"Now, O Lord, scrutinizer of my weakness, physician of my soul, only hope of 
my salvation."6? In Prayer too he addresses the Lord as a physician: “I know 
that you will look upon me ... as a loving physician who will heal."6^ Despite 
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reluctance to apply the term pAysician to the abbot, however, Aelred acknowl- 
edges that the two have a functional similarity: 


Iam entrusted with the care of my brother's body and soul—for I do not 
love the whole man if I neglect anything belonging to either ... If I see him 
in such affliction and, although provided with the goods of this world, 
Ishut up my heart against him, how can it be said that God's love dwells 
in me? Surely, if I always conduct myself according to the rigor of the 
strong and do not on occasion accommodate myself to the infirmities of 
the weak, I am running not in the fragrance of Christ's ointments but in 
the harshness of the Pharisees.95 


In a sermon on the Purification of Mary, Aelred again uses language showing 
the abbot as a physician when he insists that in the afflictions and hardship 
of the monastic life the abbot must support those who struggle. The Lord will 
work the spiritual healing of the soul, he says, but the abbot must provide the 
medicines of emotional support and care for his brethren: “We have thus ad- 
ministered to you, as much as we could, that spiritual oil that our physician 
Jesus Christ has brought to us.” So he describes himself as acting in a manner 
similar and complementary to Christus medicus. 

The Rule also refers to the abbot as a wise physician when he makes deci- 
sions that lead to removing a member from the community, the most extreme 
form of spiritual surgery that he can perform.9" Walter Daniel reports that, in 
accord with the Rule's teaching, at Rievaulx Aelred performed the radical sur- 
gery of excommunication only as a last resort: 


Who was there, however despised and rejected, who did not find in it 
a place of rest? Whoever came there in his weakness and did not find 
a loving father in Aelred and timely comforters in the brethren? When 
was anyone, feeble in body and character, ever expelled from that house, 
unless his iniquity was an offence to the community or had destroyed all 
hope of his salvation?68 
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Itthus seems that Aelred gave a monk every chance to succeed in the monastic 
life, only removing him, as the Rule instructs, if he was infecting the rest of the 
community with his disease. Aelred surely considered it the abbot's obligation 
to guard the health of his entire community. However, if one of his monks did 
not respond to the ointments he applied, Aelred was forced to remove him. 


2.3.5 Pastor 

Aelred models the pastoral image of the abbatial office on the Good Shepherd 
who guides his Father’s people. He thus takes for his model the best example 
of the strong, compassionate, and discreet shepherd, Christ himself. This im- 
age is to be expected, as according to the Rule the abbot represents Christ in 
the monastery, and the virtues Saint Benedict highlights in the Rule are based 
on Christ’s example. The sacrificial actions of the Good Shepherd especially 
appear when Aelred prays as a shepherd caring for his flock, asking that the 
gift of wisdom may “bring my thoughts and my words, all my undertakings 
and decisions, into harmony with your good will, to the honor of your Name, 
for the advancement of your people and my salvation.”©9 He prays also that he 
may spend himself completely for the community: “all my dying and all my 
living, all my health and sicknesses ... let all this be bestowed upon them in 
all its entirety ... for the benefit of those for whom you yourself did not con- 
sider it unworthy to be utterly spent.’”° As Christ saw fit to give himself for all 
people, especially those who most needed his grace, the abbot must likewise 
realize that all deserve his every effort and that he must devote himself to their 
happiness. 

As an abbot, Aelred prays in the voice of a humble shepherd seeking assis- 
tance from the Good Shepherd in leading the flock of the Lord. But from the 
beginning of the work he repeatedly calls attention to the distance between 
himself as a shepherd and Jesus, his model: “O Good Shepherd [John 10:11]! Yes, 
O Jesus, you are the Good Shepherd, the merciful shepherd, the loving shep- 
herd, and to you a shepherd now cries, a poor and pitiable shepherd."! Aelred 
declares that he makes this prayer while “sick with worry about himself, sick 
with worry about your sheep." In his concern for his own salvation and that 
of his community, he echoes the Rule's admonition that the abbot be "always 
fearful of the future examination of the shepherd ... and, careful about the 
state of others’ accounts, he becomes concerned also about his own."73 
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This concern, first for the community and then for his own soul, parallels 
Saint Benedict's advice to the abbot: "Whatever the number of brothers he has 
in his care, let him realize that on judgement day he will surely have to submit 
a reckoning to the Lord for all their souls—and indeed for his own as well.’”4 
The responsibility of leading others in the monastic life inspires Aelred's con- 
cern for his own sins: 


And you, sweet Lord, you have appointed such a person as me to be over 
your family [Matt. 24:45], to be over the sheep of your pasture [Ps. 73:1]. 
Though I have far too little concern for myself, you bid me to be con- 
cerned for others; though in every way I lack what it takes to pray for my 
very own sins, you bid me to pray for others; though I myself am far too 
untaught, you bid me to teach others. Wretched me! What have I done? 
What have I undertaken? To what have I agreed?75 


Aelred's concern displays the importance he granted the office of abbot. 
He calls himself unworthy of the name of shepherd;79 a foolish and sinful 
superior.”” 

One of the major qualities that Aelred associates with the abbot's role as 
shepherd is that of wisdom in understanding the will of the Lord. Aelred por- 
trays the shepherd not as one who guides his flock according to his own will 
but rather as one attempting truly to reflect the Lord's will. The abbot must 
thus empty himself of his own will, be completely filled with the will of Christ, 
and allow the Lord to act for the community through him: 


That is much in line with what is expected from you and more delightful 
to experience! Did you appoint such a person as me over your family to 
manifest your mercy and make your wisdom known [Ps. 105:8]? To re- 
veal excellence as proper to your power and not of human origin [2 Cor. 
4:7]? ... For when [the wise, just, or strong] do a good job in guiding your 
people, is it not you who guide rather than they??? 


In a sermon preached at a synod, Aelred sets forth the many additional quali- 
ties that the shepherd of souls must display, addressing his audience of secular 
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clergy in words equally applicable to the abbot's office. Using the Johannine 
image of the Good Shepherd and applying it to all who lead the Lord's flock, 
Aelred asks why Christ three times asked Peter if he loved Him. He then pro- 
vides the answer: 


Indeed, you men, my brothers and fathers, it seems that the love of the 
priest ought to consist in a threefold virtue. It is necessary that he be pru- 
dent, gentle, and strong: prudent so that he will not be deceived, gentle 
so he will not be misguided, strong so he will not be broken. He should be 
prudent through discretion, gentle through compassion, strong through 
patience.7? 


These qualities provide a solid foundation for the shepherd, whether priest or 
abbot, who needs to provide a good example and lead with discreet and com- 
passionate words and sometimes even humor. The portraits of erring monks 
that Aelred paints incorporate hyperbole and demonstrate his style of correct- 
ing his monks through exaggerated portraits of their fellows, for example of 
those who disdain the disciplined life known for its spiritual delights: "There 
are some who, if they see another who is lazy or negligent or childish, imme- 
diately accept the example and wish to imitate it; when they are corrected for 
their negligence, they say at once, ‘has no one else done the same?’”®° 

Aelred designed exaggerated examples of monastic vices to lead each monk 
to self-reflection, wondering if the abbot was directing his speech at him. Such 
hyperbole was able to cause self-reflection through embarrassment and lead to 
humility. This pedagogy was a favorite method of Aelred's. In another sermon, 
on the Purification, Aelred offers a firmer rebuke regarding gluttony. Recogniz- 
ing that some monks have ignored the physical discipline necessary for per- 
sonal reform, Aelred preaches as a strict disciplinarian: 


Whoever therefore lives this way and never thinks of anything except his 
stomach and about how he can be idle, satiated, and at rest obviously 
cannot be called, as was holy Simeon, *a man" but rather a cow or a pig, 
as the prophet has called some. *Hear me" he says, "fat cows!" With these 
words the prophet was not calling irrational cows to hear him but those 
who, like cows, think of nothing but their stomachs.8! 
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Aelred is clearly frustrated in his attempts to motivate his monks to take 
seriously the observance of a simple diet. He demonstrates intolerance for 
gluttonous monks, who "beneath the habit of those who practice abstinence 
... worship their bellies.”82 In fact he sometimes shows outright contempt for 
monks who engage in this vice, addressing them as monastic gluttons: 


Perhaps they believe it is holier to display tear-smudged faces in the midst 
of sumptuous food and fine wines, amid portions fit for a king and care- 
fully prepared feasts, amid idle chit-chat and all-night carousing, than it 
is to appear pale-faced and dry-eyed in the midst of toil and hardship.9? 


Here the shepherd guides with his shepherd's hook, employing extreme ex- 
amples in order to make his point. Aelred demonstrates his ability to guide his 
sheep through a variety of rhetorical methods, always intent on their spiritual 
well-being. 


2.3.6 — Servus 

Closely related to the image of the abbot as shepherd is the image of the abbot 
asaservant to all in the community. Aelred relies heavily on the image of stew- 
ard and servant presented in the Rule of Saint Benedict. He recalls Saint Bene- 
dict's warnings that the abbot is to serve everyone in the community, so serving 
the Lord: “O Lord, teach me, your servant, teach me—I beseech you!—through 
your Holy Spirit, how I can spend myself for them and how I can give myself 
entirely to them."9^ As a servant, according to Aelred, the abbot must focus all 
his energies on behalf of his community. In Prayer he declares his own desire 
to be worn out in the service of his monks. Furthermore, he prays that all his 
actions and all his doctrine may be poured out for their benefit. 

In another place, Aelred demonstrates a practical concern for the ability to 
maintain and sustain the community. As a good steward he prays, "I beg this 
one thing of your most sweet love, my Lord: no matter what it is, whether it is a 
little or alot, make me, your servant, ... the prudent provider of everything that 
you have given.’® So in this prayer Aelred demonstrates the necessity that the 
abbot use the available resources to sustain his monastic sons. 

Aelred also identifies himself as a servant to both the Lord and his commu- 
nity. In that role, he implies, the abbot is to perform his duty on behalf of all 
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the members of the community as a servant of the Lord, as their needs dictate. 
So, addressing God, he says: “I am your servant and, because of you, also theirs; 
grantthem the grace to trust me always and to feel what Iam doing as beneficial 
for them. Let them love and respect me however much you think it advanta- 
geous for them.”86 

The Rule provides the motivation for the abbot's fulfillment of the role of 
the servant: "The abbot must remember to whom he will have to 'give an ac- 
count of his stewardship."5? Here Aelred shifts the image of servant to that of 
steward; following the Rule's identification of the good servant? he asks to be 
made "the dependable dispenser, the discerning distributer, the prudent pro- 
vider of everything that you have given."? At the heart of this abbot's prayer 
are his desire to serve his monks in the name of the Lord and his request that 
the Lord may use him for his good purposes. 


2.4 Conclusion 


Aelred carefully followed Saint Benedict's Rule, patterning his abbacy on the 
Rule's images of the abbot. Compassion, understanding, and merciful encour- 
agement emanate from his works. The images he uses to explain the abbot's 
duties and responsibilities make it clear that the Rule is the source for his un- 
derstanding of the role of the abbot and of his own compassion and mercy as 
a Cistercian abbot. 

Teacher, physician, father, mother, shepherd, servant, and steward—all are 
images of the abbot that Aelred presents in his Pastoral Prayer as well as in his 
other works. His chief exemplar for the abbot is the one established in the Rule: 
Christ. Aelred portrays and defines his abbatial images, and their correspond- 
ing duties and qualities, in terms of Christ's example for each. By asking for the 
grace to make himself an image of Christ and to imitate him on behalf of his 
community, Aelred underscores his understanding of the nature of the abba- 
tial office. Whether emphasizing a nurturing and discreet bond between abbot 
and monastic son or presenting the abbot as a strict and disciplined leader of 
the monastic community, his images of the Cistercian abbot deviate little from 
Benedict's. 


86 Orat past 9; CF 73:56-57. 

87 RB 64.8; Fry, 282-83; Luke 16:2. 
88 RB 64.22; Fry, 284-85. 

89 Orat past 9; CF 73:54-55- 
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While maintaining the strict Cistercian interpretation of the Rule, Aelred 
also emphasizes the discretion and wisdom required in imitating Christ's mer- 
cy; he affirms love as the standard in applying the mandates of the Rule to each 
of his monks. Aelred's words indicate that he believes true compassion is based 
on spiritual virtue—love of the Lord. His compassion and understanding of 
mercy and love are surely based on charity, that is, Christian love as Christ 
exemplified and commanded it. 

In many ways, however, Aelred's attempt to articulate the Cistercian inter- 
pretation of the Rule and his careful approach toward his abbatial responsibili- 
ties produced something different from what Benedict taught. While placing 
himself within the mainstream of the Cistercian fathers in his insistence on 
carefully following the Rule and in his strong emphasis on the guiding role of 
charity, Aelred was also remarkable in his ability to organize the life at Rievaulx 
through prudence. His distinctive style and profound understanding of the 
Christian life was felt throughout Britain, making his spiritual advice tremen- 
dously popular. The appeal of this style of leadership, largely communicated 
by preaching, went beyond the chapter house and helped to attract many to 
Rievaulx, where they joined him and his community in living the Christian life 
of love. 


PART 1 


Aelred's Works 


CHAPTER 3 
The Sermons of Aelred of Rievaulx 


Domenico Pezzini 
3.1 Introduction 


In the Life of Aelred, Walter Daniel states that Aelred wrote “about two hundred 
most eloquent sermons" which he preached “in our chapters, in synods and to 
the people"! Although he does not give the number with certitude (ni fallor, 
"unless I am wrong”, he says), the first remarkable thing about this statement 
is that unlike other famous abbots of the first Cistercian generation, such as 
Guerric of Igny or Isaac of Stella, whose sermon production was limited to the 
cloister, Aelred appears to have become so popular that, like Saint Bernard, he 
was called to preach outside his abbey at both official clergy gatherings and 
solemn church festivities, such as the translation of the relics of Edward the 
Confessor, an occasion that prompted not only his Vita Sancti Edwardi but also 
a sermon preached at that celebration.” 

Until recently the number of known and published sermons by Aelred 
was well below two hundred. The Tissier edition, reprinted by J.-P. Migne, to- 
taled twenty-five sermons for the liturgical year, corresponding to what is now 
known as the First Clairvaux Collection.? In 1952 C.H. Talbot published another 
group of twenty-four sermons from the thirty-two in what is now known as the 
Durham Collection, titling them Sermones Inediti.^ Fr Gaetano Raciti, ocso, has 
now edited 182 of Aelred's liturgical sermons, published in CCCM volumes 2A, 


1 Walter Daniel, Vita Ailredi Abbatis Rievall 33, ed. and trans. F.M. Powicke (1950; Oxford, 1978), 
42; repr. as The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx and the Letter to Maurice, CF 57 (Kalamazoo, 1994), 
121-22 (cited hereafter as Vita A). 

2 Peter Jackson supposes this to be a sermon he has found in a Peterborough manuscript (“In 
translacione sancti Edwardi confessoris: The Lost Sermon by Aelred of Rievaulx Found?" 
trans. Tom License, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 401 [2005], 45-83). 

3 Bertrand Tissier, (ed.), Bibliotheca Patrum Cisterciensium, 8 vols. (Bonofonte, 1662), 5:162—228; 
Beati Aelredi Rievallis Abbatis, "Sermones de Tempore et de Sanctis", in Operum Pars Pri- 
ma—Ascetica, (ed.) J.-P. Migne, PL 195:209-360 (Paris, 1855). Tissier and so Migne omitted 
three sermons from the first Clairvaux collection, ss 15, 16, and 28. In 1960 Aelred Squire 
printed ss 15 and 28 in "Two Unpublished Sermons of Aelred of Rievaulx’, Cíteaux 11 (1960), 
104-16. 

4 Aelred of Rievaulx, Sermones inediti Aelredi abbatis, (ed.) C.H. Talbot, Series scriptorum S. 
Ordinis Cisterciensis, vol. 1 (Rome, 1952). 
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B, and C.5 That total approaches the number given by Walter Daniel. Included 
among these sermons is a series on saints' feasts that illustrate. Aelred's popu- 
lar preaching outside the cloister. He also wrote a sermon-commentary on Isa- 
iah 13-16, Prophetic Homilies on the Burdens of Isaiah. More commonly known 
as Sermones de Oneribus, these were published by Tissier-Migne in 1855 and in 
2005 by Raciti in CCCM 2D.$ 

Cistercian abbots were required to preach on certain fixed days: the first 
Sunday of Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, the first Sunday of Lent, Palm Sunday, 
Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost, the four Marian Feasts of the Purification, 
Annunciation, Assumption, and Nativity, the Feasts of All Saints and of Saint 
Benedict, John the Baptist, and the Apostles Peter and Paul, and the anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the monastery church.’ Aelred testifies to this require- 
ment in a sermon for the Feast of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul: “You realize 
full well, my brothers, that it is the custom [consuetude], according to the stat- 
utes of our Order, that on this feast, as on a number of others, we should hear 
something that will edify us" (S 15.1).8 The range of Aelred's published sermons 
demonstrates not only his adherence to Cistercian practice in this regard but 
also his frequent preaching on occasions not specified by the Order. According 
to Raciti's progressive numbering, they are distributed as follows:? 


A Sermons for the Feasts of Our Lord 
Advent: 1, 2, 47, 80, 85, 86, 87 
Christmas Vigil (12/24): 48, 97 


5 Aelredi Rievallensis, Sermones 1-XLvI, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2A (Brepols, 1989); Ser- 
mones XLVI-LXXXIV, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2B (Brepols, 2001); Sermones LXXXV-CLXXXII, 
(ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2C (Brepols, 2012). 

6 Sermones de Oneribus, PL 195:363-500; Aelred of Rievaulx, Homiliae de Oneribus Propheticis 
Isaiae, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2D (Turnhout, 2005). These sermons have been translated 
into English by Lewis White, Homilies on the Prophetic Sermons of Isaiah, cF 83 (Collegeville, 
MN, forthcoming 2018). 

7 Danièle Choisselet and Placide Vernet, (eds.) Les Ecclesiastica Officia Cisterciens du XII® siè- 
cle, La Documentation Cistercienne 22 (Reiningue, 1989), 190. 

8 Ifollow the English translation of ss 1-28 (Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons: The 
First Clairvaux Collection, Sermons One-Twenty-Eight, trans. Theodore Berkeley and M. Basil 
Pennington, CF 58 [Kalamazoo, 2001]), with some alterations to represent the Latin more 
clearly. I quote sermons by number and paragraph. For sermons not included in this volume 
the translation is mine. Sermons 29-46, from the Second Clairvaux Collection, are also now 
in English translation: The Liturgical Sermons: The Second Clairvaux Collection, trans. Marie 
Anne Mayeski, cF 77 (Collegeville, MN, 2016). 

9 Sermons 1-46 are in CCCM 2A, SS 47-84 are in CCCM 2B, and ss 85-182 are in CCCM 2C. 
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Christmas (12/25): 3, 29, 30, 49, &1, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93 
Circumcision (1/1): 94, 95, 96, 98 

Epiphany (1/6): 4, 31 50, 99, 100, 110 
Beginning of Lent (In capite ieiunii): 52, 53 
Lent: 103, 104, 105 

Fourth Sunday of Lent: 107 

Palm Sunday: 10, 35 

Holy Week: 36 

In Cena Domini: 109 

Good Friday: 108 

Easter: 11, 12, 40, 41, 61, 62, 120, 121, 122 
Ascension: 13, 65, 123, 124, 125 

Pentecost: 42, 66, 67, 68, 126, 127, 128, 129, 133 
Trinity: 130, 131, 132 


B Sermons for Feasts of the Saints (in chronological order) 
Saint Vincent (1/22): 176, 177 

Purification of Our Lady (2/2): 5, 32, 33, 34, 51, 101, 102, 111 

Chair of Saint Peter (2/22): 106, 112, 113, 152 

Saint Gregory (3/12): 178 

Saint Benedict (3/21): 6, 7, 8, 37, 54, 55, 56, 82, 114, 115, 116, 117, 142 
Annunciation (3/25): 9, 38, 39, 57, 58, 59, 60, 79, 118, 119, 165 

Saint John the Baptist (6/24): 14, 43, 44, 69, 134, 137, 138 

Holy Apostles Peter and Paul (6/29): 15, 16, 17, 18, 70, 71, 72, 135, 136, 139 
Octave of Saints Peter and Paul (6/7): 142 

Feast of Saint Benedict (7/11): 140, 141, 146, 147 

Feast of the Relics (in Westminster, 7/16): 148 

Saint Mary Magdalene (7/22):149, 150 

Saint Peter in Chains (8/1): 151 

Assumption of Our Lady (8/15): 19, 20, 21, 45, 73, 74, 153) 154, 156, 167, 168, 169 
Decollation of Saint John the Baptist (8/29): 145 

Nativity of Our Lady (9/8): 22, 23, 24, 75, 83, 84, 158, 159, 162, 163, 164, 166 
Conception of Our Lady: 161 

Saint Michael Archangel (9/29): 160 

Saint Edward the Confessor (9/13): 170, 171, 172 

All Saints (11/1): 25, 26, 27, 46, 76, 77, 180, 181, 182 

1st Sunday of November: 78 

Saint Martin (11/11): 173 

Saint Katherine (1/25): 174 

Saint Andrew (n/30): 175 
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C Sermons for Public Occasions 
Synod of Troyes: 28 

Unspecified clergy synod: 63, 64 

To Abbots: 143, 144 

To Nuns: 170.10 


Probably because of the variety of the contents and the rather free quality of 
the genre, Aelred's sermons have not received the same attention as his other 
works. Aelred Squire's Aelred of Rievaulx: A Study, for example, ignores the 
large group devoted to the liturgical feasts and concentrates on the Prophetic 
Homilies on the Burdens, a sort of treatise in various chapters on monastic spir- 
ituality, which Aelred himself edited, facilitating an easier treatment.” Only 
two scholars have studied the liturgical sermons extensively, Amédée Hallier 
in 1959 and Philippe Nouzille in 1999. Hallier relied on them in his study on 
Aelred as a monastic educator, but at that time only the twenty-eight sermons 
printed by Migne and the twenty-four by Talbot were known. Hallier's peda- 
gogical perspective allowed him to show Aelred in the sermons as a superb 
master and educator of his community.? Nouzille organized his study around 
the concept of "spiritual experience" focusing on the theological content of 
the sermons.? Other short essays dealing with particular themes are listed in 
P.-A. Burton's Bibliotheca /Elrediana Secunda: Une Bibliographie Cumulative 
(1962—1996)* and its successor published in this volume. 

The main characteristic of all these studies is their use of the sermons, at 
times together with Aelred's other works, to illustrate points of spirituality or of 
doctrine. I however here consider these texts as a literary genre, concentrating 


10 On the ninety-seven sermons in the Reading collection, published in cccM 2C, see 
Gaetano Raciti, "Deux collections de sermons de saint Aelred—une centaine d'inédits— 
découvertes dans les fonds de Cluny et de Clairvaux’, Collectanea Cisterciensia 45 (1983), 
165-84. Raciti notes that eighty-five of these sermons were previously unknown. On the 
general meaning of this collection and the new light it throws on Aelred as “popular 
preacher, panegyrist, and messenger of a sort of ecumenical dialogue between the Bene- 
dictine families,” see "Deux collections" 171. 

11 Aelred Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx: A Study, CS 50 (1969; Kalamazoo, 1981), 70. 

12 Amédée Hallier, Un éducateur monastique: Aelred de Rievaulx (Paris, 1959); trans. by Co- 
lumban Heaney as The Monastic Theology of Aelred of Rievaulx: An Experiential Theology, 
CS 2 (Shannon, 1969). 

13 Philippe Nouzille, Expérience de Dieu et théologie monastique au x11° siècle. Etude sur les 
sermons d'Aelred de Rievaulx (Paris, 1999). 

14  Pierre-André Burton, Bibliotheca Aelrediana Secunda: Une Bibliographie Cumulative 
(1962-1996), Textes et Études de Moyen Âge 7 (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1997), 144-52. 
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on their linguistic aspects and on the ways Aelred's sermons grow and develop 
with diverse patterns. As sermons are not treatises, at least in Aelred's case, 
even when different sermons concern the same liturgical feast, they are better 
read as self-contained units. 


3.2 The Scriptures as Subject Matter 


The Bible, mainly as it was used and at times paraphrased in the liturgy, was 
the primary if not the only source of medieval monastic preaching. Thus verses 
of the Scriptures or biblically based liturgical antiphons were often used to il- 
lustrate the meaning of the feast for which the sermon was composed. Within 
the body of the sermon, the Bible was also (1) quoted explicitly to give author- 
ity to the preacher's words, (2) silently incorporated in the text in an actualized 
form, or finally (3) alluded to in vocabulary reflecting the great familiarity of 
both the preacher and the audience with the sacred texts. Although sermons 
are attached to particular feasts, their focus is not necessarily any particular 
theme of the celebration; rather, they are developed out of a biblical text taken 
from among those proposed in the day's liturgy. 

What Jean Leclercq wrote about Saint Bernard's principles in making use 
of the Bible is reflected in Aelred's methods: "The first conviction is that the 
same Holy Spirit who inspired the sacred authors is at work in the readers of 
their works"; hence "God's wisdom ceaselessly communicates itself through 
the same texts that it caused to be written", because "There is a unity of Scrip- 
ture, in which one and the same history, without interruption, is told in the 
Old and New Testaments and extends to the Church and to each reader" The 
consequence is that “Everything has either moral or messianic meaning." This 
meaningfulness is so rich that it is possible to find "several different meanings 
in a text”, and all these meanings “are true but remain hidden and are proposed 
for our searching. Thus an element of freedom is left to us.” 

The global method of interpretation was gradually canonized in the doc- 
trine of the “four senses" a pattern that, moving from the first literal level 
(historia) through a transfer of meaning (tropos) taking the form either of al- 
legory (mysterium) or of morality (exemplum), reached the highest degree in 


15 Jean Leclercq, “General Introduction to the Works of Saint Bernard (111)”, trans. Elias 
Dietz, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 40.4 (2005), 369-73, here 371-73. Regarding the 
moral meanings of Aelred’s sermons, Hallier notes how often Aelred quotes 1 Cor. 10:11: 
Haec omnia in figura contingebant illis (Un éducateur monastique, 104, n. 6; Monastic 
Theology, 87). 
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the mystical-eschatological realization (anagogia). But in the 12th century the 
pattern was not yet fixed and clear-cut either in vocabulary or in the number 
of meanings. Aelred himself, for example, in Jesus at the Age of Twelve uses only 
three senses: history, allegory, and morality. But he was well aware of the four 
senses, as appears in a sermon for Advent on Jesus' solemn entry into Jerusa- 
lem (Matt. 21:1-11). In this sermon he acknowledges the potential for confusion 
in apparent chronological displacements from the literal meaning of the feast, 
asking, "What has this to do with this day on which we commemorate not the 
passion of the Lord, but his coming?" (S 2.1). To answer the question by refer- 
ring to the four "faces" accompanying the wheel Ezekiel saw in a vision (Ez. 
115), he specifies that while that “wheel signifies holy Scripture" the four faces 
signify history, morality, allegory, and anagogy (S 2.2). 

In addition to the four levels of interpretation, other expansions were pos- 
sible down to the smallest units of single words and images, to which Aelred 
had an impressive sensitivity. For example, because the multiple senses of the 
Scripture allowed a certain freedom of interpretation, he interprets "the ass 
and the colt" Jesus wanted to use when he entered Jerusalem as meaning the 
integrity of his human nature, body and soul: “the body the ass because of 
slowness and heaviness, the soul the colt because of lightness and mobility" 
(S 2.21). While this interpretation is new, Aelred also acknowledges a more 
traditional one: 


Respecting that other sense based on another [level of] meaning by 
which the two animals signify two peoples—the Jews and the Gentiles— 
respecting that interpretation, I say, we say that he came to Jerusalem on 
both animals because he presented himself to his Church, to his faithful, 
in a human nature which he had totally assumed— that is, in a rational 
mind and a body. (S 2.27) 


Aelred is not only conscious of the multiple meaning of scriptural texts, but 
he is also always ready to make a clever use of this multiplicity of senses far 
beyond the technical interpretation of Scripture. His love of clarity and sim- 
plicity does not exclude a high sensitivity to the semantic content of a word or 
an image whose multiplicity fosters a richness of choices. 


3.3 Elements for a Theory of Preaching in Aelred's Sermons 


Jean Leclercq remarked that in the Middle Ages "the monks wrote very little 
about the liturgy: it went without saying that liturgy was important, and for 
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people living constantly under its influence, it hardly needed a commentary; 
liturgy itself constituted the normal and ordinary commentary on Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers." 6 The same is true for sermon literature: despite an im- 
pressive production of texts to be preached or read, they provide almost no 
theoretical principles. Nevertheless, from Aelred's sermons we may glean a few 
insights about whathe intended when writing a sermon, especially those found 
as apparently casual remarks in some incipits. Here we can see what Aelred 
thought of the conditions required to produce a good sermon, the language to 
be used, or the theology of the liturgy, of which the sermon was an important 
if not an essential part, both as a commentary and as itself a liturgical act.!? 


3.31 Howto Prepare a Sermon 

At the beginning of Sermon 73 for the feast of the Assumption, Aelred, apolo- 
gizing in advance for a lack of the “usual sweetness” in his talk, lists some con- 
ditions required so that the sermon may “nourish [reficiat] the speaker and 
edify [aedificet] the hearer”. These conditions are, in his words, quies, lectio, 
meditatio, and oratio (S 731). The basic situation of “rest”, both exterior and 
interior, is the necessary "preparation" for the three classical spiritual exercises 
through which the preacher comes to be instructed by lectio, confirmed and 
adorned by meditatio, and animated and illuminated by oratio. A reason for 
the absence of the peace necessary for composing the sermon appears at the 
end, when Aelred laments the fact that he is obliged to end the sermon be- 
cause some people are inconveniently calling him to present himself to the 
archbishop (S 73.19). Real or fictitious, this final remark gives the sermon a 
touch of realism and colloquial tone. 


$3.2  TheLanguage to be Used: Words and Experience 

One principle for composing a successful sermon is that no language can be 
effective unless it is based on and expressive of some kind of experience to 
which it is strictly related. Sermon 51 for the Purification, for example, starts 
with an impressive directness: "Today, dear brothers, we have to talk about 
love." From this incipit, Aelred develops a long paragraph explaining that to 


16 Jean Leclercq, Amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu (Paris, 1957), 220 (my translation); trans- 
lated as The Love of Letters and the Desire for God, trans. Catherine Misrahi (New York, 
1982), 289. 

17 See Jean Leclercq, “Le sermon, acte liturgique”, in Jean Leclercq, La liturgie et les paradox- 
es chrétiens (Paris, 1963), 205-27; and Chrysogonus Waddell, "The Liturgical Dimension 
of Twelfth-Century Cistercian Preaching" in Carolyn Muessig, (ed.), Medieval Monastic 
Preaching (Leiden, Boston, Cologne, 1998), 335-49. 
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understand we need to experience: "Fear has its language, but only the one 
who fears understands it; pain too has its own language, but only the one who 
suffers understands it; so love has its language, and the only one who under- 
stands it is the one who loves" (S 51.1). 

As there are different experiences, so too are there different languages, but 
to understand the language it is imperative to share the experience: 


Read then, I pray you, in the book of experience. What holy Simeon had 
learned about what would happen to Christ you now believe as events 
that have already happened. Therefore, when you hear these things, 
when you read them, when you think about them or imagine them, I do 
expect you not to be without some interior sweetness. (S 51.7) 


3.333 The Role of Imagination 

Exercising imagination to savor the mysteries or sacraments of Christ's life is 
another important rule, as much for composing a sermon as for fruitful person- 
al meditation. Aelred explicitly suggests this exercise in the conclusion to Ser- 
mon 48, for Christmas: "Therefore, brothers, have in your hearts a certain sweet 
imagination of the Lord's nativity" (S 48.11). According to his theological syn- 
thesis in Sermon 10.1, liturgy is a “re-presentation” of the life of Christ, in whom 
all the history of salvation finds its accomplishment; this re-presentation takes 
place through the biblical readings, the memorial of salvific events re-enacted 
in the sacraments, and the sermon, which together with various forms of rit- 
uals is meant to help the faithful to visualize, memorize, imagine, and savor 
what is being re-presented in order to translate it in their lives.!9 


3.3.4  Orality and Linguistic Simplicity 

The oral quality of Aelred's sermons goes hand in hand with his intention of 
being simple and comprehensible even to the lay brothers. He states this goal 
in different ways, often in the incipit. Preaching means providing the listeners 
with the bread needed to journey through the pilgrimage of life: "As it is up 
to you to ask for bread, so it is up to us to portion it out ... This bread must be 
portioned out if it is to be eaten, because these matters must be explained if 
they are to be understood" (S 5.2-3). 


18 See Inos Biffi, "Bibbia e liturgia nei sermoni liturgici di Aelredo di Rievaulx’, in Bibbia 
e spiritualità, (eds.) Cipriano Vagaggini and Gregorio Penco, 519-98, esp. 564-75 (Rome, 
1967). Biffi points out that according to Aelred liturgy is both repraesentatio of the mystery 
and visitatio on the part of the Lord. 
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In this attitude Aelred feels obliged to explain not only biblical passages but 
also common words, as at the beginning of Sermon 16, for the feast of Peter 
and Paul: “You are gathered today for an amazing spectacle. Something is said 
to be a spectacle when a multitude of men and women hasten together to see 
something wonderful and unusual" (S 16.1). Another admirable incipit shows 
Aelred's conscious choice of simple language: 


Someone who speaks the word of God to others ought to aim not at how 
he can vaunt his own knowledge but at how he can build up his hearers. 
With a motherly compassion for weaker intellects, therefore, he ought, 
I might say, prattle to them, descending to the use of baby talk. (S 14.1) 


Aelred is again explicit about this choice of simplicity when, aware of the 
double composition of his audience, he chooses not to explain the number 
quadraginta in its allegorical meaning, because it is already known by the 
choir monks and probably useless for the lay brothers: 


The number forty days [quadraginta] signifies deep mysteries. Yet those 
of you who are in the habit of reading the commentaries of the holy 
Fathers have no need to hear much about that, while our lay brothers, 
I think, would prefer to hear about something else [aliud]. Therefore I do 
not wish to say anything more on that subject. (S 13.8) 


3.3.5 Preference for “Morality” 

This “something else”, we may imagine, is either a point of doctrine, or, more 
often, a spiritual exhortation. It is intriguing to find that Aelred, like other Cis- 
tercian authors of the time, attributes to the audience a request for moralia 
or moral interpretation of the Scriptures.!? In Sermon 33 for the Purification, 
Aelred himself, after mentioning the three events of the feast—the circum- 
cision, the purification, and the offering made by Jesus' parents— qualifying 
them as "great and very deep mysteries" (sacramenta), affirms that “although 
in the Scripture both deep allegory and fine morality can be found, since time 
is short, we think to say something about morals" (S 33.5). In fact this approach 
illustrates a well-known conviction that Cistercian spirituality is more practi- 
cal than noetic, has more to do with will than with reason, and is more a peda- 
gogy of desire than intellectual erudition. 


19 See, e.g., Bernard of Clairvaux, sc 804, and Isaac of Stella, ss 1116 and 33.11. On this point 
see Henri De Lubac, Exégèse médiévale, 1/2 (Paris, 1959), 584-85. 
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Aelred's sermons are no exception, offering not much originality as far as 
doctrine and morals are concerned. His individuality is in the language he uses 
according to the rules he himself has established: lexical and syntactic simplic- 
ity integrated with a generous use of imagination. If doctrine and morals form 
his sermons' basic structure, the pleasure of the exposition derives from the 
way he illustrates his points, exploiting and visualizing the rich iconic content 
of words. 


34 The Language of the Sermons: From Kitchen Latin to 
Bernardine Elegancies 


Aelred's sermons are striking in the admirable simplicity of their language. 
Sentences are normally short and paratactically ordered. The exposition 
flows naturally and transmits the sensation of hearing someone talking to 
his community? He always explains things by short definitions, divided and 
subdivided in simple statements; repetitions occur regularly, without stylistic 
anxiety or the fear of being boring. Raciti, introducing the French translation 
of the First Clairvaux Collection, speaks of a “rusticité surprenante”, a surpris- 
ing rusticity, constituting a rich and complete model of what he calls kitchen 
Latin (Latin de cuisine); they surely contain a faithful reproduction of Aelred's 
real preaching.” It is easy to agree with Raciti's conclusion that this rusticity is 
intentional, the expression of a thoughtful pedagogic purpose and an attitude 
characterizing practically all that Aelred wrote.?? 

An example of the neatness of Aelred's style appears at the beginning of 
Sermon 48 for the Vigil of Christmas: 


The Holy Spirit, dear brothers, speaks to you who have obeyed the 
prophet's advice: Flee out of the midst of Babylon (Jer. 51:6). Babylon, as 
you know, means confusion; Jerusalem is interpreted as vision of peace. 


20  Chrysogonus Waddell said of the Cistercians, "Their preaching took place within a closely 
knit family of brethren who shared the same ideals and enthusiasms and struggles ... 
Chapter room preaching was accordingly conditioned by the immediate milieu, so that 
even the ‘loftiest’ discourse bore the marks of familiarity and intimacy. The special cachet 
of Cistercian preaching was perhaps encouraged, too, by the fact that, though based on 
texts drawn from the liturgy of the day, the preaching took place, never in church, but 
in the chapter room, with the brethren seated shoulder to shoulder in a kind of circle of 
which the preacher formed a part" (Waddell, "The Liturgical Dimension" 339). 

21 “Tout porte à croire que nous avons dans ces pages la reproduction fidèle de la prédica- 
tion réelle d'Aelred" (Raciti, Sermones 1-XLVI, CCCM 2A:18). 

22 See Hallier, Un éducateur/A Monastic Theology. 
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Where there is no order, there is confusion; where there is confusion, 
there is trouble. Trouble is contrary to peace; confusion is contrary to or- 
der. Therefore the one who is in Babylon is in confusion, and consequent- 
ly in trouble. But the one who is in order is in peace and consequently in 
Jerusalem. Better, he is himself Jerusalem. Order is in fact a certain and 
rational disposition of things. (S 48.1) 


The oral quality of many of Aelred's passages speeds up the rhythm effectively, 
as in S 48.9, where a paragraph of fifteen lines contains no fewer than ten ques- 
tions, often of one single word (how? why? where? how much? who?), followed 
by short answers provided by biblical quotations, interspersed with exclama- 
tions (O humilitas! O pietas!) and repetitions stressing one word (Jesus, id est 
Saluator. Saluator plane, plane ...) or marking the intensity of a virtue (tantae 
caritatis, tantae humilitatis, tantae pietatis) or a divine attribute (illa maiestas, 
illa potestas, illa sublimitas). Repetitions and rhetorical questions organized in 
sequences occur many times, as in S 3 for Christmas: 


With good reason then on this day and in this season we commend to you 
the tidings which the angel proclaimed. And what are these tidings? "To- 
day in the city of David the Savior of the world has been born to you" [Lk 
2:11]. The herald of the Savior's birth does well to recommend joy. For the 
joy of salvation is true joy. And the birth of the Savior does indeed bring us 
the joy of salvation. We should then rejoice with great joy at what we are 
told today by the angel, that today the Savior has been born to us. (S 314) 


Such repetition—joy recurs five times, along with the verb rejoice— successfully 
enforces and fixes his message. 


3.5 Aelred's Verbal Sensitivity 


Meaning is encapsulated in words and metaphors; in this light the Bible is for 
Aelred, as well as for Bernard and the other great Cistercians, says Jean Lecler- 
cq, ^not pre-eminently a code of moral life, or a collection of precepts useful 
for spiritual progress. It is a book of images, a source of renewed marvel, for 
each marvel is a reflection of God's mystery and of God's constant intervention 
in the world."?3 Aelred's response to words concerns both their iconic content 
and their potential for structuring a passage or indeed a whole sermon. 


23 Leclercq, “General Introduction" (cited above in n. 15), 372-73. 
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3.51 Iconic Nouns 

No better example of Aelred’s linguistic flexibility exists than his occasional 
decision to select a single word to generate the plan of an entire sermon, as 
in Sermon 1g for the Assumption of Our Lady. The gospel passage read at the 
feast was Luke 10:38-43, Jesus’ meeting with Martha and Mary. The key word is 
castellum, which in the Latin Vulgate meant village but which Aelred takes in 
the more specialized sense of castle, a new meaning apparently imported into 
England, with the word, by the Normans.7^ Then he metaphorically interprets 
the three parts of a castle: the moat, the wall, and the tower, respectively signi- 
fying humility, chastity, and charity, three virtues so interconnected that one 
cannot exist without the others. This is the castle or house that must be edified 
if one wants to welcome Jesus in one's heart. 

In the house are Martha and Mary, meaning service to others and contem- 
plation of God. Interestingly, Aelred does not intend these two traditional 
figures to mean two different states of life but rather two basic attitudes that 
anyone may create and maintain simultaneously, practicing both of them at 
proper times and in proper ways but never allowing one to eliminate the other 
(S 19:27-28). The result is a sermon in five parts, neatly and clearly organized, 
evoking five virtues—humility, chastity, charity, service, and contemplation— 
as basic elements in building a house or castle wherein to receive, serve, and 
listen to the Lord. Asitis a sermon for the feast of the Assumption, Aelred gives 
Mary her due place, and in fact he names her in all five parts as the best realiza- 
tion of the virtue being presented. 

In the hands of Aelred this image becomes a vivid and pictorial illustration 
of traditional topics. One short example of his rhetorical ability appears in the 
way he connects the moat with humility: 


What is a moat [fossatum] but deep ground? Therefore, let us hollow out 
[fodiamus] our heart so that it may be very low ground. Let us take away 
the earth that is inside and heave it up, for that is how a moat is made. 
The earth that we should take and mound up is our earthly fragility. Let 
this not lie hidden within, but let it always be before our eyes, so that 


24 The verbal connection is lost in the English translation, which has first village and then 
castle, with a footnote (to Bernard instead of Aelred) necessary to explain the double 
meaning (p.264); Gaétane de Briey in her French translation uses place forte for castellum, 
with an explanation in a footnote. On this image see Réginald Grégoire, “Le témoignage 
spirituel des sermons liturgiques d'Aelred de Rievaulx’, Collectanea Cisterciensia 29 (1967), 
12—22; for the castellum see 12-15. 
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in our heart that may be a moat—that is, low-lying [humilis] and deep 
ground. This moat, brothers, is humility [humilitas]. (S 19.7) 


3.5.2 Iconic Verbs 

Metaphors can be encapsulated not only in nouns but also in verbs, which 
Aelred also uses to generate the plan of one or more sermons. The three ser- 
mons for the Feast of Saint Benedict in the First Clairvaux Collection, Sermons 
6, 7, and 8, illuminate Aelred's creative variations in the development of a 
liturgical theme. 

In Sermon 6 the statement that the monks are sons—disciples—of Bene- 
dict (ipse nos genuit) contrasted with the declaration of the Jews that they 
are disciples of Moses produces a binary plan patterned around the contrast 
Benedict-Moses.?5 The father of the monks is seen as a new and better Moses, 
because what happened "carnally" to the Jews is "spiritually" realized by 
Benedict at a higher level of meaning: 


Through the ministry of Moses, the Lord led the Jews out of Egypt; 
through the ministry of Benedict he has led us out of the world. They 
were under the dominion of Pharaoh, a very cruel king; we were under 
the devil. They were in slavery to the Egyptians, we in bondage to our 
vices. (S 6.5) 


This idea introduces another major theme, that of monastic life as a new Ex- 
odus, broken into three days (dietae: cf. Exod. 8:26-27): "The first day's jour- 
ney is leaving the world. The second is leaving our vices and sins and turning 
ourselves to better ways of living. The third is leaving our own will" (S 6.17). 
Each day is then compared to the first three steps of humility as exposed in the 
Benedictine Rule. 

In Sermon 7 the key word is the verb transire, which appears at the begin- 
ning of the text: "As today we celebrate the passing [transitum] of our holy Fa- 
ther Benedict, I am obliged to say something about him" (S 7.1). After exposing 
briefly “where he came from" (S 7.2) and “where he has gone" (7.3-4), Aelred 
announces the main theme of the sermon: "Since we know where Saint Bene- 
dict passed from and to, let us see now how he passed" (S 7.5). What follows is 
a description of the Rule as the “hard way" one must go “to pass from death to 


25 On this comparison see Thomas Renna, “Moses in the Writings of Aelred of Rievaulx”, 
Cíteaux 46 (1995), 111-25. 
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life, from Egypt to the Promised Land—that is, from the darkness of this world 
to Jerusalem, which is a vision of peace" (S 7.14). 


3.53 Aelred’s Physiologus: Images from Nature and the Animal World 

In elaborating the texture of his sermons Aelred is not only keen on exploit- 
ing the polysemy and iconic content of words but especially fascinated by the 
power of real images. He explores these in detail, so giving his sermons a rich 
visual quality, particularly important in a culture where oral delivery was so 
central. He thus uses, mostly in connection with the Bible, images taken from 
nature or from the animal world read against their allegorical background, well 
established in works like the Physiologus and the Etymologiae.?$ Here, for ex- 
ample, he explains the spiritual meaning of three plants from Psalm 44:9: 


Myrrh, which is used to anoint dead bodies, signifies mortality. Aloe, 
which is collected in small drops, signifies the emptying out that made 
him for our sake “a little less than the angels" [Ps. 8:6; Heb. 2:9]. Cassia, 
a humble plant or tree but fragrant, signifies his humility; its fragrance 
has spread throughout the world. (S 3.30) 


More often Aelred uses animal metaphors, from the Bible, from the natural 
world, or from bestiaries, which he uses to make some points, extracting the 
metaphorical aspect. So, for example, in one sermon he illustrates the qualities 
of the pigeon (columba) and the turtle dove (turtur): 


Both of these birds are accustomed to moan, never to sing, and they sym- 
bolize the tears and the moanings by which we can be purified from all 
our vices ... By the moaning of the pigeon understand the tears which 
proceed from fear. For the pigeon dwells among human beings where 
it has constantly to fear traps and snares. By the moaning of the turtle 
dove understand the tears which are caused by shame. For the turtle dove 
seems to be a bashful sort of bird which can only have one consort—on 
account, I suppose, of a sort of natural bashfulness. (S 5.23—24)?" 


26 The Rievaulx Library possessed a bestiary and a book on stones. See Anselm Hoste, Biblio- 
theca Aelrediana, Instrumenta Patristica 2 (The Hague, 1962), 152 (n. 28: Liber bestiarum), 
155 (n. 70: bestiarium), 160 (n. 100: lapidarium). 

27 The turtledove is mentioned with the same meaning in Jesus at the Age of Twelve 21, 
where the bird is used to describe Ivo's shy temperament. The description may go back to 
Isidore of Seville's Etymologiae 12.7.60. See John Morson, "The English Cistercians and the 
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A passing mention of the turtle dove occurs again in Sermon 14, where it is 
said of John the Baptist that "like that most chaste of birds, the turtle dove, 
borrowing wings of purity and innocence, he took flight into the hidden places 
of the desert" (S 14.15). But the most diffused treatment of these two birds is to 
be found in Sermon 33 for the Purification of Saint Mary, because they were 
the two animals offered to the temple on that occasion. Aelred introduces his 
allegory by saying that “in these two kinds of birds a great mystery [magnum 
sacramentum] is recommended to us" (S 33.42). In the pigeon we understand 
how to behave openly with the brothers, in the turtle dove how to behave se- 
cretly before God. In short, the pigeon's characteristics are that she has no gall, 
chooses the best grains, and usually flies in large groups;?? the turtle dove lives 
in solitude, has only one mate for all her life,?? and is most chaste. These quali- 
ties are then applied to the community life and to life before God. 


3.5.4 Other Forms of Verbal Sensitivity 

While it is not so difficult to deal with visual words and real images, Aelred's in- 
tense verbal sensitivity shows in the shrewd virtuosity with which he analyses 
apparently abstract words. An extraordinary example occurs in Sermon 12 for 
Easter Sunday. After a development on the images of Christ as lamb and bread, 
Aelred explores the double sense of leaven, meaning both fragility and iniquity. 
He then goes on to show that Jesus as *unleavened bread" possessed in an “un- 
mixed" form what appears as mixed in us, that is, sin and infirmity, and that by 
taking on our infirmity he destroyed sin (S 12.13). 

To illustrate this paradox Aelred quotes a sentence from Isaiah: Ut faciat 
opus suum, alienum opus eius; ut faciat opus suum, peregrinum est opus eius ab 
eo [“So that he may do his work, his strange work; so that he may do his work: 
his work is a work away from him] (Isa. 28:21). The adjectives alienum and 
peregrinum are usually taken to mean "unusual" and "foreign" and used in a 
more or less synonymous sense; the Authorized Version translates strange in 
both cases, the NRSV strange and alien, and the New English Bible has strange 
and outlandish respectively. Moreover, biblically the two phrases are in fact 
simple appositions, meant to expand on and clarify the twice-repeated main 


Bestiary”, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 39 (1956), 162—74, where Aelred is the most 
quoted writer; the other two are Gilbert of Hoyland and Baldwin of Ford. 

28 The qualities of these birds are not fixed and immutable. As with any metaphor, Aelred 
can pick up and underline one aspect or another depending on what he needs to illus- 
trate his point. 

29 In this sense the turtledove appears again in S 45.21 (on the Assumption of Our Lady), 
where she is interpreted as a widow. The quality is applied to the Virgin Mary, who em- 
bodies all the states of life of a woman: virgin, wife, and widow. 
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sentence. Not so for Aelred. He first explains that God's work, opus suum, ap- 
pears in wisdom, mercy, and judgment, specifying that what is particularly 
“his own" is the work of mercy. Then he explains alienum as "other, different" 
and peregrinum as meaning a "going away from, abandoning" what is properly 
his own work, flowing from and belonging to Jesus' divine nature. Thus this 
seemingly anodyne sentence becomes a dense and fertile cell to show the great 
paradox of Incarnation-Redemption: 


.. our Lord took on himself a work which was alien to him so that he 
might be able to accomplish his own work, that is, the work of his mercy. 
He who was wisdom willed to be, as it were, foolish. He who was strong 
willed to be infirm ... So that he may accomplish his work, his alien work, 
bread hungers, the fountain thirsts, strength grows tired, and life dies. But 
how does he accomplish his own work by means of this alien work? It is 
his hunger that feeds us, his thirst that inebriates us, his weariness that 
refreshes us, his death that brings us life ... In order that he might accom- 
plish the work of his mercy, the work of his wisdom and the work of his 
judgment became foreign to him. (S 12.1921) 


This skilful use of a couple of adjectives is enhanced by a clever recourse to 
repetitions, contrasts, rhetorical questions, and elliptical sentences that trans- 
form a potentially arid theological discussion into a lively and fascinating talk. 


3.6 Sermon Patterning: From the Binary Scheme to Sermons with 
Multiple Units 


The reader of Aelred's sermons may be pleasantly surprised at the variety pres- 
ent in the organization of the discourse. Probably out of respect for the rules of 
the genre, a sermon may start from a biblical quotation, or more rarely from a 
liturgical passage, either of which may be taken as a basis for development. At 
times Aelred uses a few sentences as a prologue to introduce the meaning of 
the feast or to establish a plan of the sermon. The development can be very dif- 
ferent. At the two extremes of the spectrum are a neat pattern divided into two 
or more parts, or a biblical quotation from which the sermon proceeds appar- 
ently at random by exploring the multiple senses of the text chosen, flowing 
from it into other passages, at times by a simple verbal connection, so that this 
growing plan appears gradually, with apparently no cogent conclusion except 
that at a certain point the elapsed time requires the preacher to stop talking 
(see SS 3.39, 26.48, 67.34, and 74.81). 
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Given the great variety of the genre and the wide freedom Aelred uses in 
arranging his material, it is beyond the scope of this chapter to address a taxon- 
omy listing different types of sermon organization. I limit myself to illustrating 
what we may call the two extreme possibilities: a simple binary scheme on the 
one hand, and on the other a complex sprawling exposition, in principle end- 
less, in which many loosely united sub-units could be taken as self-contained 
mini-sermons. Between these two solutions are other forms of structure in 
which the plan normally depends on the web of images and/or on exegetical 
variations. 

An example of an easy binary plan is Sermon 10, for Palm Sunday, which 
indicates the pattern right from the start: 


First of all, brothers, notice that two things are set before us today con- 
cerning our Lord Jesus Christ: the greatest glory which the Jewish people 
showed him on this earth, and the greatest outrages which the same peo- 
ple heaped upon him. (S 10.1) 


Aelred is anxious to clarify that he does not intend the Jews as a unique and 
common entity to be damned for their rejection of the Lord Jesus. In fact he 
specifies, “But think quite carefully [intentius cogitate] about what I said. ‘The 
same people; I said, not 'the same persons' [Fadem gens, dixi, non idem homi- 
nes]" (S 10.3). Interestingly, to illustrate the dividing principle Aelred takes a 
passage from the Book of Joshua referring the crossing of the Jordan to enter 
the Promised Land: “as soon as the ark entered the water, the waters were di- 
vided. The upper part piled up like a wall, while the lower part flowed away 
into the sea." He adds: "that ark, brothers, signified the Lord" (S 10.7). After that 
the sermon goes quietly on its way. 

It is easy for Aelred to state that “it is recorded that these three things were in 
the ark: the rod, the tablets, and the manna: the rod with which he chastises us, 
the tablets by which he instructs us, the manna with which he feeds us" (S 10.10). 
Since “the ark in the Jordan [stands for] Christ in Judea’ (S 10.12), it is his pres- 
ence that has this dividing effect, as he was prophesied to be a "sign of contra- 
diction" Exploring the metaphor, Aelred sees those who believed as “the upper 
part that stood still" ($10.12), while he compares those who did not believe to the 
lower part, which at the presence of the Lord "flowed away into the sea" (S 10.18). 
This vanishing of “the scribes and the Pharisees” then becomes an embarrassed 
silence, against which the people shout “Hosanna to the Son of David.” 

The division that occurred at the time of Jesus continues today, Aelred goes 
on. He translates this idea into a powerful passage whose impressive repeti- 
tions and direct questioning echo the preacher's voice: 
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The children of the Hebrews in the natural order do not shout now, they 
do not shout Hosanna to the Son of David. Yet does that mean that the 
greeting is not shouted? Kings shout it, emperors shout it, men shout it, 
women shout it, youth shout it, virgins shout it, children shout it, old men 
shout it. Notice, you wretches, notice, you blind, how thousands upon 
thousands come out to meet him today with palm branches. Notice how 
many thousands today lay before him not their clothes but their very 
bodies. (S 10.21-22) 


Continuing with the structuring principle of binary opposition, Aelred con- 
cludes by going back to a quotation he has previously mentioned in the sermon, 
Simon's prophecy (Lk 2:34): "He is set for the ruination and the resurrection of 
many and for a sign which will be rejected" (S 10.16). Having described the first 
two of these “three things" (S 10.17), with the ark-Jesus as a dividing presence, 
he moves to illustrate the third, where the word sign leads him to write, "This 
is the sign which he has now lifted up in the midst of the nations—the sign of 
his passion, the sign of his cross" (S 10.23). 

The final part of this sermon, which can be taken as a third part or a sum- 
marizing conclusion, is an admirable hymn to the cross seen as a shocking 
paradox. It is a sign of pain and brutality on the one hand, since “nothing was 
more despicable, nothing more vile, nothing more hateful, nothing more hor- 
rible" (S 10.27). But because "In the cross of Christ there is nothing weak, noth- 
ing soft, nothing delicate, nothing that coddles flesh and blood" (S 10.29), it 
has become a glorious instrument of salvation: *by means of the gibbet the 
Lord subjugated emperors, made fools of the wise, instructed the simple and 
unlearned, glorified the poor, and [made] of all of them together worshippers 
of the gibbet" (S 10.27). 

But this is not the end of it. Again, as if transported by sacred enthusi- 
asm, Aelred continues: "My sons, I address you as my brothers, as men who 
not only adore the cross of Christ but have also made profession on it.3° You 
have not only made profession but are lovers of it. You I address" (S 10.29). 


30 Professores crucis Christi: I would prefer to translate “you who profess the cross”, that is 
“you who live according to the cross”. P.-A. Burton, too, gives a strong sense to the word 
profession: "Ce mot est à entendre au sens fort, celui qu'Aelred lui donne quand, par ex- 
emple, il dit des moines qu'ils sont ‘professores crucis Christi’ (10,29) où quand il précise, 
à propos de tous les chrétiens (mariés ou religieux) qu'ils ont à traverser l'épreuve de la vie 
présente et à passer au Christ par une commune ‘profession de la croix du Christ’ (S. 22,3)" 
(‘Aelred tel un second Noé: l'abbé de Rievaulx, un bâtisseur à la recherche de la coudée 
unique’, Citeaux 52 [2001], 256 n. 47). 
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He then describes the cross with a happy and fortunate formula as "the mirror 
of the Christian" (speculum Christiani) and proclaims, "Our Order is the cross 
of Christ" (Ordo noster crux Christi est) (S 10.30-31). No wonder that he says as 
a sort of conclusion, "It gives me great delight, brothers, to speak at length of 
Christ's cross, which is our glory, our life. But due measure must be observed, 
especially because we have to devote more time [today] to the Divine Office" 
(S 10.32). Important as a sermon may be, prayer comes first, confirming what 
Aelred himself had said at the beginning of this sermon. 


3.7 Doctrine and Morals in the Sermons 


No one will be surprised to find that the main message delivered in Aelred's 
liturgical sermons is moral and concerns the spiritual life of the monk, some- 
times extended to include the whole Christian community, and indeed the 
whole world before and after Christ, who remains the pivot and the center of 
history. The presence of solid traditional foundations is witnessed by Aelred's 
many references to the Fathers, starting from his favorite Augustine and includ- 
ing Ambrose, Jerome, Gregory the Great, and Bede, as well as—obviously—the 
Benedictine Rule. Jerome's Interpretatio Hebraicorum nominum occurs every- 
where, since this work was an inexhaustible quarry to be exploited for allego- 
rizing simple names. To this canonicallist Origen should be added, from whose 
Latin writings Aelred drew themes and images, at times almost verbatim.?! 


3.8 Aelred's Prophetic Sermons on the Burdens of Isaiah 


Aelred's thirty-one homilies on Isaiah 13-16 were until recently known as Ser- 
mones de Oneribus, with the title derived from onus, the word used in the Vul- 
gate to translate the Hebrew massa, i.e., oracle or vision (the sense intended 
by the Lxx), or “burden,” the sense Aelred favored. The work is remarkable in 
both content and style, marked by what Squire referred to in 1969 as "the en- 
thusiasm and generosity of mind" that Aelred brought to this *ambitious task" 
and to the "broad theological and spiritual vistas" from which these homilies 
draw “their peculiar strength and impressiveness."?? Squire calls attention to 


31 See Luc Brésard, "Aelred de Rievaulx et Origene", in Recherches et Tradition, Mélanges of- 
ferts à Henri Crouzel, (ed.) André Dupleix (Paris, 1992), 21-46. See also Raciti, “Deux col- 
lections " 170, n. 20. 

32 Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx, p.136, 138. 
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the theological core of these homilies as particularly characteristic of Aelred 
at his intellectual maturity: "the confidence and deft simplicity with which 
Aelred handles the difficult philosophical notion of participation [in the being 
of God in the] opening homily poses probably the most intriguing problem in 
the evolution of his thought."? But despite such praise, the work has been little 
read or studied; it received a critical edition only in 2005, and its first English 
translation is only now complete. The truth is that it is not only a brilliant work 
but a particularly difficult one, sufficiently confusing in its range of allegorical 
interpretations that, as Squire points out, the writer who attempted to abbrevi- 
ate one of them “lost courage before it.”34 

Aelred composed these homilies in a rather short time, no more than a 
year (1163-1164), at the end of his life. Squire remarks, “It was no mean un- 
dertaking for a sick man to perfect so elaborate a work, half treatise and half 
commentary.”35 Moreover, Isaiah's text was by no means an easy one, although 
Aelred could and did use Jerome’s exegesis in book 6 of his In Esaiam.?6 But as 
Thomas Renna explains, Aelred's reading of the eleven burdens Isaiah sets out 
"represents a shift away from the conventional emphasis on ecclesiology and 
Jewish/Gentile dichotomy. Aelred diminishes the prophetic thrust of Isaian 
hermeneutics in favor of a description of how the ascetic attains the contem- 
plative ideal."?? 

Aelred's work developed out of a sermon for Advent (S 47 in the Durham 
Collection), in which he concisely expounds eleven such oracles. Requested 
by his monks to take the topic up again and pursue the exploration of this part 
of Isaiah's book, Aelred expanded on the first three burdens, those on Babylon 
(nineteen homilies), Philistia (three), and Moab (nine). To the completed work 
Aelred prefixed the Advent sermon that purportedly generated the collection. 
He presented the volume to Gilbert Foliot, a Benedictine monk, formerly 
abbot of Gloucester and from 1163 bishop of London, himself well versed in 
exegesis.?? Aelred submitted his homilies as an "incomplete" work, to be con- 
tinued only if Foliot agreed about its value. Raciti has convincingly argued that 


33 Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx, 136. 

34 Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx, 135, 169 n. 19. 

35 Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx, 135. 

36 CCSL 78. Thomas Renna says, "Jerome was probably the first Latin author to envision 
Isaiah's denunciation of foreign nations as a kind of self-contained section of Isaiah" 
("Moses;' 254). 

37 Renna, “Moses,” 261. 

38 See Dumont, “Autour des sermons,” which deals extensively with a letter of Gilbert Foliot 
(PL 202:1305) setting out rules for exegesis. 
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it should be titled Homiliae de oneribus propheticis Isaiae, according to what 
Aelred himself says in the prefatory Letter to Gilbert, $6.39 

The Advent sermon that now precedes the thirty-one homilies shows 
Aelred's combination of exegetical ingenuity and spiritual density, with all the 
basic themes to be developed in what follows, together with a double prophet- 
ic perspective. He treats the eleven burdens allegorically as (1) the world and 
its cupidity (Babylon), (2) pride (the Philistines), (3) the flesh and its needs 
(Moab), (4) ignorance (Egypt), (5) natural infirmity (Damascus) driving to sin, 
(6) interior agitation (the desert of the sea), (7) hidden soul vexation (Dumah), 
(8) terror of death (Arabia), (9) vanity of worldly science (the valley of vision), 
(10) heart distress in tribulations (Tyre), and (11) the will to help others when 
full of the charity infused by the Spirit (beasts of the south). The list repre- 
sents an almost complete treatise of spirituality, which Aelred intertwines with 
some basic themes of the theology of history. 

The general impression given by this list is that, apart from this last burden, 
Aelred has presented a series of negative situations; one might then expect an 
exposition denouncing all possible evils. It is not so, for this sermon puts the 
coming of the Lord under the sign of mercy, and this mercy materializes in 
the cross, raised on an agitated sea to calm the tempest and produce universal 
quiet. Moreover, at the end of this sermon Aelred reminds his hearers that they 
must continually go through conversion if they want to avoid the impending 
judgment. In fact, as Lewis White has shown, a basic ambivalence constitutes 
the theological and spiritual structure of the whole work.^? 

So Aelred portrays the cross as an instrument both of judgment and salva- 
tion, *a burden to those who perish, but to those who are saved it is a useful 
and grateful relief [/ewamen]” (1 Cor. 1:18). So too the burdens have a double 
function. While on the one hand they manifest God's chastisement and de- 
struction of evil in all its forms, on the other they are occasions of purifica- 
tion and conversion in those who take the burden as sent from God and re- 
spond positively to it. These two possibilities result in a double-edged history 
of salvation. The first, that is the final destruction of the evil-doers, of whom 
the Antichrist is the utmost materialization, is more theological in outlook; 


39 Raciti, CCCM 2D:xx: "Itaque de oneribus propheticis Isaiae cum summatim singula quae- 
que tangendo in conuentu fratrum aliquando breuiter disputassem" (CCCM 2D:4). Trans. 
R. Jacob McDonie, "Abbot Aelred of Rievaulx's Letter to Gilbert, Venerable Bishop of 
London Cistercian Studies Quarterly 45.2 (2010), 19-24. 

40 White writes, “De Oneribus is ambivalent because the world is ambivalent: any phenom- 
enon can lead either to redemption or perdition" (“Bifarie potest legi: Ambivalent Exegesis 
in Aelred of Rievaulx’s De Oneribus,’ Cistercian Studies Quarterly 42 [2007], 299-327, here 
299). See also Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx, 137-38. 
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the second perspective, in which the burden is seen as a test for the good, is 
more morally focused and turns into a sort of ascetical programme, rightly ex- 
pressed by the order Aelred discovers in the very sequence of the burdens. 


3.81  Theme(s), Perspective, and Destination of the Homilies 
The first homily establishes the work's central theme as well as its double out- 
look, addressee, method, and aim. 

The theme, contained in the word onus (burden), may be summarized in 
the ambivalence conveyed by the difference Aelred establishes between the 
verbs premo (burden, press hard upon) and opprimo (crush, overthrow), natu- 
rally evoked by the noun onus taken to mean burden. The etymological differ- 
ence is actually just one of intensity, not of nature, so the change of meaning 
into almost an opposition between the two is Aelred's own, which he enunci- 
ates early on: "What then does this word onus signify? There is both a burden 
that presses hard and a burden that crushes. Infirmity presses; iniquity crush- 
es. Temptation presses; damnation crushes” (Oner 112).*! The consequence is 
that infirmity may turn into iniquity and temptation into damnation, but not 
necessarily. All depends on one's answer before the God-sent burden. This is 
the real central theme of a work much more ambitious than are the liturgical 
sermons, and it remains the basic interpretative key for what White suggests 
may seem a "confused"? collection. 

In fact Aelred has laid out a clear general plan whose main points can be 
derived from the three burdens he chose to analyze: Babylon as “the nations” 
Philistia as “the Jews," and Moab as "the wisdom of this world." On this basis he 
proposes three profiles of a theology of history. The first, Babylon, comprises 
the whole period from the beginning of Christianity to the end of the world 
and centers around the struggle led by the Antichrist, ending in his fall. The 
second, Philistia, is a Christological interpretation of the fall of Jerusalem and 
the dispersion of the Hebrews. The third, Moab, focuses on the confrontation 
between the early church and the pagan world, in particular between Chris- 
tian wisdom and secular philosophy.# This tripartite pattern refers only to the 
allegorical sense of the burdens, however, as the moral sense, which may be 
applied to any single soul, recurs in all the three sections. 


41 Quid ergo putamus ONVS iste significat? Est quidem ONVS premens et ONVS opprimens. Pre- 
mit infirmitas, iniquitas opprimit. Premit temptatio, damnatio opprimit (CCCM 2D:27). 

42 White, Bifarie potest legi, 299. 

43 See Pierre Yves Emery, Introduction, Homélies sur les fardeaux selon le prophète Isaïe, Pain 
de Citeaux 25 (Oka, Canada, 2006), 10. 
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The addressee of the work is Aelred's monastic community, at whose re- 
quest he composed the homilies. But considering his great personal effort in 
composing it and his public dedication of the work to Gilbert Foliot, the po- 
tential audience must be far larger, as is well expressed by the word Babylon. 
This reference too is ambivalent, though, since by it Aelred intends “the whole 
mankind, in which both the elect and the damned are included, tied by the 
same errors and vices" (Oner 1.20). It is necessary to keep this large horizon 
in mind while reading Aelred's large frescoes of past and contemporary his- 
tory. Although the main perspective is certainly monastic,^^ the perspective 
goes well beyond that world; as Lewis White correctly remarks, “De oneribus is 
not simply a miscellany of ad hoc addresses to monks; it is an intricate, highly 
organized work, part exegesis, part meditation on the economy of salvation.”45 
Aelred makes this careful organization obvious in each homily, in the rigorous 
development of the overall argument, and in the summaries connecting many 
of the homilies (see for example Oner 6.1, 9.23, 11.1, etc.). So he constantly sig- 
nals his carefully planned structure. 

The method Aelred follows in his exposition of the homilies is scriptural ex- 
egesis, freely shaped by the usual four senses, but always within the traditional 
borders of truth and edification: "Anything elicited from the sacred pages that 
teaches faith or raises to hope or kindles to charity, do not doubt that it has 
been inserted in the sacred texts by the Holy Spirit, and revealed by him to you" 
(Oner 1.4). His task as he writes is to extract these multiple senses and to ex- 
pose them in a manner that gives a “new taste to old and known things by some 
new sentence or change of words" (Oner 1.6). Aelred shows consistent stylistic 
excellence in these homilies, as when he writes of the soul's being invited to 
resist the assaults of evil spirits: 


Oh you, holy soul, friend of God, spouse of Christ, little dwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, patiently endure, so that if any attack, they do not overcome, 
and if any attract, they do not entice, so that they do not turn you from 
yourself and convert you to them, so that they make you like themselves 
and make those who defend you unlike the saints. 


O tu, sancta anima, amica Dei, sponsa Christi, habitaculum Spiritus Sancti, 
patienter tales sustine, ut si impugnant, non expugnent, et si trahant, non 


44 Se Renna, 261. 

45 White, Bifarie potest legi, 302: "Whereas Renna finds Aelred's originality in his interior- 
ity and monastic spirituality, I find Aelred's contribution in his ambivalence" (302 n. 9). 
See also Elias Dietz, “Ambivalence Well Considered: An Interpretive Key to the Whole of 
Aelred's Works,” Cistercian Studies Quarterly 411 (2012), 71-85. 
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pertrahant, nec sic te auertant a te et conuertant ad se, ut te faciant sui simi- 
lem et illis qui tibi assistunt sancti disimilem. (Oner 5.8) 


In practice, Aelred mostly uses only two of the four traditional exegetical 
senses: allegory, and tropology or morality, the first of which he likens to the 
mountain, the second to the plain (Oner 21.1: “descending from the allegori- 
cal mountains to the tropological plains"). These two levels of interpretation 
are not, he warns, to be mixed or confounded (Oner 12.18)—a helpful caution, 
since the meaning of a passage can be totally altered and subverted in moving 
from one sense to another. For example, the “Medes,” which he reads allegori- 
cally as "contrary spirits or heralds of the Antichrist" (Oner 1117), become in 
the moral interpretation “perfect doctors" (Oner 12.2) or “good angels" (Oner 
12.16); Delilah, whom Aelred describes as a prostitute (meretrix), he also in- 
terprets allegorically as the “church of the Gentiles" (Oner 20.7), with whom 
Christ as a new Samson unites, and morally as “vainglory,” by which the soul is 
driven to impurity (Oner 21.24). 

Aelred expresses the aim of the work in the conclusion of the first homily: 
"Pray that, following the sense of the Spirit, we may so describe these burdens 
that we may bear strongly with those that press us, avoid those that oppress us, 
and be delivered from those that condemn us, through the help of him who 
wished to be burdened for us by our burdens, Jesus Christ our Lord" (Oner 1.21). 

At the end of the introduction to the critical edition of the work, Gaetano 
Raciti wrote of the power and importance of this collection of sermons, which 
Aelred designed and edited as a literary and theological unity: 


A work of full maturity, the Homilies on the prophetical burdens of Isa- 
iah constitute a summa of the teaching of Aelred of Rievaulx and at the 
same time one of its summits. A coherent and unified vision of the world, 
a rich human and religious experience, the well thought-out composi- 
tion, the refined style expressed in a language impregnated of biblical 
reminiscences, all contribute to make Aelred's project a success.*$ 


3.9 Conclusion 


Thematic research has until recently been the common way of studying 
Aelred's sermons.^/ Themes are in fact so numerous and so varied as to 


46 CCCM 2D:xxI. 
47 See the sermon studies cited in this article and in the General Bibliography below 
(326-45). 
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allow the construction of a complete treatise of spirituality, mainly but not 
only monastic and largely based on Scripture and liturgy. To give an idea of 
how rich the harvest can be, it suffices to list the main theological and spiri- 
tual themes identified by M. Basil Pennington in his Introduction to the Eng- 
lish translation of Sermons 1-28. These include Christ, the church, Mary, the 
saints, moral teaching, monastic ascesis, steps on the way to God, community, 
and interiority.^? Further, it is important not to separate the teaching found 
in the sermons from what can be gleaned from both the ascetic treatises and 
the historical and hagiographical works. In this respect the numerous cross- 
references provided by Gaetano Raciti in his three-volume critical edition of 
Aelred's liturgical sermons are of a very great help. 

Despite the significant beginnings made by Hallier, Nouzille, and the many 
other scholars who have written on one or more of Aelred's sermons, they have 
yet to come into their own as the subject of scholarly study. A wider familiar- 
ity with all the sermons—now greatly facilitated by Raciti's meticulous and 
insightful critical editions as well as by the increasing number of vernacu- 
lar translations—should enable readers to increase their understanding of 
Aelred's thought and rhetorical power long ago acclaimed by his contempo- 
raries. In the Vita Aelredi, Walter Daniel wrote, "He despised the vain pursuit of 
eloquence and preferred the pure, undiluted truth of the matter about which 
he might be speaking ... [he] had at his command all the resources of splendid 
eloquence and a noble flow of words. He was ready and easy in speech, said 
what he wished to say and said it well"4? Similarly Gilbert of Hoyland, another 
English Cistercian abbot, wrote in his eulogy for Aelred in his fortieth sermon 
on the Song of Songs: 


His speech like a honeycomb poured out honeyed knowledge ... He did 
not search out some tasteless subtlety that provides matter for wrangling 
rather than instruction ... He abounded in milk-clear teaching for the sal- 
vation and consolation of little ones, yet he often mixed with it the wine 
of a merry and sparkling diction ... He chose material easy to work with, 
but you could feel in this words the passion of inebriating grace.5° 


Any reader of Aelred's sermons can attest that both Walter and Gilbert well 
represented Aelred's style and effect. 


48 Introduction to Aelred, Liturgical Sermons, 32-49. 

49 . Walter Daniel, Vita A 18, 27; CF 57210. 

50 Gilbert of Hoyland, S 40.4, 6; Gilbertus de Hoilandia S 41.4, 6, Sermones, PL 184:246, 247; 
Gilbert of Hoyland, Sermons on the Song of Songs, 111, trans. Lawrence C. Braceland, CF 26 
(Kalamazoo, 1979), S 41.4, 6, 495, 497. 


CHAPTER 4 


Anthropology and Cosmology: The Foundational 
Principles of Aelred's Spirituality 


John R. Sommerfeldt 
44 Introduction 


Aelred's God is a lover. Love “alone was the reason that he created what was 
to be created, guides what needs guidance, aids what needs assistance, moves 
what needs moving, advances what needs advancement, and perfects what 
needs perfecting”! Aelred's universe is thus a world created out of, and in- 
formed by, God's love. In a sermon for Pentecost on the sevenfold voice of the 
Holy Spirit, Aelred writes: 


This love sustains and contains all creatures, leaving nothing in disarray, 
nothing in disorder, nothing without some appropriate plan and place. 
Love is the heat of fire, the cold of water, the clarity of air, the opaque- 
ness of earth. Love binds and joins all these quite opposing elements in 
all corporeal creatures, so that nothing is conjoined improperly; yet the 
disparate natures of these elements are not destroyed.? 


All of nature, “grasses, trees, fruits and seeds, serpents and winged beasts 
[see Ps. 14820], even ‘fish of the sea that swim through the waters [Ps. 8:9],” 


1 Aelred of Rievaulx, Liber de caritatis 119.56 (hereafter cited as Spec car); in Aelredi Rievallen- 
sis Opera Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, (eds.) Anselm Hoste and C.H. Talbot, CCCM 1 (Turnhout, 
1971) (hereafter cited as CCCM 1), xiiixviii, 12161, here 35; The Mirror of Charity, trans. Eliza- 
beth Connor, CF 17 (Kalamazoo, 1990), 119 (hereafter cited as cF 17). Earlier, and sometimes 
more complete, versions of this essay's components may be found in my Aelred of Rievaulx: 
Pursuing Perfect Happiness (New York, 2005), 10-40; my Aelred of Rievaulx: On Love and 
Order in the World and the Church (New York, 2006), 1-17; and my "The Roots of Aelred's 
Spirituality: Cosmology and Anthropology, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 38 (2003), 19-26. 
For an excellent survey of Aelred's spiritual teachings, see Bernard McGinn, The Presence of 
God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism, 11, The Growth of Mysticism (New York, 1994), 
309-23. 

2 Sermo 68.3-4, in Sermones XLVII-LXXXIV, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2B (Brepols, 2001), 
191-92 (hereafter cited as CCCM 2B). 
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is “activated and controlled by this love."? The law of nature is thus, for Aelred, 
the law of love. 

That ordering principle of love is inherent in the nature of all components 
of the cosmos, and that cosmos is the product of the primordial gift of cre- 
ation. Thus order is the fruit of God's love: 


This love is nothing other than the goodness of God, his benevolence and 
true love—truly God's goodness. The benevolence of God, the true love 
of God, the very goodness of God, are nothing other than the Spirit of 
God and God himself. Thus, from the beginning, the Spirit of the Lord has 
filled the whole world [see Wis. 1:7], uniting all, sustaining all, ordering 
and arranging all ... Since all creatures made from nothing were naturally 
unstable and perishable, arising and disappearing, and tending toward 
oblivion, the goodness of God alone, which is his Spirit, joined and guid- 
ed them, and lent them his own immutable stability.* 


Since for Aelred God is a Trinity, he believes that all creation partakes in the 
threefold goodness of the triune God: 


To the Father, to whom is properly attributed power, pertains indeed the 
whole world and its existence. To the Son, who is Wisdom, pertains the 
disposition and sanctification of things. According to this arrangement, 
the Spirit of the Lord filled the whole world, “reaching powerfully from 
one end to the other, and disposing all things delightfully [Wis. 831]." From 
that day forward, the Spirit of the Lord has filled the whole world with his 
sanctifying power.5 


Aelred's universe, then, is the “delightful” creation of a God who makes all 
things in it holy through his overflowing goodness. 

Since the delightful existence and sanctifying order of all creatures is cre- 
ated, and thus informed, by God's love, Aelred can see love in all of creation, 
“in all creatures,” he tells us, “even those irrational or insensate.” Love's likeness 
operates especially “in the minds of the rational. So love is common to God, 
angels, and humans.” Thus Aelred sees all of nature immersed in a sea of love. 


S 68.4; CCCM 2B:192. 
S 68.5; CCCM 2B:192. 
$ 68.6; CCCM 2B:192. 
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"Epistola ad Gilbertvm" 4, in Aelred of Rievaulx, Homeliae de oneribus propheticis Isaiae, (ed.) 
Gaetano Raciti, cccM 2D (Turnhout, 2005), 3-5 (hereafter cited as Oner). 
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This immersion, this ordering, is reflected in "loving" relationships, even 
among inanimate objects. Aelred asks, about inanimate things, "What soil or 
what river produces a single stone of only one sort? Or what forest brings forth 
but a single tree of only one kind?" Aelred answers his own questions: "Even 
among these inanimate beings some sort of love for companionship shines 
forth, so that none of them might be alone, but each is created and continues 
steadfastly in some society of its own sort." 

Moreover, what is true even of inanimate beings, Aelred acknowledges, is 
more obvious and more intense on the level of animate existence, where "this 
sort of friendship, companionship, and love shines forth" for all perceptive 
people to see. Although animals, for example, may "seem in some matters to be 
quite irrational, in this respect ... they can be considered to behave almost ra- 
tionally. Thus they chase one another; they play with one another; they express 
and produce affection through both motion and sound." Aelred is amused and 
edified by this behavior, remarking: “How eagerly do they delight in their mu- 
tual companionship ...!"9 

Thus, in a cosmos informed by love, stones and trees, animals and angels? 
share the need for companionship with others of their kind—they are all 
somehow social. It is in this universe, permeated—indeed inundated—by love 
that human beings have their home. 

Aelred’s exultation in the delightful beauties of God’s loving creation has 
important consequences for his understanding of the spiritual life. To offer but 
one example, Aelred’s thoughts on the process of conversion from a life of vice 
to one of virtue is deeply colored by his view of a creation informed by love. 
The first restorative steps on the road to virtue, Aelred affirms, are contrition, 
confession, and purgation. It is the last of these—also called penance or satis- 
faction—that is of special concern here. 

Aelred admits that sins, as he says, “are voluntary and must be brought 
not only to a reckoning but also punished." But sins “are remitted by God's 
loving-kindness” if a “complete confession and worthy satisfaction follow.”!° 


7 Aelred of Rievaulx, De spiritali amicitia 1.54 (hereafter cited as Spir amic), in CCCM 
1:278-350, here 298; Aelred of Rievaulx, On Spiritual Friendship, trans. Lawrence Brace- 
land, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, CF 5 (Kalamazoo, 2009), 65-66 (hereafter cited as CF 5). 

8 Aelred, Spir amic 1.54-55; CCCM 1:298; CF 5:65-66. Aelred acknowledges that much of 
the interaction among animals is instinctive. But this fact simply reinforces, for him, the 
notion that nature is inherently social. See Aelred of Rievaulx, Dialogvs de Anima 117-8 
(hereafter cited as Anima), in CCCM 1:683—754, here 690; Aelred of Rievaulx, Dialogue on 
the Soul, trans. C.H. Talbot, cF 22 (Kalamazoo, 1981), here 43-44 (hereafter cited as CF 22). 

9 For the social nature of the angelic host, see Spir amic 1.56; CCCM 1:298; CF 5:66. 

10 S 78.26; CCCM 2B:310. 
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This rather legalistic formulation takes on a quite different coloration when 
one realizes that for Aelred "satisfaction" is notso much the paying of a penalty 
as itis a means to purge oneself of past sin and thus progress in the spiritual 
life. Purgation has a didactic purpose, as Aelred sees it. It aids in the develop- 
ment of that humility that leads to still greater virtue; thus the sinner progress- 
es, as he says, "from self-knowledge to penitence, from penitence to humility, 
from humility to purity.” Those thus converted and set on the path to sanc- 
tity are, Aelred believes, Christ's crowning glory, and this coronation signifies 
his victory in the hearts of humans.!8 Penance, then, is much less a means of 
appeasing God's justice than a means of participating in God's loving plan for 
human fulfillment. Even when discussing the sad topic of sin, Aelred shows his 
disposition to see the spiritual life in its most optimistic colors. That optimism 
is also the result of an anthropology that sees humans in a most positive light. 


4.2 Aelred’s Anthropology 


Human beings long for happiness, and human existence has happiness as its 
natural end—so Aelred believes. To put it another way, the happiness for which 
humans long is the fulfillment of their nature as human beings. For Aelred, hu- 
man beings are rational creatures created to participate in the happiness, the 
beatitude, of their loving Creator.“ 

Thus, says Aelred, “we were created with the highest dignity.” This dignity 
derives from the Creator in whose image humans are made— made in the 
creative act that is only the first of his many gifts to humankind. Through- 
out their lives, humans continue to be "surrounded on all sides by his [God's] 
innumerable favors." 6 Aelred likens the image and likeness conferred by God 


11 See Oner 24.26; CCCM 2D:222. 

12 Oner 25.13; CCCM 2D:229. 

13 See S 30.7, in Sermones I-XLVI, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2A (Brepols, 1989), 245 (here- 
after cited as CCCM 2A); Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons: The Second Clairvaux 
Collection, Sermons 29-46, trans. Marie Anne Mayeski, CF 77 (Collegeville, MN, 2016), 5 
(hereafter cited as CF 77). 

14  SeeS2447; CCCM 24:94; Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons: The First Clairvaux 
Collection, Sermons One-Twenty-Eight, trans. Theodore Berkeley and M. Basil Pennington, 
CF 58 (Kalamazoo, 2001), 332-33 (hereafter cited as CF 58). 

15 See $ 78.1; CCCM 2B:302. 

16 S 28.17; CCCM 2A:233; CF 58:387. 
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on humans to the tribute coin of Matthew 17:23-24. Aelred sees God stamping 
“his image on the very nature of the rational soul.”!” 

Human beings thus participate in the very nature of God, of a loving God. 
Indeed, human beings are also destined by their loving Creator to participate 
in his happiness, his beatitude.!® “For” as Aelred insists, “in the creation of all 
things, God gave humans not only being and not only some good or beauti- 
ful or well-ordered being—as he gave to other creatures— but, beyond these, 
he granted humans happiness in being."? Human beings, then, are capable of 
happiness, and this is a sign that human nature is good. For Aelred, the ulti- 
mate testimony to the goodness of human existence is the fact that the Second 
Person of the Trinity assumed human nature—"nor," Aelred affirms, “was his 
[human] nature annihilated by his divinity.”20 

What is the nature, as Aelred sees it, of these humans who have the capac- 
ity for happiness? Aelred answers, “A human being is composed of a body and 
a soul"?! The high level of awareness, the consciousness—or, as Aelred puts 
it, the rationality—of the soul and the corporeality of the body are distinct, 
but both are necessary to being human. This view is hardly novel, and equally 
traditional, at least to a point, is Aelred's analysis of the soul.?? Aelred's triad of 
intellect, will, and memory—and the images of the Trinity in that triad—are 
manifestly derived from Augustine's On the Trinity.?? But Aelred's soul is gifted 
with still another faculty, the affectus. To the rational powers of the intellect, 
to the volitional power of the will, to the perceptive and imaginative powers of 
the memory, Aelred adds the affectus. 

The word affectus admits no single definition or translation, but one of the 
ways in which Aelred uses the word conveys the meaning of attachment.24 


17 Oner 15.10; CCCM 2D:133. 

18  SeeS 24.17; CCCM 2A:194; CF 58:332-33. 

19  Speccari3.8; CCCM 136; CF 17:91. 

20  S20.4; CCCM 2A:155; CF 58:276. 

21 Spec car 322.52; CCCM 1130; CF 17:256. 

22 Augustine of Hippo's great influence on Aelred's treatise On the Soul is indicated by the 
myriad footnote references in the critical edition by C.H. Talbot (CCCM 1:683-754). Tal- 
bot's translation of this treatise lists twenty-one of Augustine's works as being sources of, 
or as displaying affinity with, Aelred's thought on the soul (see CF 22353). 

23 Although this triad is an ongoing theme of Augustine's treatise, Elizabeth Connor of- 
fers these specific locations: De Trinitate 14.8.11, 10.11.17, and 11.1.1. See her "Saint Bernard's 
Three Steps of Truth and Saint Aelred of Rievaulx's Three Loves,” in Bernardus Magister, 
(ed.) John R. Sommerfeldt, cs 135 (Kalamazoo, 1992), 225-38, here 227 and n. 6. 

24 Brian Patrick McGuire notes that the rendering of affectus as affection is often inade- 
quate, since affectus “implies more than temporary unstable impulses” (Friendship and 
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Aelred explains: "Affectus is a kind of spontaneous and delightful inclination 
of the spirit toward someone.”?5 In one of his sermons, he gives a similar defi- 
nition: "Affectus is, it seems to me, a sort of spontaneous inclination of the 
mind toward someone—an inclination accompanied by delight.”?° Delightful 
and delight are clearly words with an emotive content. Thus, human beings are 
properly filled with emotions and attachments. To prove his point Aelred of- 
fers the example of Jesus of Nazareth: "The God become man delighted in the 
human pleasure of attachment [affectus]."?? And Aelred excuses his emotions 
at the death of his friend Simon by pointing to the tears shed by Jesus at the 
death of his friend Lazarus.?? Even unpleasant or aggressive feelings are some- 
times, but not always, evil; Aelred can speak of being “besotted by anger,7? but 
he can also speak of “wholesome anger."?? Both those feelings usually defined 
as good or bad, as happy or hostile, are natural and human, and thus can be 
morally good. 

“Attachment,” says Aelred, “is either spiritual, rational, irrational, dutiful, or 
natural—or, of course, physical"?! He describes the origin of physical attach- 
ment in this way: "Frequently, it is not someone's virtue or vice but the outward 
appearance which attracts one's attention. An elegant exterior, a pleasant way 
of speaking, a proper bearing, a charming countenance easily invite and ensure 
attachment."?? Far from criticizing this response, Aelred sees it as potentially 
productive of great good, as when the infant Moses’ “fine appearance attracted 


Community: The Monastic Experience, 350-1250, CS 95 [Kalamazoo, 1988], 298). Damien 
Boquet has discussed Aelred's treatment of affectus at length in L'ordre de l'affect au Moy- 
en Âge. Autour de l'anthropologie affective d'Aelred de Rievaulx (Can, France, 2005), and in 
Chapter u below, “Affectivity in the Spiritual Writings of Aelred of Rievaulx,” 167-96. 
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the affection of ... Pharaoh's daughter [see Ex. 2:6]."3? Since Aelred believes the 
body is good, he sees no necessary evil in physical attraction and attachments. 

For Aelred, the value of the human body is demonstrated unequivocal- 
ly by the Incarnation. Jesus had a body, a body subject to all the needs and 
limitations of the flesh: *He hungered, thirsted, was sad; he wept, slept, was 
exhausted."?^ And corporeality was not a passing condition for the Son of Man: 
after his death he continued and continues to exist in the flesh.55 

Aelred describes three stages in the history of the human body, what he 
calls the "three conditions in human flesh: according to creation, according 
to condemnation, according to glorification."?6 He believes that, in the body's 
prelapsarian condition, it found fulfillment in its just state and that, after the 
resurrection, the body will find its fulfillment in glory. In its natural state 
the body is good; in its glorified state that goodness will be reaffirmed.?7 Thus 
the body is not a prison for the soul, as some heretics affirm—heretics who 
look forward eagerly to "ineffable bliss when they have been liberated from 
this dungeon."58 

Even in the body's present state of “condemnation,” the body is, in Aelred's 
view, much more a victim of the soul's perversity than a cause of it. There 
is indeed a sense in which the body is a burden, since its needs must be ful- 
filled.?? But the needs of the human body are not the true source of the conflict 
within postlapsarian humans—nor are the body's weaknesses and its physical 
urges.^0 

Humans are animals; they have bodies. And, like all corporeal entities, they 
are, by their nature, social animals. For Aelred, this fundamental human char- 
acteristic is a reflection of a basic social need with which a loving God informs 
all of nature. In a universe informed by love, and thus by a principle demand- 
ing social relationship, God does not ignore human beings: 


When God created the human, in order to commend the goodness of so- 
ciety he said: “It is not good for the man to be alone; let us make for him a 
helper like himself [Gn. 218] It was from no similar stuff, nor even from 
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the same matter, that the divine power formed this helper. But as a more 
pressing incentive to love and friendship, he brought forth the woman 
from the very substance of the man.^! 


Thus, from the very beginning of human existence, the social nature of the spe- 
cies was affirmed. Aelred's admiration for God's plan is clear: 


How beautiful it is that the second human being was taken from the 
side of the first [see Gn. 2:21-22], so that nature might teach that all are 
equal—side by side, so to speak—and that there might be no superior 
or inferior in human affairs ... Thus, from the very beginning, nature im- 
printed the desire for friendship and love in the human heart—a desire 
that an interior capacity for loving soon urged on with a certain taste of 
sweetness.*? 


If human nature demands the society of others, if humans need companion- 
ship in friendship and love—as Aelred clearly believes—then it is understand- 
able that he views the process of perfection in social terms. 

Aelred sees the universe as informed by love. He insists on the value of pas- 
sion, emotions, and feelings in the development of the attachments necessary 
to a truly human life. He values the body and the physical in the pursuit of 
holiness. Moreover, Aelred sees humans as naturally and necessarily social ani- 
mals. Therefore he presents the life of perfection in a social context —and that 
context is for him the people of God, that is to say, the Church. 


43 The Great Disordering of Sin 


Clearly the happiness of human beings in a harmonious ordering of body and 
soul, an ordering that Aelred believes God intended to be forever the human 
lot, is not the present human condition. Clearly the ordering of the universe 
and of humankind has somehow come apart, for pain, suffering, and unhap- 
piness are the realities of everyday existence. Adam the progenitor, who in 
his pristine state symbolizes human happiness, is in Aelred's mind respon- 
sible for the unhappy disorder from which humans suffer. The fall of Adam 
is, for Aelred, a fall from love.^? The very freedom with which the loving God 


41 Spir amic 1.57; CCCM 1:298; CF 5:66. 
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has endowed humankind is the means by which humans have turned from 
true love to self-centered love. This self-defeating behavior Aelred sees as the 
source of human misery.^^ 

Self-centeredness is a continuing feature of human choice, a choice that 
continues to bring misery to the descendants of Adam.^? The unhappiness 
that is the human lot is the result of culpable ignorance and the conscious 
rejection of the order with which God has informed the universe. Humans, 
created in the image and likeness of God, have plunged themselves into the 
darkness of the land of unlikeness.^? But that darkness is not total: though hu- 
mans have harmed themselves severely by their self-defeating exercise of free 
choice, they have not succeeded in totally destroying the image of God within 
themselves.*® The human soul does indeed suffer a disfigurement that stems 
from sin: “Forgetfulness deforms the memory; error beclouds knowledge; self- 
centeredness limits love.’49 Still, Aelred believes, humans are injured, not an- 
nihilated, by the Fall. 

Postlapsarian humans retain a "radical aptitude"? for being fully human; 
they still possess the potential for fulfillment.*! Though their foolish, prideful 
intellects are like darkened eyes that cannot see clearly,52 they are still able 
to discern, albeit dimly, the good and true from the bad and false.5? Although 
the will of fallen humans makes self-defeating choices and perversely mis- 
directs the intellect, memory, affectus, and body,** it nevertheless retains its 
all-important power of free choice.” The human memory is now obscured 
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and befuddled: it recalls with difficulty, and its imaginative powers seem to 
concentrate on the harmful.56 Yet it remembers much—even God.5? The pas- 
sions and emotions of the postlapsarian affectus are unrestrained because be- 
trayed by the fallen intellect and will;5? yet, Aelred is convinced, those passions 
and emotions are not in themselves evil.5° 

The human body is weak; it is subject to illness, suffering, and death.9? But 
the real problem with the un-whole, disordered person is not in the body but 
in the soul. To Aelred, the body is not, as it has often been understood, the flesh 
to which Paul refers in Galatians (517), describing the conflict between the 
flesh and the spirit. Aelred reads Paul's spirit as a soul renewed by the infusion 
of God's love. “By the word flesh,” Aelred affirms, “Paul suggests the hapless 
slavery of the soul caused by the remnants of our former condition."9! Thus, 
Aelred sees the disorder, the warfare, within humans not as an opposition be- 
tween body and soul but as a conflict within the soul. 

But the body is indeed ill-served by the postlapsarian soul. The body's im- 
pulses are badly regulated by the intellect.5? The memory arouses these un- 
regulated impulses through its recollection of past passions and sins.9? But it 
is the will that is the body's most treacherous betrayer. The body's impulses 
toward sustenance, procreation, and nurture are all natural and good, but the 
human will abuses these impulses by directing them to false ends.9^ Thus, it is 
an evil will that is responsible for any transgressions committed by the body.65 
But a good will results in good works, “works which we surely cannot perform 
without our body.” Aelred likens the body to “a saucy serving girl,” sometimes 
unruly but often mistreated by her mistress, the soul.” That mistress should 
use her servant better by supplying her physical needs,®* regulating her unruly 
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impulses,®? and directing her toward the good deeds she alone is capable 
of doing. 

In a sermon for the feast of Pentecost, Aelred asks about the effects of the 
Fall: “What has been destroyed in humans because of sin?" He answers: "Surely 
not the image, which remains established in the essence and nature of the 
rational being ... The image persists in the will, though it is devoted to the self- 
centered desire for imperfect things." It is not, then, the image of God that hu- 
mans have lost; it is God's likeness that “has been lost through the failing of the 
first parents.” Aelred bemoans the loss of love's ordering principle: "Splendor 
and beauty, so beneficial to humans themselves, have vanished. The ability to 
serve, potentially so profitable to their neighbors, has likewise disappeared." 
And then Aelred gives vent to this chilling cry: "There is no way humans them- 
selves can restore these.”70 


4-4 The Reordering Gift of Grace 


In another place, in Aelred's Mirror of Love, this sad refrain is heard again: 
"Created with a capacity for happiness, rational creatures are always eager 
for ... happiness. But, by themselves, they are incapable of this happiness." 
If human effort is insufficient in the most critical challenge facing them, their 
search for happiness, how is that happiness to be acquired? It is not acquired, 
Aelred asserts, it is received. The pilgrimage toward perfection, which is the 
glorious path that humans must take on the road to happiness, is accom- 
plished in them, not by them.7? The spiritual life, then, is a pilgrimage in which 
God moves in those on the path. It is a gift, and the God who gives this gift 
is an "ever gentle, tender, loving, and compassionate” God.’ So the work of 
restoration in humans comes about through the gifts Jesus brings to the world. 
Clearly, for Aelred, these gifts are all contingent on the one great gift of God: 
of himself in the Incarnation of the Second Person of the Trinity. He who is 
God has become God's greatest gift to humankind in the Incarnation.” As a 
result, human beings, unable to attain happiness by their own efforts, are given 
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a means by which the chasm separating God and humankind can be bridged.76 
For Aelred Jesus is truly a human being— but he is a human being with a differ- 
ence that makes all the difference to the life of humans. In Jesus, God is truly 
enfleshed and bears all the burdens of that enfleshment save that of sin.”” 

Jesus is able, because of the unique and wondrous union of divine and 
human natures in his person, Aelred believes, to bridge the gap between the 
human condition of misery and the happy goal of union with God. This bridg- 
ing Aelred sees symbolized and effected through the suffering and death of 
Jesus, who, hanging “halfway between heaven and earth, unites what is above 
and below and joins the earthly to the heavenly" For Aelred the effects of this 
union are truly wondrous: "In the passion of the Lord, humans are re-formed 
in his image. They have recovered the ancient dignity that they surrendered in 
paradise—and from which they were expelled.’”9 For Aelred, no gift can sur- 
pass the redemption given in the supreme sacrifice of Christ.80 

God's gift of himself in Jesus is made evident in humans through other, de- 
rivative gifts. Faith, the sacrament of the eucharist, and God's other wondrous 
good works are the means by which his gift of himself in the Incarnation are 
realized in humans®!—and these are all essential gifts, without which no hu- 
man can accomplish anything. Indeed, says Aelred, ^without Christ we can do 
nothing’? Everything good in human life is God's gift: “All this flows forth from 
the font of his loving kindness; all emanates from his affectionate heart.”83 

Aelred goes further. It is by God's gift alone that humans exercise their free 
choice in opting for the good: 


In order that the work God accomplishes in or through us might be ours, 
he inclines our will so that we might consent to it. Thus, thanks to his 
grace, the reward becomes ours. If I do the work willingly, I also receive 
the reward. But, so that I might be willing to do the good work, it is God 
who causes even my willing [see Rom. 9:16.94 
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God's grace initiates the process of good choice by nudging the will toward the 
good. Thus grace must come to the will even before its choice, and without that 
prevenient grace no choice can be correct.85 The human will is thus the recipi- 
ent of a freely given impetus that inclines it toward the good. 

For Aelred, God's gifts precede any human response, but that prevenience 
does not destroy free choice in humans: 


The grace of God operates so that they might will the good, not by destroy- 
ing free choice—without which they could not will anything at all—but 
by influencing them to will the good. Consequently, when you do some- 
thing good, do not think you do this good through your own power. Nev- 
ertheless, do not think the deed independent of your will, since a work 
cannot be called good unless it is also voluntary.°6 


God begins the process of human salvation, but humans have the freedom— 
and need—to respond to prevenient grace. The work of human salvation is, 
from start to finish, God's work, but human choice continues to be necessary 
to effect the good chosen.®’ As Aelred sees the process of human perfection 
and salvation, God first nudges the human will toward the good (prevenient 
grace). Then, if the human will chooses the good, God provides—again as a 
gift of grace—the power to accomplish the good.9? God attributes merit to the 
person in whom the good is thus accomplished, and he gives the gift of salva- 
tion to that person. This fact presupposes, of course, that human beings have 
received their very existence—and thus their will—as a gift from God. The 
grace is fourfold; yet the happiness of humans is accomplished without violat- 
ing their freedom of choice.9? 

With freedom, however, goes responsibility. Humans must respond posi- 
tively, with gratitude, to God's grace; they “must not in any way be ungrateful 
for his grace—then, without doubt, they will be participants in his glory.”90 
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Humans must always remember that their preparation for that glory is “the 
Lord's preparation [see Ps. 28:9] of us, so that we might be made worthy of 
his vision."?! Although everything good comes from God, humans have the re- 
sponsibility of accepting and acting on those gifts—though not all do.9? Aelred 
sees humans— himself included—as rewarded with happiness because of the 
good works they do, “but, that I may be willing to do a good work, it is God who 
works in my willing [see Rom. 916]. Then, having aroused that will to seek, 
to ask, to knock, he gives grace upon grace to complete what the good will 
chooses."9?3 


4-5 Conclusion 


The Father's gift of the Son builds a bridge between God and humans. Thus the 
Holy Spirit, who is the love of the Father and the Son, can forge a unity of love 
between God and humans by “an outpouring of divine love and its joining to 
the human will, or, better, by the yoking of the human will to the divine will.” 
The result, for humans, is clearly a life filled with those things that Aelred trea- 
sures as most precious: 


Wherever there is peace, wherever tranquility, wherever heavenly seren- 
ity smiles, wherever there is leisure for knowing, for wisdom, for the ex- 
position of the Scriptures, or for contemplation, in all these "taste and see 
how sweet is the Lord [Ps. 33:9].” But where in all this is our own virtue 
and industry? Rather, it is the voice of the Spirit who, speaking and work- 
ing within, "provides for the deer and discloses that which is dense, so 
that in his temple all speak of his glory [Ps. 28:9 ].95 


All these gifts are given, Aelred says, because God, 


... has desired to show his loving kindness; for “his loving kindness em- 
braces all his works [Ps. 144:9].’ So the work of his loving kindness is right- 
ly called “his work" [see Is. 28:27] ... Our spiritual satiation, our spiritual 
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inebriation, our spiritual re-creation, our spiritual vivification, all this is 
the work of his loving kindness.?6 


And all this loving kindness, Aelred repeats again and again, God pours forth 
"so that the unformed creature might be formed, ... so that the deformed crea- 
ture might be re-formed, ... so that the re-formed [creature] might be made 


happy.’®” 


96 $1247 and $ 20; CCCM 2A:101, 102; CF 58:199, 200. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Aelred as a Historian among Historians 
Elizabeth Freeman 

5.1 Introduction 


The mid-12th century in England was a popular time for the writing of histo- 
ries. The Norman Conquest of 1066 was sufficiently entrenched that its effects 
were now clear and inescapable. Benedictine monks in particular seem to have 
felt that an old world had gone forever, and in the mid-12th century they turned 
in ever-increasing numbers to the writing of history. National histories were 
common at this time; commencing their chronologies with the 5th-century ar- 
rival of the Angles and Saxons and then continuing up to contemporary times, 
these narrative histories carried clear political and moral agendas along with 
their chronological developments. 

This was the context within which Aelred of Rievaulx wrote his histories. 
But Aelred did not write these kinds of long national histories. As far as we 
know, no English Cistercians in the mid-12th century wrote such kinds of histo- 
ries, and understandably so. Unlike the ancient Benedictine houses with their 
wealth and large libraries, English Cistercian abbeys in the mid-12th century 
were still in the process of foundation and construction, still being built of 
wood in sometimes temporary locations. Cistercian libraries were small, and 
no doubt their holdings were weighted towards essential liturgical texts above 
all else. And even if English Cistercians had been in a practical position to 
spare the time and resources to write national histories, they did not have the 
need. The Cistercians were a new religious order, and the English Benedictines' 
imperative to explain the transition from one political regime to the other—to 
explain the end of Anglo-Saxon England and the beginnings of Anglo-Norman 
England—was of little relevance to them anyway. 

Given all this, and given Aelred's ill health and heavy responsibilities as ab- 
bot, including regular travel demands, it may seem surprising that Aelred wrote 
any histories at all. But write them he did. While he did not write those histori- 
cal narratives that covered large sweeps of time and many folios, he did write 
numerous shorter works: Genealogia regum Anglorum, Eulogium Davidis regis 
Scotorum (which appears in manuscripts with Genealogia), Vita Sancti Edwardi 
regis et confessoris, Relatio de standardo (also known as De bello standardii), 
Vita Niniani, De quodam miraculo mirabili (also known as De sanctimoniali de 
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Wattun), and De sanctis ecclesiae Haugustaldensis.! Following Anselm Hoste, 
scholars have traditionally dated these seven compositions to the last decade 
or so of Aelred's life, from 1153 to 1165. As will become clear, however, these 
dates are not clearly fixed. 

Aelred's authorship of the seven works is not in doubt. To be sure, Walter 
Daniel, author of Vita Aelredi, mentioned only that Aelred had written the first 
three; of the remaining four Walter was silent, a fact that perhaps means only 
that he did not consider them to be among Aelred's *nemorable works"? How- 
ever, the earliest Rievaulx library catalogue (probably from the gos) refers 
to Aelred as author of Relatio, Haugustaldensis, and Vita Niniani, and Aelred's 
authorship of Miraculo is attested by its manuscript's incipit. 


5.2 Summary of the Works 


In Aelred's seven histories certain patterns can be identified in terms of geog- 
raphy, subject matter, and chronology. Geographically, the writings pay atten- 
tion to Scotland and England, and the histories of other geographies are not 
discussed. Subject matter focuses on royal history in some instances, saintly or 
pious history in other instances, and military history in the single case of Rela- 
tio. Chronology either remains in the very recent past or covers a longer sweep 
of time, in which royal or saintly virtues begin in earlier centuries but either 
implicitly or explicitly continue into the present. These different geographies, 
subject matters, and chronologies combine in various ways in the seven works, 
resulting in three types of history. 

First are the contemporary histories of Aelred's immediate region. Relatio 
(which Hoste dated 1155 to 1157) is a contemporary history, fitting in with 12th- 
century England's trend for such histories. In a mere twenty modern pages it 
provides a summary account of the Battle of the Standard? This contest oc- 
curred at Northallerton in Yorkshire in 1138, a product of the contest between 
King Stephen and the Empress Matilda over the English throne. The aggressor 
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2 Walter Daniel, Vita Ailredi Abbatis Rievall' / The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx, (ed.) and trans. Mau- 
rice Powicke (1950; Oxford, 1978), 41-42; translation repr. as The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx, CF 
57 (Kalamazoo, 1994), 120-22 (hereafter cited as Vita A). 

3 "Relatio de Standardo’, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry 11, and Richard 1., 3 vols., 
(ed.) Richard Howlett (London, 1886), 3179-99; "The Battle of the Standard", in Aelred of 
Rievaulx, The Historical Works, trans. Jane Patricia Freeland, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, CF 56 
(Kalamazoo, 2005), 245-69 (hereafter cited as CF 56). 
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was King David of Scotland, Matilda's uncle and supporter, who advanced into 
England with his armies. Thanks to strong support from his northern barons, 
Stephen successfully defeated this attack. Aelred's history pays little attention 
to the fighting, instead focusing on speeches by various protagonists, stress- 
ing among other things the importance of remembering the past, the way war 
tests friendship, and the glories of Norman military history. 

The account of the extraordinary events at Watton (perhaps destined to be 
known forever in English as the affair of "The Nun of Watton’, despite the fact 
that the incipit in the sole manuscript reads "De quoddam miraculo mirabili") 
also refers to the recent past in the local area, in this case a remarkable series of 
events that culminated in a miracle at the Gilbertine double priory of Watton 
in Yorkshire.^ An adolescent girl living in the community (apparently a nun) 
and a lay brother had had a sexual liaison; the girl became pregnant; the sisters 
of the community both imprisoned the girl and forced her to castrate the lay 
brother; the girl then experienced a vision of a bishop and two women who 
miraculously relieved her of her pregnancy, and finally she was freed from one 
of her fetters by a so-called minister of God's mercy. 

The extent of Aelred's involvement in the matter, as he himself reported 
it in Miraculo, is as follows: The holy father (unnamed, but clearly Gilbert of 
Sempringham, the master of the Gilbertine order) asked Aelred to visit Watton 
to investigate the miracle of the girl's release from her chain. Aelred did so. 
Some days later, after Aelred had returned to Rievaulx, the holy father wrote to 
Aelred seeking his advice again; the second fetter had fallen off the girl and the 
holy father wanted to know what to do. Aelred seems to have provided such 
advice, via now-lost correspondence. Finally, after all this, Aelred eventually 
wrote Miraculo; it is from this account alone that the events are known today. 
According to Hoste, Aelred wrote Miraculo sometime between 1158 and 165. 

Moving from contemporary histories in the immediate region to histories 
of broader place and time, we come to Aelred's most clearly political works: 
Eulogium, Genealogia, and Vita Edwardi, each of which can be profitably read 
alongside the others as part of a series of political advice to secular leaders. 
Eulogium came first, in 1153; it is a lament for the recent death of King David of 
Scotland.5 In it Aelred praises David for his gentleness and mercy, sponsorship 


4 “De Sanctimoniali de Wattun" PL 195:789-96; “A Certain Wonderful Miracle”, in Aelred of 
Rievaulx, Lives of the Northern Saints, trans. Jane Patricia Freeland, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, 
CF 71 (Kalamazoo, 2005), 109-22 (hereafter cited as CF 71). 

5 The most accessible edition is Metcalfe's reprint of Pinkerton's 1789 edition: “Eulogium Davi- 
dis regis Scotorum", in Pinkerton's Lives of the Scottish Saints, ed. W.M. Metcalfe (Paisley, UK, 
1889), 2:267-85. See also “Lament for David, King of the Scots", CF 56:45-70. 
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of monasticism, revival of defunct dioceses, and chastity and commends him 
for spending time in religious leisure and attending to the canonical hours al- 
most as if he himself were a monk. On the other hand, David was not com- 
pletely flawless: he sinned when, on his advance into England before the Battle 
of the Standard, he did not prevent his army from committing abuses against 
the English. But David's harsh judgment on himself for this wrongdoing was 
itself evidence of his virtue. Not simply a personal lament for the king at whose 
court Aelred had lived for ten years, Eulogium also presents a model of good 
kingship. 

Having written the lament, Aelred quickly wrote a follow up, Genealogia:$ 
"SinceIhave written a little concerning the outstanding habits ofthe holy King 
David, I think it worthwhile briefly and truthfully to add his genealogy, which 
is also yours, most illustrious Duke Henry." This Henry was the Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, Count of Anjou, and the future Henry 11 of England. As 
its title suggests, Genealogia traces the family background of the kings of Eng- 
land, providing illustrious examples for Henry to follow when he succeeded 
to the throne. As Genealogia refers to Henry as future king of England, it must 
have been composed between late 1153 and late 1154, that is, after the so-called 
Treaty of Winchester guaranteed that Henry would succeed to the crown but 
before he actually did so. 

After a brief introductory reference to Henry's female forebears going back 
to his great-grandmother Margaret of Scotland, Genealogia moves on to a list 
of men. This is a regnal list, which starts with Margaret's father Edward, then 
passes through Edward's father Edmund Ironside, Edmund's father Ethelred, 
and so on backwards to the traditional ancestor of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
Woden. The text then continues to work backwards from Woden to Adam. 
Having developed this list in a summary fashion, Aelred begins the narrative 
proper with the Wessex monarchy and King Æthelwulf (ruled 839-58). 

This second part of Genealogia does not confine itself to kings; rather, it dis- 
cusses other family characters worthy of emulation, including women, as well 
as exemplary churchmen. In this section the narrative moves forward in time. 
Following Æthelwulf is his son Alfred, who delivers a lengthy battle speech. 
The text continues to adhere to chronology until it reaches the Danish kings, 
Canute and his sons, whom Aelred mentions only briefly at the beginning of 
the sentence introducing Edward the Confessor. Aelred provides no details at 
allon the reigns of these Danish kings. Thus, in terms of its discussion of royal 
activities, Genealogia effectively skips from Edmund Ironside to Edward the 


6 "Genealogia Regum Anglorum", PL 195:711-38; CF 56:41-43, 71-122. 
7 PL195:716; CF 56:71. 
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Confessor, who in 1042 restored the English dynasty. Chronology then resumes, 
and the text proceeds to William the Conqueror and the Anglo-Norman kings. 
It concludes with descriptions of Malcolm and the Scottish royal family, whom 
Aelred presumably deemed relevant to a genealogy of English kings because 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, while being the great-grandmother of Henry, had 
also been the grandchild of Edmund Ironside. Hence, Henry's descent from 
Scottish royalty gave him an all-important connection to Anglo-Saxon royalty. 

Vita Edwardi must have been written between 1161 and 1163.8 An account of 
Edward the Confessor's life and miracles, it was commissioned by Laurence, 
abbot of Westminster, presumably because the two earlier vitae of Edward 
were considered out of date now that Edward had been canonized, in 1161, and 
now that his cult could be expected to grow even more. In many ways Aelred's 
vita repeats material known from the two earlier vitae of this uth-century king. 
Aelred praises Edward for his chastity and his committed support of monas- 
ticism, particularly his rebuilding of Westminster Abbey. In this vita Aelred 
introduces the anecdote of Edward's gift of a ring to Saint John the Evangelist. 
Disguised as a pilgrim, John begged the king for alms and received a ring. Later 
John returned the ring to Edward and endorsed the king for his chastity. This 
anecdote would go on to have a long medieval afterlife, popular in royal circles 
because of its saintly endorsement of royalty. 

The third kind of histories deals with saintly history from centuries earlier. 
Aelred possibly composed Vita Niniani at some time between 1154 and 1160, but 
this date is only an estimate.? Like Vita Edwardi, Vita Niniani was a reworking 
of previous hagiographical material (a now-lost earlier vita written in "barbaric 
style") rather than a new composition from whole cloth. Ninian was the famous 
apostle to the southern Picts, first mentioned by Bede in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (3.4). Details are famously hard to come by, especially as Bede's account 
is a mere handful of lines long, but Ninian is claimed as the founder and first 
bishop of Whithorn (site of the famous White House church, or Candida Casa) 
in Galloway, generally known for his role in converting southwest Scotland. 

Aelred's vita presents miracle stories such as can be expected in a hagiogra- 
phy and introduces a few novel elements such as Ninian's royal background, 
his consecration of bishops in Britain, and his creation of parishes among 
the Picts. The dates of Ninian's life are unknown: while Aelred's vita has Nin- 
ian visiting Martin of Tours, therefore presumably living in the 4th century, 
a date in the mid-5th or even 6th century is more likely. King David of Scotland 


8 “Vita S. Edwardi Regis et Confessoris"; PL 195:737-90; CF 56:123-243. 
9 Accessible editions appear in Lives of S. Ninian and S. Kentigern, ed. Alexander Penrose 
Forbes (Edinburgh, 1874), 137-57; and Metcalfe, Pinkerton’s Lives, 1:9-39. See also CF 71:33-63. 
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refounded the see of Whithorn in the 1120s as part of his church reform, which 
Aelred praised in Eulogium. It was no doubt in order to provide a precedent for 
David's administrative innovations that Aelred added the sections regarding 
episcopal consecration and parochial creation. 

Finally, Aelred's Haugustaldensis, perhaps written in 1154 or 1155, focuses 
on the miracles of five 7th- and 8th-century episcopal saints buried at Saint 
Andrew's Church in Hexham (Yorkshire): Saints Eata, Acca, Frethbert, Alch- 
mund, and Tilbert.!? Its prologue states that it was written for public delivery 
at a church festival; this was perhaps the translation of the five saints to new 
tombs in March n55. Certainly, the narrative of short, undated miracle stories 
is the sort of locally focused work that would have appealed to a specific com- 
munity, in this case the Hexham canons. Aelred provides much personal detail 
on life in Hexham, clearly drawn from his family knowledge, with some of the 
characters being his family members. 

While there have been occasional suggestions that Aelred may not have 
written Haugustaldensis, they seem unwarranted; references to him as author 
in manuscript incipits and in the 90s Rievaulx library catalogue are surely as 
solid evidence as any in a medieval context. Further, two of the four surviv- 
ing copies of this work (one of these two being from Rievaulx itself, and both 
dating from the 12th century) exist in manuscripts alongside other Aelredian 
histories—that is, as part of a "collected edition" of Aelred's works—indicating 
that contemporary medieval audiences accepted Aelred as author. 


5.3 Previous Scholarship 


Modern scholarship on the histories began in the 17th century with the decision 
to publish the works." In 1652 Roger Twysden and John Selden first put Aelred's 
histories into published form, in the process creating a tacit categorization of 


10  Aelred, “De sanctis ecclesiae Haugustaldensis et eorum miraculis libellus" in The Priory of 
Hexham, its Chroniclers, Endowments, and Annals, 2 vols., (ed.) James Raine, Surtees Soci- 
ety 44 (Durham, 1864), 1173-203; Aelred of Rievaulx, "The Saints of the Church of Hexham 
and their Miracles", CF 71:65-107. 

11 On the publishing history, see CF 56:35-37, 271-72, and CF 71:31-32, 123-24, to which can 
be added the edition of "Relatio" in Johannis de Fordun Chronica Gentis Scotorum, ed. Wil- 
liam F. Skene (Edinburgh, 1871), Appendix 4, 438-48; Life of St. Edward the Confessor by 
Aelred of Rievaulx, trans. Jerome Bertram (Guildford, UK, 1990); Aelred of Rievaulx, “The 
Nun of Watton" trans. Jo Ann McNamara, Magistra 1 (1995), 122-37. 
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the histories that continues to this day, distinguishing Aelred's so-called his- 
torical works from his so-called theological (or ascetic) works. Migne's 19th- 
century Patrologia Latina continued this trend by referring to the histories 
as the second part of Aelred's oeuvre, while Hoste's 1962 Bibliotheca Aelre- 
diana consolidated it. Slight differences in categorization notwithstanding 
(Twysden/Selden and Migne did not include Vita Niniani or Haugustaldensis 
in their editions), all seven texts discussed in this chapter have traditionally 
been allocated to the historical rather than theological side of Aelred's oeuvre. 

Even today, none of Aelred's seven histories exists in a critical edition. None- 
theless, all seven histories had been published by 1789. Twysden/Selden edited 
five in 1652,! and in 1672 Mabillon edited Haugustaldensis;} finally, an edition 
of Vita Niniani was published in 1789. The 19th century witnessed reissues 
of some of the histories, generally according to the nationalistic or regional 
briefs of different publishing houses. In 1855 the prolific Migne reissued the 
five works edited by Twysden/Selden, leaving their texts unchanged but none- 
theless providing a valuable service to modern scholars.!? (The Migne versions 
remain far more accessible today than the 1652 ones.) 

In 1886, the British-cum-Irish Rolls Series published just one work, Relatio, 
in keeping with its attention to histories of England.!¢ Slightly earlier, in 1871, 
Scottish publishers had also published Relatio," not surprisingly given the 
English-Scottish relevance of the text. In 1864, the northern English Surtees So- 
ciety published Haugustaldensis, a logical decision given the northern focus of 
this work.!? As early as the late 18th century Scottish publishers had published 
Vita Niniani (its first edition) and Eulogium (a complete edition, as opposed to 


12  “Ailredi Abbatis Rievallensis Historia bello standardii tempore Stephani Regis’, “Genealo- 
gia regum Anglorum [including part of ‘Eulogium’]’, “Vita et miraculis Edwardi Regis et 
Confessoris", "De quodam miraculo mirabili", in Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores Decem, 
ed. Roger Twysden (London, 1652), cols. 333-422. 

13 AASS, saec. Tert., pars Ia (Paris, 1672), 228-32, 209*-22*. 

14 “Vita Niniani ab Ailredo" in Vitae Antiquae Sanctorum qui Habitaverunt in ea parte Britan- 
niae nunc vocata Scotia vel in ejus insulis, ed. Johannes Pinkerton (London, 1789), xix-xx, 
1-23; Aelred of Rievaulx, "The Life of Ninian, Apostle of the Southern Picts’, CF 71:35-63. 

15 “De bello standardii tempore Stephani regis" "Genealogia Regum Anglorum’, "Vita S. Ed- 
wardi Regis et Confessoris" “De Sanctimoniali de Wattun’, PL 195:701-96. 

16 “Relatio de Standardo” (see above, n. 3). 

17  Seen.n. 


18 Aelred, “De sanctis ecclesiae Haugustaldensis et eorum miraculis libellus" (see above, n. 10). 
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the partial edition printed by Twysden/Selden and then copied by Migne)? 
and they continued their interest in the 19th century.20 

Nevertheless, the field has been characterized more by reissues and reprint- 
ings than it has by re-editions; the newest edition, as opposed to newest re- 
printing, is Haugustaldensis from 1864. The 2oth-century scholarly focus on 
Aelred's works on charity and friendship no doubt deflected attention from 
the question of re-editing the histories. While in most instances this lack is 
not of critical importance, since most of the earlier editions are adequate, the 
current editions of Eulogium and Genealogia leave room for improvement. 
Fortunately, as I write this survey there is research towards critical editions 
currently in train from Domenico Pezzini. The 2005 and 2006 English transla- 
tions of the seven historical works were long overdue and will prove a boon to 
future readers?! 

The themes examined by previous scholars have been remarkably varied. 
Aelred Squire was groundbreaking in his attention to the entirety of Aelred's 
oeuvre and especially in stressing that the themes from Aelred's spiritual trea- 
tises also appear in his histories.?? As he put it: 


No portrait of Aelred which failed to take into account his interest in his- 
tory and its bearing upon the developments of his own day could ever do 
justice to his many-sided personality. For it is not possible to dismiss as a 
mere lapse works on which he was engaged with such evident personal 
concern while at the very peak of his administrative activity.23 


19 “Vita Niniani ab Ailredo’, and “Eulogium Davidis ab Ailredi" in Pinkerton, Vitae Antiquae, 
[xix]- [xx], 1-23, 437-56. 

20 “Vita Niniani" (cited above, n. 9), in Forbes, Lives of S. Ninian and S. Kentigern, 137-57; 
"Vita Niniani’, and "Eulogium Davidis Regis Scotorum" in Metcalfe, Pinkerton’s Lives of the 
Scottish Saints, 1:9—39; 2:267—85. 

21 CF 56 and cF 71. Earlier translations appeared in Forbes, Lives of S. Ninian and S. Kentigern, 
1-26; Ancient Lives of Scottish Saints, (ed.) John Pinkerton, trans. W.M. Metcalfe (Paisley, 
UK, 1895), "S. Ninian by Ailred of Rievaulx’, 1-28; John MacQueen, St. Nynia with a Trans- 
lation of the Miracula Nynie Episcopi and the Vita Niniani (Edinburgh, 1990); Bertram, Life 
of St. Edward by Aelred of Rievaulx; and "The Nun of Watton’, trans. McNamara. For a 
recent French translation of "Relatio" see Pierre-André Burton, “Le récit de La Bataille 
de l'Étendard par Ælred de Rievaulx. Présentation et traduction”, Cíteaux: Commentarii 
Cistercienses 58 (2007), 6-41. 

22  Aelred Squire, “Historical Factors in the Formation of Aelred of Rievaulx”, Collectanea 
Ordinis Cisterciensium Reformatorum 22 (1960), 262-82, and Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx: A 
Study, CS 50 (Kalamazoo, 1981), Chaps. 4 and 6, pp. 72-97, 112-28. See also Squire's useful 
"Aelred and King David", Collectanea Ordinis Cisterciensium Reformatorum 22 (1960), 
356-77. 

23 Squire, Aelred, 74. 
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As with many groundbreakers, Squire's insights have not always been appreci- 
ated. Even today, readers should return repeatedly to Squire's work; there is 
always something there to prompt thought. 

Three of the historical works have received less attention than one might 
have expected. For some reason hard to explain (but no doubt partly related 
to the lack of a translation), Haugustaldensis has received very little scholar- 
ship; the recent English translation should remedy this. Vita Niniani has also 
received less than its due in terms of scholarly attention, with Squire granting 
ita mere two pages, although making the valuable point that this highly liter- 
ary vita seems driven by Aelred's aim of finding a historical justification for 
King David's recent ecclesiastical reorganizations.?^ For many years Miraculo 
was more often cited than read. After years of perplexed scholars examining 
the text simply as a bizarre example of the so-called cruel Middle Ages and 
barbaric castration practices, or for the evidence it can provide about life in 
Gilbertine monasteries, scholars are now beginning to appreciate that Miracu- 
lo reveals important things about Cistercian ideals of virginity and chastity.2* 

The remaining four treatises—what one may term the political histories, 
which deal with events of recent times—have enjoyed more scholarly atten- 
tion, no doubt because of their political elements. Modern historians inter- 
ested in building up a narrative of nth-century English kingship, 12th-century 
Scottish royal rule, 12th-century Angevin rule, and the details of the Battle of 
the Standard will find helpful material in these texts. For example, Relatio has 
long been appreciated as a source for the military events of 1138. Squire pro- 
duced a characteristically insightful study of this history, making the impor- 
tant point that Aelred was uninterested in providing detail on the battle itself 
but more interested in describing the human relations between the protago- 
nists.26 Other scholars have directed attention towards Relatio's concern with 
national identity,’ the rhetorical themes in its speeches,?8 and its relationship 
to the histories of Henry of Huntingdon and Richard of Hexham.?? Analysis of 


24 Squire, Aelred, 115-16. 

25 Elizabeth Freeman, "The Medieval Nuns at Watton: Reading Female Agency from Male- 
Authored Didactic Texts", Magistra 6 (2000), 3-36. 

26 Squire, Aelred, Chap. 4, 74-82. 

27 Rosalind Ransford, “A Kind of Noah’s Ark: Aelred of Rievaulx and National Identity" in Re- 
ligion and National Identity, ed. Stuart Mews, Studies in Church History 18 (Oxford, 1982), 
137-46. 

28 John R.E. Bliese, "The Battle Rhetoric of Aelred of Rievaulx} Haskins Society Journal 1 
(1989), 99-107. 

29 Squire, “Historical Factors”, 277—78; Aelred Glidden, "Aelred the Historian: The Account of 
the Battle of the Standard", in Erudition at God's Service, ed. John R. Sommerfeldt, cs 98 
(Kalamazoo, 1987), 175-84. 
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the work's specifically Cistercian qualities is a more recent phenomenon; Re- 
latio's place within a broader Cistercian culture of memorialization has been 
examined,*° as has the history's exposition of Aelred's theory of friendship.?! 

Despite the popularity of the eulogy as a medieval literary form, the place 
of Eulogium within this literary tradition has been little studied. More often, 
Eulogium has been examined for its role as the first in Aelred's three works of 
political advice to leaders. Squire pointed out that Aelred depicted David as a 
semi-monastic figure whose court was like a cloister and who provided sup- 
port to the church.?? Similarly setting the agenda for future study in his analy- 
sis of Genealogia, Squire perceptively emphasized that this latter text was a 
mirror for kings that praises kings for their roles in ecclesiastical reform.?? And, 
drawing a connection between Genealogia and Vita Edwardi, Squire argued 
that Vita Edwardi continued the reconciliation between the Anglo-Saxons and 
Normans that Genealogia had begun.?^ Dutton has extended Squire's points, 
examining the fine detail of the political context behind and implications of 
both Genealogia and Vita Edwardi.?* 


5.4 Aelred and the Historical Genre 


What kinds of “histories” did Aelred actually write? The question arises as to 
whether or not the modern categorization of Aelred's works into ascetic and 
historical is apt and/or helpful. As other essays in this collection demonstrate, 
some of the great advances in Aelredian scholarship at the moment are be- 
ing made precisely through comparing works from the full range of Aelred's 
oeuvre, particularly his under-studied sermons. There are many insights to 
be gained through seeking similarities across different categorizations rather 
than restricting one's vision to the different areas of, say, history, treatise, and 
homily. 


30 Elizabeth Freeman, “Aelred of Rievaulx's De Bello Standardü: Cistercian Historiography 
and the Creation of Community Memories’, Cíteaux: Commentarii Cistercienses 49 (1998), 
5-27; Freeman, Narratives, Chap. 1, 31-53. 

31 Kevin Long, *Echoes of Friendship: Amicitia and Affectus in the Writings of Aelred of 
Rievaulx with Special Reference to his Minor Works and the Monastic Foundations of his 
Theory" PhD thesis, University of Western Australia, 1993, 511-12, 530—32, 535, 537—41. 

32 Squire, Aelred, 82-88. 

33 Squire, Aelred, 88-92. 

34  Squire, Aelred, 92-97. 

35 For nationalistic themes in Genealogia, see also Freeman, Narratives, Chap. 2, 55-87. 
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Categorizing Aelred's historical works will always be an activity of conve- 
nience rather than precision. Interestingly, recent scholars have begun to see 
the generic fluidity of Aelred's writing not so much as a problematic inconsis- 
tency but, rather, as a key element of his narrative style,?9 and there is surely 
great sense in this approach. The vitae of Ninian and Edward, of course, fall 
clearly into the category of hagiography. One could argue that Haugustaldensis 
and Miraculo are best seen as local histories of sanctity. 

On one level, Eulogium can easily be placed in the category of planctus, 
although on the other hand Walter Daniel considered it a Life (vita) that 
happened to be written in the form of a lamentation.?? Genealogia can be con- 
sidered a genealogy, and Relatio is a contemporary history of a single battle, 
although one that pays very little attention to the details of the battle! While 
Relatio has generally been given the modern English title of "The Battle of the 
Standard" it pays to remember that a relatio refers simply to a report, and Re- 
latio provides a report on, among other things, the history of the Cistercians 
in England. In short, none of Aelred's historical writings is the long national 
history so often thought of when considering historical writing, and most of 
the writings contain elements of other genres such as sermons, letters, and 
exempla—yet all of these seven pieces are historical works. 

Here we need to appreciate the breadth and variety of medieval historical 
writing. In 12th-century England historical writings could go by the various 
names of historia, chronicon, annales, and estoire; although their meanings, 
relative authorities, and overlaps were debated at the time, the fact that the 
different terms were in use shows a contemporary awareness that there were 
different types of historical writing. What is particularly important in Aelred's 
case is that the period when he wrote was a time when debates about historical 
truth and the capacity of the written word to represent this truth were com- 
monplace in England, thanks to the challenge prompted by the vernaculars 
and the quasi-historical work of Geoffrey of Monmouth. In other words, Aelred 
wrote at a time when new styles of history were being written, new patrons 
and audiences were developing (especially in the lay world), and all of this 
innovation was prompting discussion on exactly what it meant to say that a 
piece of writing was a history. 

Aelred clearly knew about the traditional generic differences within me- 
dieval prose, and he was able to isolate the key characteristics of different 
genres. In the letter prefacing Eulogium he acknowledged that he was not in 


36 Elias Dietz, "Ambivalence Well Considered: An Interpretive Key to the Whole of Aelred's 
Works", Cistercian Studies Quarterly 47 (2012), 71-85. 
37 Vita A 32; CF 5720-21. 
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this instance writing as an historian but rather as a mourner: "Because I have 
been saddened by his recent death, I have brought together in short form his 
life and character, not as history but lamentation, as now love, now fear, now 
hope, and now grief alter my feelings."?? Miraculo also includes elements that 
might lead one to question its historical credentials, given its usage of literary 
conventions from the epistolary, homiletic, and exemplum genres. But at the 
same time, other sections of Miraculo clearly abided by conventions of history 
writing, such as Aelred's insistence that he would report only those things he 
had seen with his own eyes or heard from old and holy eyewitnesses. In an- 
other instance, even though Aelred criticized the barbarous style of his source 
on Ninian's life and miracles, he did say that the earlier book was written in 
a historical way (historico more).399 And while Haugustaldensis is very like a 
hagiography in its compilation of undated miracle stories, Aelred specifically 
states that he is going to “make known these deeds one by one in this history.’4° 

Aelred clearly knew that there was a formal difference between texts that 
were understood as historical and texts that were not. He knew about the ge- 
neric requirements of epistles and laments and about the truth claims of his- 
tories. But the extent to which his writings ultimately included elements of 
various genres shows that, like many medieval and modern authors, he found 
these formal definitions less than useful in practice. He was sufficiently famil- 
iar with various genres to be able to play around with them; in fact, he was 
a master at this activity. His historical writings often survive in manuscripts 
copied alongside other histories; this evidence in itself suggests that medieval 
audiences valued the historical meanings of his works. Thus, while Aelred did 
not write long narrative histories like those of his contemporaries Henry of 
Huntingdon and John of Hexham, his writings were identifiable as histories to 
his medieval audiences. 


5.5 Why did Aelred Write these Histories? 


Aelred must have had various reasons for writing historical works. In all cas- 
es, the desire to educate was no doubt a consideration. Aelred admired those 
who taught—in his Vita Niniani he repeatedly praised Ninian for the saint's 
work in educating in the faith—and everything known about Aelred the man, 
novice-master, and abbot indicates that he taught his monks with attention 
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and dedication and was loved by them as a result. Moreover, he believed that 
education, especially in history, was particularly important. In Relatio he in- 
cluded explicit statements on the value of history. In a sense, these comments 
were his personal manifesto for the importance of the study of history; they 
included the argument that wisdom depended on attention to the past as well 
as to the present and future. 

In the case of the more strictly hagiographic works, Aelred without excep- 
tion wrote in response to invitation. He wrote Vita Edwardi at the request of 
Laurence, the abbot of Westminster, and Vita Niniani at the request of one he 
calls friend (probably bishop Christianus of Whithorn). It seems that the can- 
ons at Hexham commissioned Aelred to write Haugustaldensis; certainly the 
prologue, dedicated to the Hexham canons, indicates that he wrote the text to 
coincide with a festival in honor of Hexham’s relics.*! The fact of commission- 
ing is worth noting; Aelred was clearly known by his peers as someone who 
could meet someone else's interests (and meet a deadline). In the case of Nin- 
ian's and Edward's Lives, previous vitae were still in existence; the fact that he 
was asked to re-write them indicates a contemporary acknowledgment of his 
ability to put his finger on the pulse of what audiences wanted. 

Other motivations for writing varied. Eulogium for David must have been 
prompted by genuine and immediate sorrow, and perhaps by a desire to ex- 
press this sorrow in the literary form that Aelred had already employed in the 
lament for Simon in his Speculum caritatis. Genealogia and Miraculo seem to 
have been composed out of a wide-ranging sense of responsibility on Aelred's 
part, that is, in order to inform recipients of exemplary matters that Aelred 
believed they should heed. Relatio may have been composed for multiple rea- 
sons. Short histories of contemporary matters were a growing trend in mid- 
12th-century England, so here Aelred may have been participating in a wider 
literary fashion. But of course the Battle of the Standard had taken place in 
Yorkshire, not far from Rievaulx; Rievaulx's abbot at the time, William, had 
participated in some of the after-battle negotiations, and it is highly likely that 
some Rievaulx community members had personal knowledge of the event. 
Here then there must have been an element of reportage on a matter of per- 
sonal interest to the Rievallian community. 

Finally, Aelred seems simply to have loved history and loved sharing it with 
others, especially history in which local matters and holy matters overlapped. 
Aelred often told stories about Cuthbert to Reginald of Durham, and Reginald 
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reports that Aelred composed a poem about Cuthbert while in the company of 
other abbots travelling to and from Citeaux.^? Surely when Abbot Aelred had 
twenty or thirty monks gathered around his bed, as Walter Daniel reports, he 
must have talked to them about historical matters as well as the scriptural and 
disciplinary matters that Walter Daniel specifically mentions.*? 


5.6 Recent and Current Scholarship 


As Dutton noted recently, "Aelred's seven historical works fit (though not 
neatly) into two groups: one concerned with the political world of anglo-saxon 
and anglo-norman England [Fulogium, Genealogia, Relatio, Vita Edwardi], and 
the other with the history of english sanctity [Vita Niniani, Haugustaldensis, 
Miraculo]."# This is not to say that there is no overlap between the two groups 
(Vita Edwardi clearly exhibits qualities of both, as does Relatio to a lesser 
extent); nor is it to say that there are not other ways of classifying Aelred's 
histories. I have already suggested—on the basis of a combined attention to 
geography, subject matter, and chronology—three classifications in Aelred's 
histories: contemporary histories of his local region; histories of a broader 
place and time, with a political focus; and saintly histories covering a large 
sweep of time. And, as will become clear, Dutton's second category could more 
accurately refer to northern saints rather than English saints. Nonetheless, 
Dutton's division into just these two groups remains a helpful means of iden- 
tifying Aelred's main and persistent concerns, not to mention a helpful means 
of categorizing recent scholarship. For example, Pierre-André Burton, whose 
recent biography of Aelred analyzes each of the seven histories individually 
while simultaneously identifying a quasi-sacramental understanding of his- 
tory that pervades all seven works, also divides the histories into the political 
and religious categories.*5 


5.61 Politics of Virtue 
Current scholarship is most interested in the first group, that is, politics. Squire 
made insightful observations about the political themes of Aelred's histories, 
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as he did regarding so many Aelredian themes. It was he who referred to Ge- 
nealogia as a mirror for kings and who noted that Genealogia and Vita Edwardi, 
in particular, present a consistent argument for reconciliation between Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman cultures. However, only with Dutton's works have 
these points been emphasized. Dating from the early 1990s, Dutton's publica- 
tions on the political significance of Aelred's Genealogia, Eulogium, and Vita 
Edwardi have taken Aelredian scholarship in a new direction.*6 

More than simply identifying the political interests in Aelred's histories, 
Dutton has stressed the ways in which these histories promote a political rec- 
onciliation between Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Normans that is to be accom- 
plished by wise leadership. This is a politics of Christian virtue in which past 
differences are transformed into an optimistic future through the cooperation 
of hitherto separate groups. If the full implications of her research are yet to 
be realized, this is perhaps because others have been slower to take up her 
lead. But the recent research of Burton is beginning to extend her arguments, 
for example by the observation that Aelred seems to have seen Solomon as a 
model for lay rulers.*? Likewise, Jean Truax has taken up Dutton's invitation to 
pay more detailed attention to the political and social contexts surrounding 
the histories. In so doing, she has highlighted interesting similarities and differ- 
ences between Aelred's histories (including Relatio, which exhibits a complex 
understanding of political allegiances and which has often been studied indi- 
vidually rather than alongside the other political histories) as well as deepen- 
ing our awareness of the relationship between friendship and forgiveness in 
Aelred's thinking.^8 

Moving outside the Cistercian milieu, Paul Dalton has written a valuable 
article on English Cistercian monks as peace makers, making it plain that 
Cistercian abbots were energetic participants in national politics.49 Once we 
accept that Cistercian abbots were not shy about throwing themselves into po- 
litical affairs—indeed, as Martha Newman has pointed out, the Cistercians' 
active understanding of caritas meant that participation in the lay world was 
a duty, a means of exhibiting caritas5°—Aelred’s use of his histories to agitate 
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for Christian kingship, and to influence royal affairs at the critical time when 
England was in transition to the Angevins, seems not in the least extraordinary. 

The theme of Christian leaders' unifying their realms by means of virtuous 
rule develops neatly from Eulogium to Genealogia to Vita Edwardi, the only 
three of Aelred's histories for which dates of composition are clear. It is as if 
Aelred first tried out the idea in Eulogium in 1153 and then found that as the po- 
litical situation developed over the decade the moral became more and more 
relevant. There were of course precedents and stylistic models for Eulogium. 
Bernard had written a lament in his sermons on the Song of Songs, and the 
lament in Aelred's Speculum caritatis has already been mentioned. But rather 
than focus solely on lamenting David, Aelred presented David as a monk-king 
who had worked in tandem with the church for the good of the kingdom. 

Genealogia also depicts a king working harmoniously for Christian good. 
But whereas Eulogium is, unsurprisingly, a history of the past, Genealogia is a 
speculum or mirror of the future. Duke Henry has a special role to play in this 
history of the future. When Aelred wrote Genealogia Henry was still Duke of 
Normandy and Aquitaine and Count of Anjou, but not yet king of England. 
At the time of Aelred's writing in late 1153 or 1154, the Treaty of Winchester 
had made it clear that Henry would eventually succeed to the throne of Eng- 
land once Stephen died, yet there was still no way of knowing when this might 
happen. Henry, however, had wasted no time in making his presence felt: the 
treaty had stated that Stephen must govern with Henry's counsel, and Henry 
began referring to himself as king even while Stephen lived.5! Such prompts 
probably encouraged Aelred to start writing and urging Henry to honor his 
responsibilities. 

It is significant then that Aelred chose this time to write Genealogía; the 
period of composition marks Genealogia as a specifically future-oriented his- 
tory. It was a mirror for a man who would be king: a history to be used. Granted, 
the time when it was to be used was as yet unknown. But the very uncertainty 
of that future date underscores Aelred's ambition and ease within a political 
milieu. By giving advice to a man not yet king, Aelred set an agenda whereby 
the reign would rely, from the outset, at least partly on his advice. The desired 
result is that England will be a better place once Henry reads and acts upon the 
advice Aelred gives. This is not to say that Genealogía is an explicitly national- 
istic history??— national affiliations were highly complex and changing in the 
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mid-12th century, and it would be simplistic to assert that Genealogia presents 
any discrete kind of nationalism— but, rather, that Genealogia is itself a means 
by which a new kind of nation might be created, one in which the bonds of the 
Christian community are those worth encouraging. 

Aelred does not give advice only to kings. His historical works, indeed all his 
works, are characterized by a traditional medieval respect for status. His histo- 
ries advise different members of society to work in the world, according to the 
possibilities and limits of their respective statuses, for the common and greater 
good of the unified church. Monks, clerics, and lay people are all included in 
this call. Genealogia declares that King Edgar the Peaceful called upon bishops, 
clerics, and monks to respond to God's mercy with deeds appropriate to their 
stations. In Haugustaldensis Aelred praises Wilfrid for imaginatively using vi- 
sual means—the renovation of the church—to increase the devotion of the 
local people. Aelred also praises Ninian, repeatedly, for being a teacher. Ninian 
was a great apostle, eradicating error and teaching the faith at every opportu- 
nity. As Aelred put it in a bridal analogy that would have come easily to him as 
a Cistercian writer, Ninian was entrusted by the bridegroom with the care of 
the bride, that is, the care of the newly converted. 

While addressing various groups in society, Aelred's Eulogium, Genealo- 
gia, and Vita Edwardi focused most on kings and churchmen. All members of 
society— particularly kings and churchmen—were to work together for the 
common good. In this notion, Aelred followed a rapidly growing Cistercian 
trend. As Newman has noted, Cistercian writers often invoked a modified ver- 
sion of the two swords argument from Luke 22:38. The traditional interpreta- 
tion of this imagery was dualist; it emphasized different spheres of activity and 
authority for the ecclesiastical and secular powers. But the Cistercians' con- 
ception of a universal church united by caritas led them to alter this tradition. 
Following the optimistic view that all members of the church would be equally 
bound by caritas and would want the church to thrive, Cistercian writers as- 
sumed that both swords would be used to the same end, with ecclesiastical 
and royal spheres working in tandem.*? In Genealogía Aelred had the 10th-cen- 
tury King Edgar tell Archbishop Dunstan of Canterbury, "I hold Constantine's 
sword in my hands, you hold Peter's. Let us join our right arms, let us link sword 
to sword so that lepers will be thrown out of the camp, and so that the Lord's 
sanctuary will be cleansed."54 

Following the spirit of mirrors for kings, Genealogia advises Henry on his 
future rule. Just as Aelred had participated in political disputes in the field, 
now he did it via his pen. Aelred leaves Henry in no doubt that the best course 
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of action is for him to ally himself with spiritual advisors. The best course for 
the kingdom is to have secular and religious leaders working in tandem, just as 
King Edgar and Dunstan had done. Of course, because this is a genealogy rath- 
er than a strict speculum, Aelred makes much of his argument via a systematic 
presentation of past events. Previous kings thus serve as models for the future 
activities of Henry. Fortunately, Henry will be the recipient of a truly wonder- 
ful heritage, as the virtues of earlier Anglo-Saxon kings will combine perfectly 
with Henry's current Angevin traditions in order to create in him a connection 
between past and future. 

A decade later Aelred continued providing advice to Henry. Commissioned 
by the abbot of Westminster to write Vita Edwardi, Aelred stuck fairly closely 
to his source, Osbert of Clare's 1138 Vita beati Eadwardi. He did, however, devi- 
ate in his interpretation of Edward's deathbed vision, which had led Edward to 
prophesy that England's woes would be solved once a green tree, cut from its 
trunk and planted three yokes away from its root, was restored to its root and 
bore fruit. While Osbert had stated that the prophecy was yet to be fulfilled, 
Aelred in 116121163 stated that the tree “bore fruit when our Henry rose from 
it like the morning star, joining the two peoples like a cornerstone.” There was 
no possibility that Henry could miss this reference; Vita Edwardi mentions it 
twice, just to be sure.” Aelred clearly believed that the ecclesiastical and lay 
worlds should work together. Perhaps this view was not unusual for a man who 
knew the political and monastic worlds so well. He was convinced that kings 
should not only display the traditional qualities of humility and munificence 
but, further, that they should cooperate with monks to serve the greater needs 
of the church. And he practised what he preached; by the very act of writing 
his historical works he gave advice to rulers as an ecclesiastical figure presum- 
ing to step into the world of royalty in order to work for the common good. 


5.6.2 The North and Its Saints 

Aelred's focus on saints can be defined even more precisely as a focus on 
northern saints. While Aelred's attention to saints has been long recognized, 
scholarship still lags behind that on Aelred's political interests. Perhaps it is 
the fact that the saints honored by Aelred cut across national and regional 
borders—English and Scottish, Northumbrian and Cumbrian—that has caused 
the problem. Modern scholars like clear boundaries, but Aelred's ecumenical 
interest in a range of saints from different areas makes it hard to detect guiding 
principles (that is, if we remain wedded to strict national categories). While 
his political advice necessarily spoke specifically to kings of different realms, 
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when he discussed saints Aelred was interested in sanctity wherever it hap- 
pened to occur. 

Aelred certainly loved the traditional saints of Northumbria. All saints may 
have been equal, but Northumbrian ones were the most equal. And he was 
not alone in this preference; people with whom he came into daily contact 
shared it. The only reason we know about Aelred's now-lost poem in honor of 
Saint Cuthbert is that Reginald of Durham, whom Aelred encouraged to write 
his own vita of Cuthbert, was sufficiently interested to record the details of its 
composition.56 Participants in the Battle of the Standard also found northern 
saints inspiring; the standard around which they rallied bore images of the 
northern saints John of Beverley and Wilfrid (along with Saint Peter, represent- 
ing the see of York). And of course the whole point of Haugustaldensis was 
to praise Hexham's five resident saints, as well as the founder Wilfrid. Aelred 
frequently praised local piety. While Vita Niniani emphasized the history and 
continuity of Celtic sanctity, Aelred could not resist the temptation to describe 
some Scottish areas as subject to the archbishop of York, with the justification 
that Bede had written in favor of Northumbria's ecclesiastical dominance in 
his account of Ninian. 

Again, the Yorkshire monastery at Watton, though not housing any saints, 
had been famed in Bedan times for its throngs of holy women. In addition, 
miracles had been renewed there in the 12th century?" and Aelred made sure 
that he stressed both of these points before recounting the "certain wonder- 
ful miracle" that was the focus of his writing. In other words, while modern 
readers of Miraculo focus on the sexual affair, scandal, and frightening physical 
remedy exacted upon the lay brother, Aelred both began and ended his ac- 
count with an image of harmony and miracle. Twelfth-century readers would 
surely have been pleased to see acts of God working so plainly in one of their 
local monasteries. Certainly Aelred (and later manuscript copyists of his writ- 
ings) were clearly committed to spreading knowledge of miracles; manuscripts 
of both Haugustaldensis and Miraculo refer in the works' incipits to miracles 
and, interestingly, not to history. 

While Aelred's devotion to the Northumbrian saints is easily detected and 
fairly easily explained, his attention to the Scottish Ninian is more complex. 
Aelred explained that he wrote the vita because he had been asked to do so, and 
he implies that he had been asked to do so because earlier writers, while writ- 
ing accurately about Ninian, had nonetheless written in a barbarous style.58 
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While the person who commissioned the vita remains unnamed, Aelred writes 
that the “clergy and people of your holy church" have specifically chosen him 
for the task. 

This point leads to the relationship between hagiography and local devo- 
tional trends. It may initially seem unusual for Aelred to have been selected 
to write about a 5th- or 6th-century saint from Scotland who had no connec- 
tions with the Cistercians, and certainly unusual that he accepted the task. As 
he says himself, the earlier writings had already given accurate accounts of 
Ninian’s life.5? And his resultant vita is at first reading not particularly memo- 
rable with respect to any so-called hard empirical facts that it might add to 
our knowledge; certainly it has none of the overtly political resonances of Vita 
Edwardi. But when one considers the work against the context of Aelred's own 
background, the relationships among English and Scottish monasteries, and 
contemporary trends of hagiography, a logic becomes apparent. 

First, the youthful Aelred had been accepted with open arms into King 
David of Scotland's household. In fact, Aelred was a member of David's court 
in 128, the year that Ninian's see in Whithorn was refounded thanks to Da- 
vid's ecclesiastical policy. Later, while writing Vita Niniani Aelred was living 
in a Yorkshire abbey not far distant from the Northumbrian regions that had 
been under Scottish rule in the immediate past, in the 1130s to 1150s. Every- 
thing combined to provide him with a detailed knowledge of Scottish affairs. 
Second, Rievaulx had Scottish daughter houses at Melrose and Dundrennan, 
abbeys that Aelred certainly visited in his capacity as abbot. Scottish monas- 
teries were often founded from English communities, while, conversely, the 
Scottish Cistercian abbey of Melrose was mother house to English houses. In 
other words, the boundaries between political realms did not have any neces- 
sary meaning at the monastic level. Third, the 12th century witnessed a revival 
of hagiography concerning Celtic saints. Although not as well studied today as 
the concurrent renewal of interest in Anglo-Saxon saints, this attention to Irish 
and Scottish saints was a particular feature of both northwest England and 
Durham in the 12th century. 

Perhaps then Vita Niniani has more in common with the overtly political 
Genealogia and Vita Edwardi than at first appears. In its own way it made the 
same argument that the old world from before the Norman Conquest and the 
new post-Conquest world needed to unite. It offered holiness from the Celtic 
past to modern, 12th-century audiences, implying that these audiences, like 
Duke Henry in Genealogia, should embrace good models wherever they could 
be found. Ninian traveled across borders, so his example should travel across 
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borders also. The particular events about which Aelred chose to write were 
less important than the fact that he was writing the vita in the first place. Even 
though in many instances he simply echoed Bede, Aelred's *new edition" of the 
vita was a strong and proactive claim, by a well-known abbot of an influential 
Yorkshire abbey, that Celtic sanctity had relevance in the Anglo-Norman world. 

Once again, Aelred's personal background may have played a role: his father 
Eilaf had owned a copy of the Life of the Celtic Saint Brigid and had asked 
Laurence of Durham to rewrite it, a task that Laurence eventually completed 
before recommending the finished vita to Aelred to read.9? At around this time 
influential 12th-century historians such as William of Malmesbury, Richard of 
Hexham, and Henry of Huntingdon (whose works Aelred knew) were produc- 
ing literary images of English culture founded on the argument that all Celts 
(Scottish and Irish in particular) were savage barbaric “others”. This rejection 
of Celtic history was a growing trend in 12th-century England. But Aelred 
painted quite a different picture; for him, the Celtic world was a source of holy 
exemplars, not of barbarism. 

Finally, Vita Niniani's reliance on Bede's account of Ninian consolidated 
Aelred's tacit claim that Celtic saints such as Ninian had a place in the Anglo- 
Norman world, since of course any claim was enhanced by association with 
Bedan authority. Bede, although not particularly interested in British (Scottish) 
Christianity, had nonetheless discussed Ninian, since the fact that "the English 
people now hold his [Ninian's] episcopal seat”6l meant that Bede could legiti- 
mately place Ninian under the umbrella of Northumbria, his favored region. 
Aelred therefore had an unimpeachable precedent to follow. Bede had men- 
tioned Ninian, Bede had mentioned the Hexham saints, and indeed Bede had 
mentioned the throngs of holy women who had lived at Watton. Aelred was 
not content simply to use Bede silently; rather, he invoked Bede's authority by 
name, making it plain to the reader that he, Aelred, was following in the foot- 
steps of Bede, who was himself following in the footsteps of holy precursors. 

To conclude this section on Aelred's areas of interest, we can draw connec- 
tions between the politics of virtue and the devotion to saints. Burton has re- 
cently noted that, in differing but mutually enhancing ways, all the histories 
emphasize the divine presence among humanity; the political histories (identi- 
fied by Burton as Vita Edwardi, Genealogia, Eulogium, and Relatio) show earth- 
ly figures cooperating with heaven, while Aelred's other, saintly, histories show 
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heaven reaching down to cooperate with earth.9? Other connections are also 
evident, such as Aelred's preparedness to see women as well as men as mod- 
els to be emulated. Concerning the motif of the bridge or cornerstone, Aelred 
counselled Duke Henry to serve as a bridge between the Anglo-Saxon world 
and the dawning Angevin world. In his discussion of saints—Northumbrian, 
Scottish, or the royal Edward—Aelred maintained his interest in retaining all 
that was best from the pre-Norman world, with the clear view that what was 
best for all was timeless holiness that bridged different contexts. 


5.7 Aelred's Historical Education 


From where did Aelred gain his historical information? His historical educa- 
tion was clearly based on much more than the histories he had read. Three 
threads combined. First, his personal history provided him with distinctive in- 
sights into history (northern history in particular). Second, the environment 
at Rievaulx was conducive to historical endeavors. Third, because England in 
the mid-12th century witnessed the dissemination of a large number of histo- 
ries written earlier in the century, Aelred had access to a variety of historical 
models. 


5.71  Aelred's Biography 
While Aelredian scholarship has sometimes paid excessive attention to Aelred's 
personal history (witness the pointless debate over his alleged homosexuality), 
it seems likely that his life did play a role in his historical interests. There was 
surely a personal element behind his interest in composing Haugustaldensis, 
given that he had been born in Hexham and grown up surrounded by church 
buildings constructed in the 7th century by Saint Wilfrid. Aelred's father Eilaf 
was priest at Hexham when canons were appointed to the parish, a situation 
that must have taught Aelred in practical ways how one form of Christian life 
could overtake another as times changed, a parallel for the later arrival of the 
Cistercians. Aelred spent time as a youth living at the court of King David of 
Scotland, and of course he later lamented David's death in Eulogium. He had 
certainly travelled to Ninian's home in Galloway, since Walter Daniel records 
that he conducted a visitation there.65 

It is not difficult, then, to find instances where Aelred's historical works 
must have been informed by the stories he had heard, whether accounts of 
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saints and relics from his travels in Galloway and from his paternal family, ac- 
counts of royal genealogy heard at David's court, or historical accounts heard 
from his many connections at the great history-writing center of Durham. But 
Aelred's writings did not remain at the level of the purely biographical. As ab- 
bot and writer of spiritual treatises, he was adept at including personal expe- 
riences in order to make a broader point; the same applies in the historical 
works. Haugustaldensis, for example, concerns a church with which Aelred 
had great personal familiarity, but the high place it gives to Anglo-Saxon saints 
gives it wider relevance. 

An important point to note about Aelred's life is the extent to which his 
individual history personified the broader philosophy of reconciliation that 
his written histories promoted. Numerous scholars have remarked that Aelred 
himself was a bridging figure between two worlds. He was the descendant of 
great Northumbrian churchmen, and he was also an active participant in po- 
litical debates of the brave new world of the 12th century. Within the Cistercian 
order he was a trusted arbitrator; even before becoming abbot he represented 
Rievaulx at the papal court in Rome over the York episcopal dispute. Later, in 
the 1150s, he judged the bitter dispute between Savigny and Furness, and, as 
Walter Daniel remarks, he stressed to his monks that Rievaulx was holy be- 
cause its monks were peacemakers.64 

His theological works and sermons similarly aimed at helping others find 
union rather than discord. It is no coincidence that this reconciling role is one 
Aelred stresses in his histories and specifically in his advice to kings. He may 
well have seen himself as a reconciling figure between two different forms of 
institutional religious life, the Anglo-Saxon and localized system of the pre- 
Conquest era, and the world of new religious orders of the 12th century. 


5.72 The Cistercian Perspective 
Aelred’s life cannot explain everything, however. Plenty of other Cistercian 
monks were raised in northern England, yet they did not write about the 
northern saints. Similarly, many Benedictine monks from northern England 
wrote no histories or saints’ lives. Was there something in the atmosphere in 
Cistercian abbeys, and at Rievaulx, in particular, that encouraged historical 
interests? 

As far as we know, Aelred was the first English Cistercian to write narrative 
histories. It is of course possible that others wrote before him, but the evidence 
is slight and inconclusive.95 Fountains and Byland had their own scriptoria in 
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the 12th century, and so original composition of narrative histories must be 
considered a possibility for these houses. However, surviving evidence of such 
compositions does not exist for Aelred's period or earlier. Of course, interest 
in history need not be confined to narrative histories. A short, anonymous 
annals-cum-chronicle was copied at Rievaulx, certainly by the late 12th century 
but perhaps from the early 1130s. As early as the mid-12th century the monks 
at Buildwas were active collectors of books, and they were certainly produc- 
ing their own manuscripts by the 1160s; there may have been histories among 
these. At Fountains, the monk Serlo wrote a seventy-line poem on the Battle of 
the Standard that can be dated by the age of its manuscript to approximately 
1160—1200. 

At Rievaulx itself more historical activity took place in the early years than 
we might imagine, existing in tandem with a scriptorium that was quite busy 
by the third quarter of the 12th century. Walter Daniel and Abbot Maurice 
of Rievaulx, contemporaries of Aelred, wrote prolifically. As far as we know, 
they favored devotional works and did not write histories, but Walter Daniel 
referred to Maurice as a "second Bede" in life and learning.99 Maurice's similar- 
ity to Bede may well have included interest in history (specifically northern 
history), especially given that he certainly wrote a work on Saint Cuthbert. 
Rievaulx's first abbot, William, had also been a man of historical interests, 
and Aelred would have been able to learn from him. Aelred clearly expected 
his Cistercian readers to have some familiarity with new trends in history; for 
example, in his Speculum caritatis of the early 140s he criticized monks who 
were inclined to weep over the tales of the fictitious Arthur rather than weep 
over pious books.97 Circumstantial evidence indicates, then, that Aelred was 
surrounded by other monks with historical interests at Rievaulx. But unless 
other evidence arises in the future, he remains the first known author of narra- 
tive histories among the English Cistercians. 


5.73 English Historiographical Trends 

Besides the immediate inspirations for Aelred of his personal background and 
the literary scene at Rievaulx, another source was the wider historiographical 
culture of the day. At one level, it is easy to refer to the 12th century as the cen- 
tury of England's historiographical reawakening. It is the century of Eadmer, 
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William of Malmesbury, John of Worcester, Henry of Huntingdon, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle at Peterborough, Geffrei Gaimar, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
the Durham historians, among others. Aelred was writing his histories in a 
place and time where history writing was experiencing a renaissance. 

But explaining Aelred's intellectual milieu in this way gives only part of the 
picture. First, the great historiographical reawakening of the 12th century was 
driven primarily by Benedictine monks and secondarily by secular clerics. It 
was not a Cistercian phenomenon. Second, this 12th-century revival of English 
history writing had discernible stages.9? The first stage lasted from the 1120s to 
the 1140s or 1150s, the second period went from the 1170s to the 1180s, and a final 
period covered the 1190s and first decade of the 13th century. Much attention 
has been paid to the important developments that took place during the first 
stage. John Gillingham has argued that written histories from the 1120s to 150s 
provide evidence of an irrevocable conceptual change concerning national 
allegiance.5? Traditional interpretations have identified nationalism as repre- 
sented in histories from the 120s to 1140s as a defensive sense of opposition to 
the new Norman regime. Here Englishness was defined as a loss, as something 
that had been overridden by the Normans. 

By the 1150s, however, Gillingham argues that Englishness was defined more 
optimistically. Now the Normans in England (that is, the descendants of those 
who had settled there as a result of the Conquest) began to identify them- 
selves as English. Now there was more of an understanding that everyone's 
future was tied up together. In order to strengthen this sense of community, 
a group of outsiders was identified and, indeed, conjured into existence. In 
this case, the English claim to culture entailed the simultaneous ascription of 
non-culture (barbarism) to all Celtic others. Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
could embrace precisely because they both rejected the Celt. Out of the many 
sources available, Gillingham asserts that the medium of history writing, both 
Latin and vernacular, best demonstrates this change of nationalist attitude 
and perception; it was precisely history writing that most strategically and self- 
consciously presented this redefinition of communal English identity. 

In light of these developments, Aelred's dual attention to the politics of vir- 
tue and northern sanctity takes on added significance. His decision in the 150s 
and 1160s to use historical narrative to assert a unified polity in which kings, 
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laity, and religious all worked together for the common good continued a trend 
in England from the 1205 to 1150s of using histories to facilitate national unity. 
Notably, however, Aelred did not stigmatize Celts to the same degree as other 
12th-century authors did. In some instances Relatio and Eulogium depict the 
Scots in negative terms, although certainly not as negatively as in the poem on 
the Battle of the Standard by the Cistercian Serlo of Fountains. In fact, once 
we recognize the historiographical movement of demonizing Celts, Aelred's 
praise of northern sanctity (and of Ninian in particular) takes on extra mean- 
ing as a possible rejection of this trend. 


5.8 Aelred's Sources—Written and Remembered 


Knowledge of the historical influences to which Aelred was exposed helps us 
to identify the sources of his historical writings and his means of access to 
them. Both questions are important for understanding the extent of his depen- 
dence on the pre-existing historical tradition. 

We cannot, of course, provide complete answers. Because the exact date of 
composition of, for example, Relatio, is unknown, only close textual analysis 
can show in which parts of it Aelred relied on other histories being written 
at more or less the same time, such as Henry of Huntingdon's Historia Anglo- 
rum and Richard of Hexham's De gestis regis Stephani et de bello standardii."? 
Following the conventions of medieval history writing, Aelred provides some 
clues regarding his sources. In Genealogía he announces that he traced Henry's 
lineage through “the most reliable and ancient records and chronicles."! But 
medieval conventions of referencing were by modern terms very loose. Like 
other historians of his day, Aelred found it helpful to refer to his sources in or- 
der to authorize his own works, but he did not need to refer to them by name. 
In Vita Niniani he referred to "the book of Ninian's life and miracles" and also 
to "earlier writers" who had written on Ninian's life, notwithstanding the fact 
that he considered both the book and the works of the earlier writers to have 
been written in barbarous styles. In Haugustaldensis he referred to his own 
experience; according to the conventions of medieval history writing, personal 
experience was a reliable source. 
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Bede was of course a strong influence, not only for Vita Niniani but also for 
the histories of the bishops recorded in Haugustaldensis. Henry of Hunting- 
don was a source for both Relatio and Genealogia. Scholars are divided as to 
whether Aelred used Richard of Hexham, but logic seems to suggest that he 
did. He could certainly have gained access to Richard's text on the deeds of 
King Stephen and the Battle of the Standard, given that Richard's church was 
the family church of Aelred's forebears and that Aelred and the newly arrived 
Augustinian canons enjoyed friendly relations. The question of how Aelred 
might have gained access to other histories has rarely been asked. He belonged 
to the first generation of English Cistercians, for whom access to books was 
no doubt difficult. In the 140s he spent approximately five years as founding 
abbot of Revesby, which at this time can hardly have had much of a library at 
all. We cannot even guarantee that newly founded Cistercian abbeys possessed 
the so-called core liturgical works that they were meant to own, let alone op- 
tional books such as histories. How then did Aelred gain access to recently 
composed histories, and, more broadly, how did he learn about the conven- 
tions of historical writing? 

Of course, Aelred came to monastic life with more learning than he pre- 
tended. The contemporary example of Saint Waldef shows that education took 
place at King David's court. Possibly it was at David's court that Aelred gained 
access to Turgot's early 12th-century vita of Queen Margaret of Scotland, Vita S. 
Margaretae, a vita that he mentioned in passing in Genealogia. And certainly 
while Aelred was still at David's court he was sufficiently interested in books 
for Laurence of Durham to dedicate his Vita S. Brigidae to him and to state 
that Aelred was "accustomed to have a care for letters", while intimating that 
he, Laurence, had been Aelred's teacher.” This connection with Durham is 
important; Durham was an outstanding center of manuscript production, in- 
cluding the composition and copying of both historical manuscripts and hagi- 
ographies with a strong Celtic focus. Probably, then, Aelred had gained a solid 
historical education and exposure to the virtues of Celtic saints before he even 
became a monk. 

Once at Rievaulx, Aelred traveled regularly, and he maintained his earlier 
connections with Durham when opportunities arose, including acting as me- 
diator in a dispute at the Durham cathedral chapter.’”3 Durham cathedral was a 
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key center of historical writing and manuscript copying,” so why could Aelred 
not have borrowed or read histories from Durham, especially since when he 
was at Durham he told his own historical stories about Cuthbert?” After all, 
Aelred did receive books from others. Laurence of Westminster, who com- 
missioned him to write Vita Edwardi, gave him a book (presumably Osbert of 
Clare's earlier Vita beati Eadwardi) to use as a source. 

So Aelred's personal connections could certainly have led to the donation 
of many books to Rievaulx, particularly from Durham. In fact, Rievaulx ended 
up with Durham's second-hand manuscripts when the Durham copyists made 
new versions for their own use.79 Certainly someone at Rievaulx must have 
been making efforts to increase the book holdings, including historical books, 
since by the late 12th century the Rievaulx library housed 225 volumes, includ- 
ing such histories as Henry of Huntingdon's Historia Anglorum, Bede's Historia 
Ecclesiastica and other historical works, Fulcher of Chartres's crusading his- 
tory, and a "Historia Britonum" (meaning, in this instance, either Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae or the work attributed to Nennius).”” 


5.9 Later Popularity of the Histories 


How did Aelred influence later historians? Today his historical works have an 
international audience. Readers around the world are able to draw relevance 
from the works, despite their ratherlocalized medieval English and Scottish set- 
tings. In the Middle Ages, however, readers seem to have been largely confined 
to England and, to a lesser extent, Scotland. While Genealogia made universal 
points about the benefits of collaboration between kings and religious, all in 
the service of the Christian people, the highly specific genealogical framework 
no doubt militated against a widespread popularity. Within England, however, 
Genealogia was very popular, with twenty-two manuscripts surviving to this 
day;’8 most of these manuscripts also feature Eulogium, which was clearly seen 
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by copyists, as Aelred intended, as a companion piece to Genealogia. Genealo- 
gia was also known and used in Scotland; in the 13th century, extracts from it 
were incorporated into Scottish hagiographical and historical material, serving 
to emphasize the long and holy genealogy of the Scottish kings."? 

Vita Edwardi was even more popular, with thirty manuscripts surviving to- 
day. (It is worth pointing out that none of Aelred's “theological” treatises sur- 
vives in so many manuscripts.) At the other extreme, Miraculo survives in only 
one manuscript, and, although there may have been contemporary knowledge 
of the scandal (but not the miracle),9? knowledge of Aelred's text was presum- 
ably slight. Vita Niniani and Relatio both survive in three manuscripts and Hau- 
gustaldensis in four. 

Judging by surviving manuscripts, then, Vita Edwardi was the most popular 
of Aelred's historical works. Also, Vita Edwardi was used, translated, and adapt- 
ed by other authors.?! Before the 12th century had ended, Vita Edwardi had 
been translated into an Anglo-Norman verse version. English, Anglo-Norman, 
and Icelandic prose versions would follow, and also verse treatments in Latin, 
English, and once again in Anglo-Norman. Towards the end of the Middle Ages 
Edward's story gained even more popularity, in English, with reference to it 
in Chaucer's Monk's Tale and publication in William Caxton's Golden Legend. 
Alllater medieval versions of Edward's story were in some way dependent on 
Aelred's vita. 

Genealogia and Eulogium were popular enough with later authors, albeit 
to a lesser extent. In the 14th century the Scottish John of Fordun included 
Eulogium in its entirety in his chronicle of Scottish history and also made brief 
use of Genealogia, citing Aelred by name as his source.82 Walter Bower, whose 
mid-15th-century Scottish history was heavily dependent on John of Fordun's 
chronicle, retained these extracts from Aelred in his history.85 
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It is a mistake, however, to focus only on the histories that enjoy numerous 
manuscript survivals or later adaptations. Relatio, for example, survives in only 
three manuscripts, yet the fact that all three were from northern England is 
good evidence that medieval readers saw in this history the same thing that 
modern readers see, that is, a local history of most interest to those northern 
monks and canons who had some relationship with its protagonists. Addition- 
ally, Relatio appears in the early 15th-century library catalogue of the Cister- 
cian abbey of Meaux in Yorkshire. Although this copy is now lost, it was used 
as a source by Thomas Burton of Meaux in the chronicle he wrote in the late 
14th and early 15th centuries.$84 Burton combines direct quotations from Rela- 
tio with passages from Henry of Huntingdon's Historia Anglorum to provide 
a short narrative of the Battle of the Standard, indicating that he accepted 
Aelred's history as an authoritative historical source. 

But histories could have an influence even if they did not lead to further 
historical composition or copying. Some of Aelred's influence must have been 
personal and is thus lost to history. Speaking with his monks, Aelred must have 
talked about his historical writings. In the late 1190s, when Rievaulx's abbot 
asked the Yorkshire Augustinian William of Newburgh to write a contemporary 
history, William pointed out that several monks at Rievaulx had the skill to 
compose such a history; perhaps these monks had been encouraged in his- 
torical endeavors by Aelred himself, or by a historical culture that was his 
legacy? Certainly Rievallian monks in the ugos were talking about historical 
matters; William of Newburgh makes it clear that he heard much of the mate- 
rial for his Historia from Rievaulx's monks. 

Further, the Rievaulx library catalogue shows that by the 1190s the library 
possessed a manuscript that included Eulogium, Genealogia, Vita Niniani, Hau- 
gustaldensis, and Vita Edwardi. Surviving today as London British Library Cot- 
ton MS. Vitellius F iii, this manuscript indicates that Aelred's histories were 
being read (and perhaps copied) by his own community three decades after 
his death. The fact that the five historical works were copied together in the 
same manuscript further indicates that they were seen as an integrated histori- 
cal oeuvre. We can never know how many Rievallian monks read through this 
manuscript over the remaining medieval centuries, but each time one of them 
did, Aelred's name as a writer of history was perpetuated. 
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There is still much to learn about Aelred’s historical writing. As Dutton has 
shown, Relatio, Eulogium, Genealogia, and Vita Edwardi were all in their ways 
mirrors for kings, and it is clear that there is more to learn about the ways in 
which Aelred—for so long misread by modern commentators as an ascetic 
in retreat from the world, as opposed to the politically alert abbot he clearly 
was—used the written word as a means of influencing royal behavior at both 
the immediate level of action and the broader level of attitudes. 

But perhaps the most pressing question at present is the question of dating. 
Surprisingly, many of the composition dates ascribed to Aelred’s histories are 
little more than estimates. Hoste and Squire have had sufficiently strong rep- 
utations that, until Dutton’s recent contributions, scholars have rarely ques- 
tioned their dating estimates.8° (Derek Baker was one of the few, although, 
frustratingly, he provided no evidence.?") We still do not have precise dates of 
composition for Haugustaldensis, Vita Niniani, Relatio, and Miraculo. Clarifi- 
cation of these dates could well permit further precision in terms of Aelred's 
participation in the politics of the day and his use of history to serve as a politi- 
cal tool. For example, while Relatio has traditionally been dated to 1155-57, if 
Dutton's suggestion of ?1153-54 is correct, it furthers the argument that Aelred 
was concertedly using history to provide political advice to kings in the lead-up 
to Henry 11’s acquisition of the crown. 

It is possible, of course, that precise dates will never be attainable. Vita Nini- 
ani is usually dated to 1154-60, but the see of Whithorn was restored in 1128, 
and any date after the restoration might have provided a suitable ecclesiastical 
context in which to compose such a vita; other factors, such as Aelred's not 
entering Rievaulx until 1134, also have a bearing on the possible date of com- 
position. The date of Miraculo is probably destined to remain guesswork, given 
that it depends at least partly on the imprecise estimate of when the girl in 
question had reached puberty. 

Walter Daniel provides only basic guidance regarding dates of composition. 
Rather than dating by years, he dated Aelred's writings simply before or after 
Aelred's move to his personal cottage. He writes that "before this period" (that 
is, before Aelred lived in his cottage next to the infirmary, in the last ten years 
of his life), he "published a life of David, king of Scotland, in the form of a 
lamentation, and added to it a genealogy of the king of England, the younger 
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Henry"$? Walter makes no reference to Relatio, Vita Niniani, Haugustaldensis, 
or Miraculo but does say that, with “this done" (that is, after Aelred wrote De 
institutione inclusarum), he "published the life of the most holy King Edward, 
a work whose pages shine with the great glory and splendor of the miracles."5? 

Besides dating, individual themes in individual histories still warrant atten- 
tion. Haugustaldensis, for example, needs further examination, particularly 
regarding the reasons for its composition. Following the axiomatic arguments 
of medieval historian Richard Southern, it is commonplace to refer to saints 
as catalysts behind the great renaissance of history writing in 12th-century 
England.® According to this interpretation, the newly arrived Normans chal- 
lenged the pre-existing reverence for Anglo-Saxon saints, and this challenge 
prompted early 12th-century Benedictine monks such as William of Malmes- 
bury and Goscelin of Saint Bertin to write histories and saints' lives defending 
their predecessors. 

It is possible that Haugustaldensis functioned similarly. As the work reports, 
a cleric mocked the Hexham saints, claiming that Acca could hardly be a saint 
given that his name was not recorded in the "catalogue of fathers" It is signifi- 
cant here that Aelred was a Cistercian. Southern's argument was framed spe- 
cifically in terms of the Benedictines; according to him, the logic for England's 
12th-century hagiographic rewriting was a desire by the old Benedictine order 
not to let its history be lost. Perhaps in Aelred's case the motive for composi- 
tion was a blend of the devotion to saints and the politics of virtue, not a desire 
to defend past Benedictine glories but, rather, a desire to offer past holy figures 
as examples of how to live a Christian life in the lay world. 

Miraculo also needs further scrutiny. It is yet to be fully appreciated that this 
short report contains direct evidence of a Cistercian abbot's assumption of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of a female religious community. Scholars currently 
studying the relationship between male Cistercians and religious women, and 
in particular the willingness or otherwise of Cistercian abbots to engage in the 
cura monialium, will find evidence in Miraculo of Aelred's repeated interest 
in the welfare of Watton's *holy virgins" an interest that dovetails neatly with 
his praise of Gilbertine sisters' visions in the second of his De oneribus ser- 
mons and with the sense of responsibility for religious women that led him to 
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compose De institutione inclusarum.?! While the Cistercian General Chapter of 
1147 clearly rejected Gilbert of Sempringham's request that houses of Gilbert's 
order should come officially under the pastoral care of Cistercian abbots, this 
rejection obviously did not prevent Aelred from caring about and participating 
in Watton's affairs; there may well be more instances of Cistercian attention to 
female Gilbertine life. 

Ninian's vita also raises interesting questions, especially when examined in 
tandem with Relatio and Haugustaldensis. In this case it might be instructive 
to forget the accident of national borders and to examine England and Scot- 
land as one. The Cistercian Jocelin of Furness wrote surviving vitae of older 
Celtic saints (Patrick, Kentigern, Helena), and Everard, the founding abbot of 
the Cistercian abbey of Holmcultram in Cumberland, is said to have written 
now-lost vitae of 7th-century Irish saints from Iona;?? following the suggestive 
comments of Robert Bartlett, perhaps comparative analysis of Cistercian ha- 
giographical interest in northwest England, northeast England, and southern 
Scotland would show us more about this Celtic aspect of Cistercian literary 
endeavor.?? Taking another focus, Marie Anne Mayeski has produced a short 
study of Vita Niniani that reminds us of a simple point perhaps too often over- 
looked, namely, that in all his writings—historical and non-historical —Aelred 
was at heart a theological narrator.?* 

This last point leads to a potentially limitless area of investigation concern- 
ing the extent to which themes in Aelred's historical works relate to themes 
in his broader oeuvre. In terms of the political advice given in his histories, 
there are already some fruitful advances. Newman's examination of the Cis- 
tercian theory and practice of caritas showed that Cistercian participation in 
the world was not a contradiction but, rather, a logical and indeed necessary 
manifestation of the charitable principle. More recently, Pierre-André Burton, 
John Sommerfeldt, and Elias Dietz are united in their preparedness to analyze 
a range of writings from Aelred's entire oeuvre. Sommerfeldt has shown how 
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Aelred's treatments of different medieval statuses (e.g., secular clergy, laity) 
often share a similar goal of advising individuals to act, in so far as their station 
allows, for the common good.?5 Dietz has recognized that there are themes 
that manifest themselves in almost all of Aelred's works, such as an awareness 
of ambiguity and complexity in human experiences, as well as a desire to show 
that reconciliation of opposites is possible thanks to God's mercy.?6 These lat- 
ter scholars have drawn their examples from both the so-called spiritual works 
and the so-called historical works, thus exhibiting a practice that one hopes 
will continue. 


95 John R. Sommerfeldt, Aelred of Rievaulx: On Love and Order in the World and the Church 
(New York, 2006), Chaps. 8-10. 
96 Dietz, “Ambivalence Well Considered". 


PART 2 


Aelred's Teaching 


CHAPTER 6 


“At the Feet of His Dearest Mother": Aelred's 
Teaching on Mary in the Sermons of the First 


Clairvaux Collection 
Marie Anne Mayeski 
6.1 Introduction 


The liturgy within which Abbot Aelred and his monks lived their lives cele- 
brated six feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary. These feasts, relative newcomers 
to the liturgical cycle, were the Conception of the Virgin, the Nativity of Mary, 
the Annunciation, the Presentation in the Temple, the Purification, and the 
Assumption.! All of them are represented by homilies in Aelred's collection.” 


1 For a more complete history of the development of these feasts in the Latin West and Middle 
Ages, see Mary Clayton, The Cult of the Virgin Mary in Anglo-Saxon England (Cambridge, 
1990), especially Chap. 2, 25-51. 

2 Gaetano Raciti has edited all of Aelred’s liturgical sermons in three volumes: Aelred of 
Rievaulx, Sermones, Aelredus Rievallensis Opera Omnia V. Corpus Christianorum, Con- 
tinuatio Mediaevalis 2ABC (Turnhout: Brepols Publishers, 2005). In all, forty-three Marian 
homilies appear in the three volumes of the edition. Domenico Pezzini provides a com- 
plete list of Aelred’s liturgical sermons by topic in his chapter “The Sermons of Aelred of 
Rievaulx,” 73-97 above. My chapter below considers only the treatment of Mary in Aelred's 
late work, On the Formation of Anchoresses, and the eight sermons in CCCM 2A, as trans- 
lated by Theodore Berkeley and M. Basil Pennington in Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical 
Sermons: The First Clairvaux Collection, Sermons One-Twenty-Eight, CF 58 [Kalamazoo, 
2001] ([hereafter cited as CF 58]). On the basis of liturgical echoes in the First Clairvaux 
Collection, Chrysogonus Waddell identified these 28 sermons as written before 1147, when 
the first great Cistercian liturgical reform took place, so while Aelred was abbot of Reves- 
by Abbey (Chrysogonus Waddell, “The Hidden Years of Aelred of Rievaulx: The Forma- 
tion of a Spiritual Master" Cistercian Studies Quarterly 411 [2006]: 51-63). Previous studies 
on Aelred's Mariology include Charles Dumont, "Aspects de la dévotion du bienheureux 
Aelred à Notre Dame’, Collectanea Cisterciensia 20 (1958), 313-26; Alf Härdelin, "St. Aelred 
of Rievaulx on the Imitation of Mary”, in Mary and the Churches, (ed.) Alberic Stacpoole 
(Dublin, 1987), 30-41; Shawn Madison Krahmer, "Aelred of Rievaulx and the Feminine in 
the Marian Sermons for the Feasts of the Assumption and Purification", Cistercian Studies 
Quarterly 35 (2000), 459-78; Marie Anne Mayeski, "The Assumption as a Monastic Feast: 
Aelred's Homilies for the Feast", Cistercian Studies Quarterly 29 (1994), 395-411; Daniel M. La 
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Liturgical feasts in honor of Mary, and the personal devotion that both pro- 
moted and were nourished by them, had come to the Western Church from 
the East. In Rome, the liturgical feast of Christmas, instituted around the 3rd 
century, had already celebrated the maternity of Mary in order to emphasize 
the divinity of Christ, but after the Council of Ephesus (431), the feast of the 
Maternity of Mary began to be observed separately in Rome on January 1, in 
Spain on December 18, and in Gaul on January 18. The feast of the Purifica- 
tion, originally a dominical feast that commemorated the meeting of Simeon 
and Christ, began to be primarily a Marian feast in Jerusalem from the begin- 
ning of the 5th century. The Annunciation was introduced into Rome c. 660 to 
observe the beginning of the history of redemption with Mary's acceptance. 
The feast of the Assumption, found in the Armenian lectionary as early as 434, 
became the feast of the Dormition in the 6th century and shortly after 650 
was accepted at Rome. But the churches of Gaul were more reluctant and did 
not incorporate the feast until the Carolingian period. Finally the feast of the 
Nativity of Mary, celebrated in the East by 550, spread very slowly in the West. 

The dissemination of an apocryphal text from the East, the Protoeuange- 
lium Iacobi, was influential in the development of the Marian feasts and devo- 
tion to the Virgin. A combination of Midrashic commentary on the biblical 
infancy narratives and the pious imaginings of Christian faith in Mary's central 
role in redemption, the Protoeuangelium was an extended narrative of Mary's 
life from her miraculous conception by elderly parents to the massacre of the 
infants. By the 5th century, other apocryphal texts beginning to circulate de- 
scribed her transitus from historical to eternal life. At the same time, Western 
theologians such as Saint Ambrose and Saint Augustine began to reflect on the 
importance of Mary's virginity and the possibility that she had been freed from 
the burden of original sin. 

In the theological flourishing of the Carolingian period, the themes of Mary's 
Immaculate Conception and her Assumption to heaven immediately after 
death were given significant place in the works of Paul the Deacon and Pas- 
chasius Radbertus. In particular, the Cogitis me (wrongly attributed to Jerome 
but probably from Radbertus) exercised considerable influence on subsequent 
discussion of the Virgin s Assumption and would bear significant theologi- 
cal fruit in the next several centuries? During the uth century, the monastery 


Corte, "Abbatial Concerns of Aelred of Rievaulx based on His Sermons on Mary" Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 30 (1995), 267-74. 

3 Fora detailed analysis of the early development of the doctrine of the Assumption and the 
various political and personal influences on it, see Henry Mayr-Harting, “The Idea of the As- 
sumption of Mary in the West 800-1200’, in The Church and Mary, (ed.) R.N. Swanson, Studies 
in Church History 39 (Rochester, 2004), 86-111. 
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of Cluny integrated many Marian devotions into its liturgy and devotions, 
and these came to characterize all the monasteries of its growing network; 
special Marian chapels were added to Cluniac churches, Marian offices were 
adopted, and special Marian commemorations were included in their canoni- 
cal hours. This, then, was the situation into which the Cistercian reform was 
born.^ Although the Cistercians dramatically pruned both the offices and the 
architecture of Cluny, they continued to express devotion to Mary in office and 
devotion, and all Cistercian monasteries were dedicated to her. Furthermore, 
their major theologians, such as Bernard, Aelred, and Guerric of Igny, would 
engage the Marian theological themes bequeathed to them.5 


6.2 Aelred on Mary in The Formation of Anchoresses 


It is extremely difficult to systematize Aelred's thought. Whether in treatise 
or homily, his theological reflection flows into affective prayer and practical 
exhortation, which in turn lead back to even deeper theological reflection. His 
thought is always circular, never linear. A small section of The Formation of 
Anchoresses, however, suggests the major themes under which his theology of 
Mary may be seen in its comprehensive wholeness. Aelred wrote Formation 
to assist a woman who had undertaken the vocation of recluse or anchorite, 
a traditional religious option with growing appeal for pious women in the 12th 
century.’ Embedded in Formation is a triple meditation, presented in terms of 


4 See Bede K. Lackner, The Eleventh-Century Background of Citeaux (Washington, DC, 1972). 

5 See E. Rozanne Elder, "Shadows on the Marian Wall: The Cistercians and the Develop- 
ment of Marian Doctrine" in Truth as Gift: Studies in Medieval Cistercian History in Honor of 
John R. Sommerfeldt, (eds.) Marsha L. Dutton, Daniel M. La Corte, and Paul Lockey, cs 204 
(Kalamazoo, 2004), 537-74. 

6 Fora more complete introduction to the work and its relation to similar contemporary litera- 
ture, see Aelred of Rievaulx, La Vie de Recluse[;] La Priére Pastorale, (ed.) and trans. Charles 
Dumont (Paris, 1961), 32-36. 

7 See also Sharon K. Elkins, Holy Women of Twelfth-Century England (Chapel Hill, 1988), espe- 
cially Chap. 2 and 152-57. Aelred may have had other contacts with English women recluses; 
see Marie Anne Mayeski, "The Right Occasion for the Words: Situating Aelred's Homily on 
Saint Katherine’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 33 (1998), 45-60. In Appendix 1 of Anchorites 
and their Patrons in Medieval England (Berkeley, CA, 1985), Ann K. Warren shows the grow- 
ing numbers of female anchorites from the 12th to the 16th centuries. The number of male 
anchorites increased as well, but women outnumbered them, a little over three to one in 
the 12th century (20). The social importance of medieval anchorites is well covered in Liz 
Herbert McAvoy and Mari Hughes-Edwards, (eds.), Anchorites, Wombs and Tombs: Intersec- 
tions of Gender and Enclosure in the Middle Ages (Cardiff, 2005). 
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the past, present, and future. Aelred leads the recluse through that meditation 
in the past, beginning with the Annunciation, and, in reflecting on Mary's role 
in the stories of the gospel infancy narratives, he reveals some of the major 
themes of his Marian theology and devotion. 

In this narrative, Mary is the embodiment of Israel; she reads the prophetic 
books and through them prepares herself to become the mother of the Re- 
deemer. Aelred states clearly that the fullness of grace that the Angel Gabri- 
el attributes to Mary in the Annunciation scene is the grace of salvation "in 
which the whole world shared"? Though Mary's grace, that favor with which 
God prepared her whole being for redemption, is unique, it is not exclusive. It 
is given to her but not for her alone. Rather, she both represents the whole of 
humanity, for whom God destines salvation, and proleptically experiences all 
that God intends for the whole human race.? Typically, Aelred makes this truth 
very personal: it is all for his anchorite correspondent, that this great work has 
been done. Aelred assumes that Mary's role continues. She is present to the 
one who meditates on the mysteries of Christ's life, she is to be imitated, and 
the one who prays can experience her own loving responses to Christ. 

In the first part of the meditation that ends the work, Aelred develops one of 
his most characteristic ideas on the role of imagination in prayer and the im- 
portance of the historical interpretation of the gospels in promoting affective 
piety.!° He shows his sister how to enter into the gospel scene, savor its details, 
and allow herself to experience the attitudes and feelings that Mary might be 
supposed to have had and felt: 


Next with all your devotion accompany the Mother as she makes her way 
to Bethlehem. Take shelter in the inn with her, be present and help her as 
she gives birth, and when the infant is laid in the manger break out into 
words of exultant joy together with Isaiah and cry: “A child has been born 


8 De institutione inclusarum 29 (hereafter cited as Inst incl), in Aelredi Rievallensis Opera 
Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, (eds.) Anselm Hoste and C.H. Talbot, cccM 1 (Turnhout, 1971), 
635-82, here 663; “A Rule of Life for a Recluse’, trans. Mary Paul Macpherson, in Aelred of 
Rievaulx: Treatises and Pastoral Prayer, CF 2 (Kalamazoo and Spencer MA, 1971) (hereafter 
cited as CF 2), 41-102, here 80. 

9 See John R. Sommerfeldt, Aelred of Rievaulx: Pursuing Perfect Happiness (New York, 2005), 
113. See also Sommerfeldt's "Anthropology and Cosmology: The Foundational Principles 
of Aelred's Spirituality,” 98-112 above. 

10 See Marie Anne Mayeski, “A Twelfth-Century View of the Imagination: Aelred of Rievaulx”, 
in Noble Piety and Reformed Monasticism: Studies in Medieval Cistercian History, vi, (ed.) 
E. Rozanne Elder, cs 65 (Kalamazoo, 1981), 123-29. 
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to us, a son is given to us" Embrace that sweet crib, let love overcome 
your reluctance, affection drive out fear.!! 


Such imaginative identification with the actors in the gospel drama, here Mary 
specifically, stimulates affectivity, which in turn gives rise to prayer. Further, 
affectivity as Aelred understands it stimulates the will to love, and in the Au- 
gustinian tradition in which he stands love leads to deeper knowledge. In For- 
mation Aelred proposes Mary as an active agent in the prayer of his sister, but 
the homilies make it clear that he intends Mary to be a model for the monks 
as well. 

Mary's role as the mother of Jesus, the Savior, is the theological truth that 
shapes all of Aelred's Marian thought, a truth prominent in Formation's medi- 
tations. To be the instrument of the Incarnation of the Word, when “the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us”, is the foundation of Mary's importance 
and her role in the drama of salvation. It places Mary in a special relationship 
to the persons of the Trinity; she is the one “whom the Father sanctified, the 
Son fecundated, and the Holy Spirit overshadowed’. Aelred tells his sister that 
the Divine Word filled Mary's body and, equally her mind and spirit. In all of 
his theology and spirituality Aelred holds the tension between body and spirit, 
between Christ's humanity and his divinity, carefully in balance, but he is un- 
usually careful to underscore the importance of Christ's flesh (carne). He uses 
the person and story of Mary to remind his various audiences that although 
the thrust of salvation is toward the full revelation of the divinity of Christ, 
now veiled by his humanity, his humanity remains the instrumental cause of 
salvation while history unfolds toward the End-time. This affirmation, reiter- 
ated throughout his Marian theology, is of great Christological and anthropo- 
logical importance. 

These, then, are some of the important themes under which Aelred's Mar- 
ian theology can be synthesized: 


i Mary is the fulfillment of Israel and the image of all those who, from 
Adam on, waited and prepared for salvation. 

2. Mary's greatness and importance are founded on her fundamental 
role—both biological and spiritual —of providing full human nature to 
the Divine Word in the transcendent mystery of Incarnation. 

3. Mary is a permanent reminder of the importance and efficacy of Christ's 
humanity. 


11 Inst incl 9; CCCM 1:663; CF 2:81. 
12 Inst incl 29; CCCM 1:663; CF 2:80. 
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6.3 Mary in the Sermons of the First Clairvaux Collection 


6.31 Mary: The Fulfillment of Israel and Image of Those Prepared 
for Salvation 

The practice of reading Scripture in the liturgical structure provided Aelred, 
as indeed it did all 12th-century monastic theologians, with his theological 
resources. Following the patristic method, he read and understood the entire 
biblical corpus as one continuous—and as-yet incomplete— story of God's re- 
demptive love, seeing each piece of the story as intimately related to every oth- 
er, by both typology and divine intention. Typologically, Aelred saw an intrinsic 
relationship of anticipation or prophecy and fulfillment between the various 
figures and events of the history of Israel, as unfolded in the Old Testament and 
the culminating story of Jesus Christ. 

But typology, an exercise of the theological imagination, is for Aelred onto- 
logically grounded in the divine intention that all men and women be saved. 
Since God's plan for salvation is not yet fully accomplished, the history of 
salvation continues in the lives of Christians even unto Aelred's own times. 
For Aelred (as, indeed, for traditional Christian theologians from the earliest 
days) the salvation proclaimed and described in the scriptures takes place in 
the souls and lives of those who participate in the sacramental actions of the 
church, especially in the Eucharistic celebration. Therefore, typology posits 
a threefold relationship among the Old Testament time of anticipation and 
preparation, its fulfillment in the time of Christ, and the continuation of the 
saving action of Christ in the life of the contemporary church.!? 

This theological reading of Scripture grounds Aelred's understanding of 
Mary and gives it its theological shape. Methodologically it allows Aelred to ap- 
ply certain Old Testament scriptures to Mary, scriptures chosen for the liturgi- 
cal celebration of her feasts. More important, it enables Aelred to consider the 
position of Mary in both the Old and the New Testament stories; Aelred sees 
her as both a transitional figure and an essential link between the testaments. 
She sums up the history of God's revelation to the Jews, is prefigured by some 
of the Old Testament recipients of God's grace, and exemplifies the human 
preparation for redemption that takes place before the appearance of the final 
Word. But she also clearly marks the beginning of the new, and ultimate, stage 
of the story of Redemption. By the third term of Aelred's liturgical typology, 
she is also understood in relationship to his worshipping community. 


13 See Marie Anne Mayeski, "Reading the Word in a Eucharistic Context: The Shape and 
Methods of Early Medieval Exegesis’, in Medieval Liturgy: A Book of Essays, (ed.) Lizette 
Larson-Miller (New York and London, 1997), 61-77. 
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Aelred's understanding of the continuity among the various stages of the 
story of redemption is key to his interpretation of Mary and her role. Like other 
Old Testament types, she anticipates what Christ himself will reveal. In Hom- 
ily 22 on the Nativity of Mary, Aelred likens Mary to Moses, precisely in her 
capacity to anticipate Christ's teaching: "because she knew that Christ was to 
be born, she began to imitate his way of life, although this way of life [conuer- 
sationem] had not yet been seen on earth, just as Moses already imitated his 
passion although that passion had not taken place.”!* More than this, however, 
Mary sums up the existential situation of the faithful Jew, who comes at the 
end of the time of preparation, still waiting for the fullness of Redemption. All 
of Homily 5, for the Purification of Saint Mary, speaks to this point. 

But, additionally, in Homily 20, Aelred identifies Mary with Abishag, the 
young girl sent to warm the aging King David's bed.5 Aelred's reading of the 
post-Davidic period leads him to characterize it as a time when anticipation 
for a Savior, like David's body, had grown cold. Mary, in the person of Abishag, 
represents the warming of desire and the stimulation of yearning: "before the 
coming of the Lord, she sought him and longed for him. She sought that he 
might come to earth as he had promised, that he might redeem the world, that 
he might set her, together with others, free from their miserable captivity. She 
sought him not in public or in the marketplace but in her bed, in the secret 
chamber of her heart. This is the bed in which Abishag the Shunamite warmed 
King David." 6 She brings the Old Testament to fulfillment by representing the 
climax of desire that God's gradual self-revelation in the Old Testament was 
meant to arouse. 

Aelred thus portrays Mary as the perfect Jewish woman, wholly given over to 
God yet completely a member of the community of those waiting to be saved, 
poised on the brink of the moment of fulfillment. In Homily 22, he describes 
the consequence of her passage over the sea of sin and death: "She so perfectly 
crossed over to Christ in her heart that Christ also crossed over to her and re- 
mained with her even in her body.’ In this she is like Miriam, whose name she 


14 $2243; CCCM 2A:179; CF 58:3n. 

15  $20.25-26; CCCM 2A:161; CF 58:284. This story sounds somewhat offensive to modern 
readers, both in the original story and, even more, in Aelred's attribution of Abishag's role 
to Mary. According to Jerome T. Walsh and Christopher T. Begg, *1-2 Kings’, in the New 
Jerome Biblical Commentary, (eds.) Raymond E. Brown et al., on 1 Kings 1: 1-4 (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ, 1990), 160-85, here 162, such a practice was regarded as therapeutic, as is attest- 
ed in Greek medical literature. It was also a test of the king's virility and his consequent 
right to continue ruling. Aelred's commentary is an indication of just how far typology 
and allegory could reduce the human situation of the original story. 

16  S 20.10; CCCM 2A:157; CF 58:279. 
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shares, because she leads all who yearn to cross the Red Sea to salvation.!” In 
Homily 20, for the feast of the Assumption, Aelred describes Mary as epitomiz- 
ing the human longing for a Savior that characterized the time of Israel and 
led to its fulfillment in Jesus: *because she was still concerned about her own 
salvation and that of the whole world that he had still to work out—indeed by 
means of his flesh—she therefore longed for his humanity." She is, as it were, 
the hinge between the two testaments, both stages of God's redemptive plan. 

Aelred develops this theme of Mary's pivotal role in some detail in his Hom- 
ily 9, for the Feast of the Annunciation. First he affirms that the moment of the 
Annunciation, in which both God's grace and Mary's free choice are highlight- 
ed by the Scripture, is the moment of transition and fulfillment: “All this—all 
this liberation which is ours, all this hope which is ours, all this blessedness 
which is ours—began today”! He recalls three moments in the previous story 
of redemption in which this fulfillment was anticipated: the story of Joseph, 
the promises of Isaiah, and the activity and yearning of Moses. In his mind, all 
three moments point to Mary's role. The story of Moses teaches Aelred that the 
full brightness of divinity must be tempered by a “sort of cloud”, and he sees 
that merciful shield also symbolized by Joseph's coat of many colors. 

Mary's role in this drama is an instrumental one: she literally supplies the 
flesh that modulates the full divinity of the Word. The cloud in the story of 
Moses and Joseph's coat symbolizes and anticipates the flesh she gives to Jesus. 
The connection between Rachel, mother of Jesus' forerunner Joseph, and Mary, 
mother of Jesus, allows Aelred to indicate the characteristics of Mary that are 
important to the story. Joseph's mother had been barren; Mary was a virgin. 
Rachel possessed physical beauty and charm; Mary surpassed all humanity in 
inner beauty. Together, these types underscore Mary as the culmination of Old 
Testament preparation as well as the instrument by which this preparation is 
brought to fruition. 

Nowhere is Aelred's understanding of Mary as the representative of human- 
ity more evident than when he describes her as standing in a nuptial relation- 
ship to God. The nuptial relationship as an image of God's relationship with 
Israel is a staple of Old Testament scripture, and Saint Paul appropriated it to 
characterize Christ's relationship with the Church. Monastic authors had also 
appropriated the imagery of the Song of Songs and through an allegorical in- 
terpretation read it as a program of the soul's journey toward union with God. 


17 S 22.14; CCCM 2A:178; CF 58:3n. 

18  S 20.22; CCCM 2A:160; CF 58:283. 

19 Omnis ista liberatio nostra, omnis ista spes nostra, omnis ista beatitudo nostra hodierna die 
incepit (S 9.3; CCCM 24:70; CF 58156). 
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The liturgy applied this text in a specific way to Mary;?° Aelred's interpreta- 
tion of her as the bride in search of the divine Beloved undoubtedly emerged 
from his liturgical experience. He introduces this theme in Homily 9, where he 
inserts a reference to the Song of Songs in his commentary on the feast of the 
Annunciation. He writes of the way Mary attracts God by her inner beauty and 
refers explicitly to the Annunciation as a nuptial encounter. Mary is humanity 
prepared as a bride to enter into union with God, a union that, in her case at 
least, is both fully spiritual and fully physical. 

Aelred points to several aspects of Mary's bridal relationship to God. He 
notes first that she has accepted emptiness, a spiritual emptiness that is sym- 
bolized by her virginity, as the precondition of this union. In Homily 19, for the 
feast of the Assumption, he confirms that Mary, representing the faithful soul, 
has prepared a spiritual emptiness (her virginity) into which the Divine Word, 
which is God's total gift of self as Bridegroom, enters, becoming fully flesh in 
her?! The Divine Word is the gift of self that God as Bridegroom offers. Aelred 
pictures Mary as the bride eager to know the intimate secrets of her Beloved's 
heart. Lovingly she attends to God's self-revelation, nourishing herself with the 
living water of Scripture.?? 

Even more, though, it is desire that makes Mary the bride and prepares hu- 
man persons to accept the Incarnate Word of God. Aelred's Cistercian heritage 
shines through here. For Aelred, Mary models the desire that drives the faith- 
ful soul to love Christ fully in the flesh, in his humanity, and yet to continue to 
seek to love him more fully and more spiritually still, until she is united with 
him in the glory of the Beatific Vision. This theme is most fully developed in 
Homily 20, for the feast of the Assumption, and it gets to the heart of Aelred's 
Christological thinking. Human desire for God, he says, is meant, on the one 
hand, to be satisfied by the Incarnation. Jesus Christ is the most perfect gift of 
God, the fullness of the divine self. Mary, the faithful disciple, knows "this great 
good" and “this great joy”.25 

And yet. The very flesh that Jesus takes from Mary and that makes him the 
object of a rich human love is a veil, tempering divine glory to human weakness 
to be sure, but still a veil that conceals. This veil must one day be withdrawn 
so that "brightness, power, and divinity" may be revealed in its fullness and the 


20 According to Elder, this attribution was the "invention ... of the traditionalist Benedic- 
tines" towards the end of the uth century (Shadows, 556). 

21 S 9116-17; CCCM 2A:74; CF 58160-61. 

22 S 917338; CCCM 24:74, esp. lines 163-66; CF 58161. 

23  S 20.4; CCCM 2A:156; CF 58:296. 
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soul, like Mary, may have its “joy and longing" satiated.?^ In the interim, in that 
extended moment between the first union of the Incarnation and the deeper 
union of the Beatific Vision, it is desire that drives to the final ecstasy. 

Even Mary's experience of the passion and death of her son is described in 
terms of desire; Mary's desire, like that of all Christians, must be purified by 
loss so that the search for the Beloved will be content with nothing less than 
complete salvation and the fullest union: "Therefore she sought him then [i.e. 
in the Passion] but did not find him, because her natural desire, her will that 
her Son not suffer, was not granted, so that through the death of her Son her 
eternal salvation might be fully accomplished."25 

Aelred thus describes Mary as exemplifying the existential situation of the 
human person who waits for the fullness of redemption. As such, she is both 
the perfect Jewish woman, waiting for Christ, and the perfect Christian disciple, 
waiting for the fullness of redemption. She epitomizes the nuptial situation of 
God's human creation, an insight that comes from the liturgical application to 
Mary of the role of the bride in the Song of Songs. She thus becomes for Aelred 
the type of humanity itself, she is the human person standing before God. She 
exemplifies the human preparation for redemption and the perfect human 
response to the grace of redemption. She models the humble acceptance by 
which the human person acknowledges her truth before the Creator and the 
driving desire by which the human person remains hungry for union with God. 

Mary is thus the perfect model of the church and of the individual disciple 
who lives within the fullness of the church's grace. She is equally the model 
of the recluse, the lay Christian and, especially, of the monk,? whose voca- 
tion is to live the life of a Christian disciple structured by the gospel and its 
commentary, the Rule of Saint Benedict.? 


24  S20.5; CCCM 2A156; CF 58:277. 

25 S 20.29; CCCM 24362; CF 58:285. See also S 20.27-29, esp. $27: Iterum quaesiuit eum per 
passionem eius, post mortem eius. Ista inquisitio plena fuit doloris, plena anxietudinis 
(CCCM 24A:161-62; CF 58:285). 

26 See Marie Anne Mayeski, "The Assumption as a Monastic Feast: Aelred's Homilies for the 
Feast”, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 29 (1994), 395-411. 

27  Krahmer takes a different perspective. In "Aelred of Rievaulx and the Feminine’, Cister- 
cian Studies Quarterly 35 (2000), 459—78, she offers the opinion that in his sermons, Aelred 
underscores Mary's privileges and makes her more an intercessor than a model. Krahmer 
affirms, however, that in several places Mary "functions as an archetypal representative 
of perfected human nature" (463). She also distinguishes between sermons that treat spe- 
cifically of Mary and those that are assigned to her feast but are concerned rather with 
"feminine metaphors or tropes that function generically" than with the person of Mary 
herself (462). I have limited myself to material dealing explicitly with Mary. 
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Above all, Mary teaches all Christians how to seek Christ between the time 
of Christ's ascension and their entry with him into heavenly glory. Aelred de- 
picts Mary musing about Christ's "delightful way of life, his gentle comments, 
his attractive appearance, his always touching sense of compassion", still seek- 
ing his physical presence.?? Mary can remember the historical sweetness of 
her son. The Christian must enter into the communal memory of this histori- 
cal reality through meditation, a process of reminiscence and imagination on 
the gospels that Aelred has recommended to his monks and his anchorite sis- 
ter.?? But memory is not enough for Mary or for the later Christian; both must 
continue to yearn for complete union with him. 


6.3.2 Mary as the Mother of the Savior 

From whatever perspective Aelred considers Mary, or in connection with what 
feast, the center of his reflection is the relationship of Mary to the human 
nature of Christ, most often named simply as his flesh (carne). In Formation, 
Aelred addresses Mary with wonder at her position: 


O, sweet Lady, with what sweetness you were inebriated, with what a fire 
of love you were inflamed, when you felt in your mind and in your womb 
the presence of majesty, when he took flesh to himself from your flesh 
and fashioned for himself from your members members in which the 
fullness of the divinity might dwell in bodily form.?? 


Here again Aelred presents a tight synthesis of his thought. Mary receives the 
Divine Word equally in mind and body. She is filled with the natural and ap- 
propriate human emotions brought to exquisite refinement through grace. 

In this passage Aelred holds in perfect balance both sides of the Christo- 
logical mystery: The "fullness of the divinity" and "the presence of Majesty" do 
not obscure the reality of Christ's human nature in all its physicality— "flesh ... 
from your flesh" and *members" from your *members" Such careful emphasis 
on the full reality of who Christ is and Mary's relationship to him pervades the 
homilies as well.?! The same pattern appears, for instance, in Homily 20, where 
Aelred expounds on “the marvelous fusion of the Son of God with her flesh" 


28 S 20.30; CCCM 24:162; CF 58:286. 

29 See Jean Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the Desire for God: A Study of Monastic Culture, 
trans. Catharine Misrahi (New York, 1961), esp. 18-22, 93-95. 

30  Instincl 29; CCCM 1:663; CF 2:80. 

31  Inspite of the importance of Marian devotion in Cistercian spirituality, Aelred writes 
about her only in the homilies, in Formation, and in the exegetical work Jesus as a Boy of 
Twelve. 
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and speaks of the alternation of joy and sorrow that she as Christ's mother 
experienced.?? Again, in Homily 24, Aelred shows how Christ comes to us by 
becoming a human being, through the flesh taken from Mary, and that that 
humanity, taken from her, is our starting point for the return to the Father.?? 

Mary is in every way Christ's mother. She provides the Word with the full- 
ness of human nature; for Aelred, this is not merely a biological reality of con- 
ception and birth. It includes the total commitment of Mary to the human life 
of Christ, her presence in his ministry, and, especially, her supporting presence 
at the Crucifixion. She has accepted him not only into her body but also into 
the depths of her self, as Aelred does not tire of repeating. She does not merely 
provide him flesh but becomes a maternal companion to him from birth to 
resurrection.34 

Aelred suggests, through certain comparisons between Jesus and Mary, 
that Mary has been the model and indeed mentor of Christ’s interior human 
dispositions, those very dispositions that Paul indicates are crucial to Christ's 
obedient death. For Aelred, what the son becomes, the mother has already dis- 
played. As Aelred puts it, “In the role of Martha, Blessed Mary did not sit at 
Jesus’ feet. Instead, I should think, the Lord Jesus himself sat at the feet of his 
dearest mother."55 

Mary does not despise her own emptiness as a human creature, and she 
teaches Christ not to despise the limitations and sufferings of the human con- 
dition. She pushes through those limitations to the paradoxical power that is 
found at their core, i.e. the grace of God, and this too anticipates what Jesus 
reveals in his sacrificial death.%6 Mary understood her own human fragility;?" 
Christ willingly assumed the full fragility of human nature. Christ became poor 
that we might become rich;?? he teaches his followers to reject earthly riches 
and resources.?? This was the path already followed by his mother, herself a 
poor woman who sang of God's power to turn such poverty into power (Luke 
1:46—55).^? Mary's motherhood, rooted in the gift of her flesh to the Lord, was a 
life-long commitment to nourish him, teach him, and foster his mission. 


32 S 20.3; CCCM 24:155; CF 58:295-96. 

33 $24.75; CCCM 2A:191; CF 58:329. 

34  S20.27-28; CCCM 2A161-62; CF 58:284-85. 
35 $1924; CCCM 2A1352; CF 58:221. 

36 | $945 CCCM 2A:73; CF 58359. 

37  S19.9; CCCM 2A248; CF 58:265. 

38 | $24.6; CCCM 2A:191; CF 58:329; cf. 2 Cor. 8:9. 
39 $24.23; CCCM 24:196; CF 58:335. 

40 CÊS 25.17; CCCM 24:207; CF 58:351. 
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Mary was first and foremost the mother of Christ, and so Aelred always 
considers her. But he also notes that she reveals all the different human rela- 
tionships that reveal how fully God completes the human person. She is not 
only mother but also “a creature, a handmaid, a friend, and a daughter" to the 
Lord.*! She points the way to that difficult saying of Jesus that the disciple's 
relationship to him sometimes involves the rejection of human relationships: 
“he places him against all carnal affections and considers him father, mother, 
brother, friend." ^? Though given a unique intimacy with Christ, Mary remains 
God's creature and God's handmaid. She is God's friend, and Aelred's treatise 
on the nature of spiritual friendship illuminates Mary's intimate relationship 
to Christ. Mary clearly exemplifies, for Aelred, the fullness of redemption to 
which all are called, a perfect discipleship in which all human relationships 
are subsumed. 

But Mary's motherhood of Christ has yet another dimension in Aelred's 
thought. Her unique relationship to Christ and her commitment to his mission 
bestow on her a special relationship to all those who are united to Christ in 
faith. In Homily 23, for the Nativity of Mary, Aelred exposes the ways in which, 
because Mary is the mother of the Lord, she is truly the mother of Christians 
as well. The homily is an intricate working out of the theological foundations 
for devotion to Mary and for her role as intercessor. Most basically, the spiritual 
birth of the Christian is only possible because Mary physically bears Christ, 
the Redeemer.?? Thus Mary is the instrumental cause of our birth, truly our 
mother. 

Mary is also the one, however, who nurses with the milk appropriate for 
infants (the Pauline echo [1 Cor. 3:2] is obvious). Here Aelred's theological 
argument, though neat, is unusual. He argues that Christ, the Word, is divine 
wisdom and therefore solid bread and complete nourishment, but that he is 
beyondthecapacity ofthose who are weakened through sin. When, however, the 
Word becomes flesh within the body of Mary, that strong bread is changed into 
milk. That is, the Divine Word becomes human like us and therefore someone 
we can imitate. Therefore, Mary, giving Christ his flesh, becomes the one who 


41  $20.;CCCM 24355; CF 58:235. 

42  lpsumponamus contra omnes carnales affectiones, et ipsum consideremus patrem, matrem, 
fratrem, amicum. Patrem, quia erudit nos; matrem, quia consolatur nos et lacte dulcedinis 
suae nutrit nos; fratrem, quia carnem de nostra carne pro nobis assumpsit; amicum, quia 
suum sanguinem fudit pro nobis (S 24.31; CCCM 2A:198; CF 58:338). See Mark 3:31-35 and 
parallels. 

43 | S23.5 CCCM 2A:185; CF 58:320. 

44 See all of S 23.910, especially lines 87-88: Venit iste panis in uterum beatae Virginis et ibi 
factus est lac. Et quale lac? Quale nos sugere possumus (CCCM 2A:186; CF 58:321). 
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nourishes Christians with a wisdom they can appropriate because it has been 
made completely human. Mary is a “light”, and Mary is, above all, a teacher;*5 
her maternal role, extended to all those redeemed by Christ, extends through 
space and time. 

Yet Aelred explains that Mary becomes the Mother of Christ by being first 
the bride of the Word. Therefore, in addition to being spiritual mother of Chris- 
tians, she is also their “Lady”46 Aelred gives this title its social and honorific 
weight: Mary is at the top of a hierarchy that, although entirely spiritual, mir- 
rors the earthly and borrows its language. By reason of her position in the hi- 
erarchy, she is owed service by those below her. But for Mary, such service can 
only be service to her Son; nothing else is pleasing to her.*’ As Aelred continues 
this idea, he offers a simple program for Christian holiness that is structured by 
the notion of "service to Our Lady Mary" thus becoming personal and affective 
rather than a matter of rule or ethical standards; in this program, compassion 
is the centerpiece. He sums up his program thus: 


Therefore, dearest brothers, let us imitate the ever blessed Mary as much 
as we can. Letus practice holy meditation and kindly compassion towards 
our neighbor, like milk and honey. Let our lips be like a dripping honey- 
comb so that all our words may flow from the sweetness of charity.48 


Nonetheless, on the same foundation he raises his theological argument for 
Mary's role as intercessor. As Bride of the Word and Mother of the Lord, Mary 
was well placed to intercede for those who were, according to the social struc- 
ture of the time, “unworthy” to approach the great directly.*? 

Mary's role as intercessor is not just a consequence of her position in rela- 
tion to the Trinity, especially to the Incarnate Word. It is also an overflow of her 
own charity and love. As the story of the Redemption continues into history, 
Mary continues to act on behalf of all those to whom she is the loving neighbor 
of the gospels. The miracles and visions that were so large a part of medieval 
spirituality are, for Aelred, generous gifts from Mary, our Lady, our Mother, our 
Sister. He says, "How much she loves her neighbors—that is, [all] men and 
women—is demonstrated by the many miracles and the many visions by 


45 | $24.20; CCCM 2A:195; CF 58:334. 
46 § 23.11; CCCM 2A:186; CF 58:322. 
47  S29312; CCCM 2A:186; CF 58:322. 
48 $23.22; CCCM 24:89; CF 58:326. 
49  S234-5,esp. S 23.2; CCCM 2A:184; CF 58:318-19. 
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which the Lord has deigned to show that she prays in a special way to her Son 
for the whole human race.”°° As neighbor to all of Christ's disciples, she is one 
with them in their humanity. 


6.3.3 Mary and Human Nature 
Aelred's theological reflections on Mary as the ideal Israel and as the mother 
of the Redeemer allow him to develop his theological anthropology along lines 
different from, though complementary to, those he has offered elsewhere.*! 
Speaking and writing of Mary, Aelred reflects an anthropology, biblically and 
liturgically grounded, that emphasizes Mary's historical reality, shows great re- 
spect for the importance of all aspects of human nature, and holds up the inte- 
gration of body and spirit as the ideal to be sought. For Aelred, Mary reveals the 
outlines of a truly human life, lived in relationship to the Trinity; what Mary 
becomes in the mystery of her Assumption reveals what lies ahead for human- 
ity redeemed by Christ. Her devotion to the humanity of Christ reveals the sa- 
credness of human nature, with all of its physicality, once it is assumed by the 
Divine Word. As John Sommerfeldt puts it, more philosophically than Aelred 
himself, Aelred's sermons on Mary are the opportunity for him to explain how 
the “body thus becomes the will's agent in translating its love into action"? 
Aelred portrays Mary in her historical life as truly human, fully engaged in 
the fleshly experience of the Word made flesh. Aelred gives significance to 
Mary's historical life, honoring Gregory the Great's insistence on the histori- 
cal meaning of the text as foundational to all allegorical interpretation. Aelred 
takes care to emphasize the Jewishness of Mary. For him, Mary's birth to Jew- 
ish parents is the beginning of our salvation.5? In his commentary on Christ's 
genealogy in Matthew, he affirms that Christ's Jewish ancestry is evidence of 
Jesus' full and complete humanity and that to understand it is to reap spiritual 
fruit.54 Mary is the culmination of all the Jews, like David and Jeremiah, who 
yearned for a savior; indeed she embodies the Jews of her own time, poised on 
the brink of the moment of fulfillment.5 But her yearning is for a fully human 


50 $1944; CCCM 2A:150; CF 58:267. 

51 See Amédée Hallier, The Monastic Theology of Aelred of Rievaulx: An Experiential Theol- 
ogy, trans. Columban Heaney, cs 2 (Shannon, 1969); Sommerfeldt, Aelred of Rievaulx: 
Pursuing; John R. Sommerfeldt, "The Roots of Aelred's Spirituality: Cosmology and An- 
thropology’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 38 (2003), 19-26. 

52 Sommerfeldt, Aelred of Rievaulx: Pursuing, 61. 

53 | $244; CCCM 24:990; CF 58:327. 

54 S 24.230; CCCM 2A:190—92; CF 58:327-30. 

55 S 20-21; CCCM 2A159-60; CF 58:282. 
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savior. Before his birth, Aelred says, "She thought of him in the flesh. She sought 
him in the flesh. And her soul loved him in the flesh."56 

Mary, as Aelred describes her, experiences a range of human feelings. In his 
exegesis of the Finding in the Temple, he depicts Mary as a responsible, human 
mother, beset by the anxiety of loss, then filled with delight at the finding.5” 
Though he admits that Mary knew of Christ's divinity from the beginning, he 
does not suggest that her knowledge in any way diminishes her human emo- 
tions. Again, in Homily 20, he details Mary's human emotions as she stood at 
the foot of the cross. He speaks of her "distress", of her "extreme grief", of her 
desire to die in place of her son, even of her fierce desire "to check the Jews' 
mockery". He speaks of her pain at the thought that the disciple John shall 
take her son's place in her own heart. "Then indeed" says Aelred, “a sword of 
pain pierced her soul, plunging nearly to the very place where soul and body 
divide.”58 

In Aelred's portrait, Mary is like any human mother, who cannot move easily 
beyond her grief to a loving acceptance of another child. He also suggests that 
her human attachment to her son was such that she did not escape the Pauline 
judgment on all of humanity: “She sought him with attachment, sought him 
with yearning, so hard that she did not avoid the Apostle's lament: "The flesh 
lusts against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh."59? Aelred's Mary is a 
model indeed, precisely in the difficulty with which, at least on this occasion, 
she does her Son's will. 

The anthropological relationship between flesh and spirit, body and soul, is 
well represented also in Aelred's exegesis of the Martha and Mary story, well 
known because of the attention of Giles Constable.®° Extended interpretations 
of this pericope appear in Homilies 19 and 21, as well as in Formation $2. Aelred 
names the activity of Martha good works and that of Mary contemplation; 
later tradition calls them the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, underscor- 
ing the role of body and spirit united in the one activity of mercy undertaken 
by the faithful Christian. For Aelred, Mary's part (i.e., contemplation) is better 
only because it will endure beyond this world and become our eschatological 


56 | $20.22; CCCM 2A:160; CF 58:283. 

57  Delesupuero duodenni 1.8, in CCCM 1:247-78, here 256; “Jesus at the Age of Twelve’, trans. 
Theodore Berkeley, in Aelred of Rievaulx: Treatises and Pastoral Prayer, CF 2 (Kalamazoo, 
1971), 3-39, here 1-12, 256. 
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fulfillment. He insists that in this world, neither task is to be preferred: "the 
active life can protect us well enough from the chill of damnation, can wipe 
away the disgrace of our sins; without it not even the contemplative life, in this 
mortal state at least, can lead anyone to perfection."6! 


6.4 Conclusion 


Aelred presents Mary as the one who perfectly integrates the diverse activi- 
ties of Martha and Mary, teaching both monks and ordinary Christians that 
Martha's tasks, those of physical service, must not be neglected, even to en- 
joy Mary's contemplation. Christ's mother did not neglect to clothe, feed, and 
carry the Lord; the Christian must not neglect the service of the neighbor. The 
work of contemplation must give way to physical tasks when obedience or 
charity requires. Aelred speaks in biblical, not philosophical, categories, but 
he clearly rejects a dualist anthropology that subordinates body to spirit. And 
for him, Mary represents the perfect balance of body and spirit: she fed Christ, 
clothed him, and carried him about, all the while contemplating God's power 
and sweetness in her heart.®? 

In holding this balance, Aelred in no way diminishes the teleology of salva- 
tion; nor does he minimize the theological truth that the fullness of salvation 
involves the transcendence of human feeling and bodily desires in the glory of 
the Beatific Vision. The whole of Homily 20 develops this thought. Sections 4 
and 5 particularly draw a detailed comparison between Mary’s human love for 
the humanity of Christ and her fuller, though still human, love for the glorified 
Christ. At the moment of the Assumption, “all the love with which she loves 
her Lord, her Son, is not according to the flesh but according to the spirit."63 

Aelred recapitulates Mary’s life in terms of the quest for the Beloved de- 
scribed in the Canticles. She sought him before the Incarnation, and though 
she bore him first in her womb and then in her arms, she had him only in 
the flesh and therefore did not truly find him. At the Passion, in that night of 
total darkness, she still sought him in the flesh. She did not really find him 
even after the Ascension, though she sought him in the thoughts of her heart, 


61 S 21.39; CCCM 2A:173; CF 58:302. 

62 $19.23; CCCM 2A:152; CF 58:270. 

63 S20.6;cccm 2A156; CF 58:277. In this homily, Aelred refers to the contemporary debate 
about whether Mary’s assumption was corporeal or spiritual. He refuses to affirm either 
position because, as he says, he lacks convincing evidence (in S 20.32, CCCM 2A:63, 
CF 58:286). See Elder, "Shadows" on Saint Bernard's reluctance to affirm the assumption. 
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in her memories, in his words, and in compassion for others. She was notto find 
Christ truly, that is according to the spirit, until she relinquished her own flesh 
to be reborn to eternal life, the event celebrated in the feast of the Assumption. 

On the other hand, Mary would not have found Christ according to the spirit 
unless she had first sought him ardently in the flesh. Even the greatest of the 
faithful must pass from earthly to heavenly love; there is no bypassing the stage 
of knowing Christ according to the flesh.9^ Mary's love is transformed and 
Christ's flesh is transformed, but her love remains a human love, and Christ's 
humanity remains united to his divinity forever.$5 In speaking of Christ's flesh 
as Joseph's coat of many colors, Aelred affirms that “he appeared in this world, 
as it were, clothed with flesh, and, when he chose, he laid the flesh aside like a 
tunic, and when he chose, he took it up again."96 Christ lays aside his flesh in 
death; he takes it up again, transformed, in the Resurrection. 

To understand Aelred's theology of Mary is to be at the heart of this Cister- 
cian abbot's theology. One can understand Aelred's biblical methodology by 
analyzing his sermons for her several feasts. One can come to appreciate his 
understanding of the full sweep of salvation by seeing how Mary figures in 
both Testaments and in the lives of later Christians. One can taste the solid 
Marian doctrine that is never separated from and always subordinate to an 
understanding of the unique work of Christ. Finally, one can come to love the 
human way to Christ, the way that affirms the goodness of human nature and 
all created reality, by seeing human love transformed and fulfilled in the life of 
the Mother of God. 


64 Ihave here included a few sentences from my earlier essay, “The Assumption as a Monas- 
tic Feast: Aelred’s Homilies for the Feast", Cistercian Studies Quarterly 29 (1994), 407-08. 
Marsha L. Dutton exposes the care with which the early Cistercian authors explained 
both the need for loving the flesh of Christ and the need to go beyond it. See “Intimacy and 
Imitation: The Humanity of Christ in Cistercian Spirituality" in Erudition at God's Service: 
Studies in Medieval Cistercian History, x1, (ed.) John R. Sommerfeldt, cs 98 (Kalamazoo, 
1987), 38-40. 

65 This conviction echoes the more philosophical development found in Bernard of Clair- 
vaux's On Loving God. 

66 Tunica ideo, quia quasi uestitus carne in hoc mundo apparuit et, quasi tunicam, ipsam 
carnem suam quando uoluit deposuit et quando uoluit iterum sumpsit (S 9.29; CCCM 24:77; 
CF 58165). 


CHAPTER 7 


Affectivity in the Spiritual Writings of Aelred 
of Rievaulx 


Damien Boquet 
74 Introduction 


The educated culture of the 12th century was profoundly shaped by the trope 
of love, a phenomenon that touched court—both lay and ecclesiastical —and 
cloister and resulted from a singular conjunction of cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, and religious factors. Among those factors were four cultural changes: 
the Church's reform movement, incorporating a spirituality oriented toward 
the compassionate humanity of Jesus; the enhancement of the classical cul- 
ture of clerics, dominated more than ever by Cicero but also by Virgil, Ovid, 
and Horace; the urban environment, which in schools open to distant influ- 
ences and to intellectual experiments favored emulation of those models, and 
even changes in the feudal bond, which demanded individual guarantees of 
peace and fidelity. 

The new environment that resulted from all these changes provided more 
than a background for the new Cistercian monasticism. Cistercianism, as one 
may call the spirit of the Benedictine reform distilled in charity, appeared as 
a fruit of the historical coming together of these developments. That reality 
appears clearly in the socio-cultural profiles of the great Cistercian authors of 
the 12th century, of whom Aelred of Rievaulx is among the greatest. The last 
descendant of a line of priests confronted by the demands of the Gregorian 
reform hostile to clerical marriage, Aelred benefited from a mixed education, 
received in part among the monks of the cathedral school of Durham (with 
teachers as famous as Laurence of Durham) and in part at the court of Scot- 
land, in the personal service of King David 1.! 

As Marsha L. Dutton has shown, we must avoid the hagiographic cliché that 
reads Aelred's 1134 entry into Rievaulx as the result of a happy chain of circum- 
stances, corresponding to the traditional paradigm of conversion? At least it is 


1 SeeChrysogonus Waddell, "The Hidden Years of Aelred of Rievaulx: The Formation of a Spiri- 
tual Master", Cistercian Studies Quarterly 41 (2006), 51—63. 

2 Marsha L. Dutton, "The Conversion of Aelred of Rievaulx: A Historical Hypothesis”, in Eng- 
land in the Twelfth Century, ed. Daniel Williams (Woodbridge [UK], 1990), 31-39. 
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necessary to recognize how closely Aelred's formation and abilities must have 
corresponded to the qualities that William (Rievaulx's founding abbot) and 
Walter Espec (Rievaulx's patron) sought in new recruits, to assure the success 
of the young monastery.? It is appropriate to consider the nature and place of 
affectivity in Aelred's spiritual writings—treatises and sermons—within that 
culturally mixed milieu, adapted to the social balance of the times. 

Rather than listing the many affective motifs that characterize Aelredian 
spirituality, I here consider the principal elements comprising the originality 
of his spiritual teaching and supporting the whole. Anthropology—the theory 
of the human person—and spirituality—the practice of piety—examined in- 
dividually and in combination are the two axes of my study. In Aelred's histori- 
cal works these two underlie his theory of human affectivity, combined with 
affective mysticism in a global and reunified understanding of the individual 
in search of salvation. 


7.2 Anthropology 


Cistercian anthropology, especially Aelred's, gives a central place to the con- 
cepts of image and likeness from Genesis 1:25: "God created man in his image 
and likeness.” Building on Augustine's development of these concepts, Cister- 
cians associate the image with humankind, whose essence is divine, and the 
likeness with the human capacity to will to conform to that nature.^ They ex- 
plain that because of the Fall, original sin has obscured the image and wiped 
out the likeness; expulsion from Paradise thrust humankind into the region 
of unlikeness. In these later times, the life of the Christian is to be directed to- 
ward the restoration of the likeness, in a process of reformatio that follows the 
deformatio of sin. In this interior endeavor to reconquer similitude, love is the 
determining factor. Augustine is again the source for Cistercian understanding 
of the role of love, explaining in anthropological terms that love is a disposi- 
tion of the will capable of uniting the faculties of the soul so that all may work 
together in moving toward the object of desire. Love is therefore the intense 
urge of the rational soul that seeks to unite the subject that desires with the 
thing desired. Love is at the center of every attempt to restore the image. 


3 See Emilia Jamroziak, Rievaulx Abbey and its Social Context, 132-1300: Memory, Locality, and 
Networks, Medieval Church Studies 8 (Turnhout, 2005), 28-40. 

4 The best synthesis of Cistercian theology remains that of Bernard McGinn, The Presence of 
God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism, vol. 2, The Growth of Mysticism, 5 vols. (New 
York, 1994), 149-323. 
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Up to a certain point, Aelred's anthropology is faithful to the Augustinian 
model. Aelred qualifies love as being an "affect of the rational soul" (animae ra- 
tionalis affectus), through which the soul desires things and enjoys them with 
sweetness.? This notion is an indispensable key to his monastic teaching. He 
defines affect (affectus or affectio) in these terms: "affect is a certain sponta- 
neous and agreeable [dulcis] inclination of the soul toward someone."6 The 
notion is all the more crucial because it carries rich intellectual baggage, with 
roots deep in the philosophical and religious culture of the West." 

The idea of affect comes from pre-Christian thought. It is a heritage from 
late Stoicism, diffused in the Latin world by Cicero, Seneca, and Quintilian, 
all of whom contributed to the formation of the earliest Western theologians. 
Affectus was one of the preferred terms of these Latin authors for translat- 
ing the Greek pathos. Nonetheless, the word is not easily defined. In Latin it 
is multivalent, like the integrative power of Latin imperial philosophy. After 
Seneca, affectus recovers the Greek concepts of diathesis ("surge of affection"), 
hetos ("tendency"), or even hormé ("impulse"), understandings emerging from 
Stoicism as well as from Platonism and Aristotelianism. Moreover, affectus is 
connected to passio, perturbatio (favored by Cicero), and impetus. It also has to 
do with the theory of the prime movements (primi motus) of sensibility devel- 
oped by imperial Stoicism. Among the ancients, then, the term affectus covers 
a particularly extended semantic field, corresponding to the categories of sen- 
sibility and affective life as well as to voluntary activities. 

Most often localized in the soul, affectus designates a state, a psychologi- 
cal and emotional reaction. The Christian theologians of the first centuries— 
Tertullian and, above all, Lactantius—thus located it in the theory of passions. 
But Lactantius's treatment of affectus is quite different from that of the Stoics, 
principally because he does not approach affectus systematically, as maladies 
of the soul needing eradication. Because by his time Christianity had changed 
its focus from the appetites and their governance to the virtuous orientation 


5 See Aelred of Rievaulx, De spiritali amicitia 119 (hereafter cited as Spir amic), in Aelredi 
Rievallensis Opera Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, ed. Anselm Hoste and C.H. Talbot, CCCM 1 (Turn- 
hout [Bel.], 1971), 278-350, here 292 (hereafter cited as CCCM 1); Aelred of Rievaulx, On Spiri- 
tual Friendship, trans. Lawrence Braceland, ed. Marsha L. Dutton, CF 5 (Kalamazoo, 2009), 58 
(hereafter cited as CF 5). 

6 De speculo caritatis 3.31 (hereafter cited as Spec car); CCCM 1:xiii—xviii, 1-161, here 119; Aelred 
of Rievaulx, The Mirror of Charity, trans. Elizabeth Connor, CF 17 (Kalamazoo, 1990), 241 
(hereafter cited as CF 17). 

7 Foradetailed study of the concept of affectus in Christian anthropology, in particular among 
Aelred of Rievaulx and the Cistercians of the 12th century, see Damien Boquet, L'Ordre de 
l'affect au Moyen Âge: Autour de l'anthropologie affective d'Aelred de Rievaulx (Caen, 2005). 
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of the affects or emotional attachments, Lactantius understands affectus as a 
“natural fecundity of souls"? In this perspective, if the affectus are correct — 
if they tend toward God—they are beneficial even when violent. One must 
therefore struggle forcefully to eliminate bad attachments while allowing good 
attachments—those that are spiritual—to proliferate. Indeed Lactantius re- 
stores an interior space where the affective power of the soul, unlike Stoic apa- 
thy, can express itself in all its vigor. In Christian writing, therefore, affectus 
refers henceforth both to the organ of human affectivity and to the multiple 
urges that animate it, whether toward good or toward evil. The urges will be 
good or evil according to the use one makes of one's affective power. While 
the other Latin fathers—Ambrose, Jerome, Cassian—often distrust affective 
impulses more than does Lactantius, they nonetheless understand the notion 
of affectus according to similar modalities. 

But it is Augustine who long fixes the contours of Christian affectus. Like 
his predecessors, Augustine takes affectus, or its synonym affectio, back to the 
ancient theory of the passions but also distances himself to some extent from 
that theory. According to him, affects are movements of the will: the affects of 
desire and joy consent to an object, while those of fear and sadness withdraw 
from it. Thus affects in their confrontation between flesh and spirit are well in- 
tegrated in the individual strategy of salvation. By the affect of a badly oriented 
will, the human person committed the sin that caused the Fall, and by the af- 
fect of a rectified will humankind can participate in redemption. 

The 12th century saw a resurgence of the anthropological debates about the 
nature and the value of the will. One of the topics debated was whether appe- 
tite is singular or plural in the soul. Does a single source exist for desire, or are 
there several, with an immediate and driving will existing alongside the ratio- 
nal will? Following Anselm of Canterbury and the Victorines, Aelred and the 
Cistercians participated in this discussion, returning to the ancient notion of 
affect at the heart of anthropology and now also of spirituality. It is in fact dif- 
ficult to skim a sermon or a page of a treatise by Aelred without encountering 
the term. The numbers are eloquent. Aelred's ascetic treatises (Mirror of Chari- 
ty Jesus at the Age of Twelve, Spiritual Friendship, Formation of Anchoresses, and 
Dialogue on the Soul) contain 342 occurrences of affectus and 18 of affectio. Mir- 
ror alone has 235 occurrences of affectus, and chapters seven through thirty- 
one of book three treat almost exclusively of the affectus, well deserving James 
McEvoy’s title, “treatise on the affectus"? Finally, affectus appears 65 times in 


8 Lactantius, Divinarum Institutionum 6.15, PL 6:689-00. 
9 See James McEvoy, "Les ‘affectus’ et la mesure de la raison dans le livre 3 du "Miroir", Collecta- 
nea cisterciensia 55 (1993), 10-25, here 1n. 
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Spiritual Friendship, although in its Ciceronian model it appears only once. The 
omnipresence of the term in Aelred's ascetical and pastoral writings would suf- 
fice to show, were there need, Aelred's attention to human affective life and to 
ways of giving it a spiritual perspective. 


7.2.1 Origin of Affect 
What is the seat of affect for Aelred, the body or the soul? If affects are move- 
ments of the soul, from what part of the soul do they come, from the part of the 
soul under the control of reason, or from that irrational soul that vivifies the 
body independently of voluntary mastery? On this question, Aelred's vocabu- 
lary is not always precise, as may be seen in Mirror, where Aelred thirty-seven 
times identifies the place where affects manifest themselves. In book three, for 
example, he makes affect an inclinatio ipsius animi, an inclination of the soul 
itself. But in the animus the affectus is placed second to the mens, the rational 
soul. In fact, Aelred never definitively designates the location of the affectus. 
None of the localizations is specific to Aelred; they also appear in Jerome, 
Augustine, and even Bernard of Clairvaux. But if Aelred's vocabulary fluctu- 
ates, the spiritual moorings of affect in his teaching are nonetheless evident: 
"Affect is, in my opinion, a spontaneous and agreeable inclination of the soul 
[mens] toward someone"? In the context of anima, mens and animus are syn- 
onyms. Affect corresponds thus to a soul "in inclination". It is a tension that 
combines a passive dimension—or better, a receptive one—and an active di- 
mension. Aelred comes to underscore the passive character of affect, defining 
itin that case as an emotion, in the sense of a psychic state, and contrasting it 
with action (actus).!! In that sense, Aelred defines the fickle friend as someone 
in whom the affectus is similar to clay fashioned by the potter.!? Nevertheless, 
and here is where the paradox resides, affect is at the same time a spontaneous 


TABLE 7.1 Location of the affectus in Mirror 


Location of affectusin Mens Animus Anima  Pectus/Cor Spiritus 
the Mirror of Charity 


Occurrences 16 12 4 4 1 


10 S51.5,in Sermones XLVII-LXXXIV, ed. Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2B (Turnhout, 2001), 41 (here- 
after cited as CCCM 2B). 

11 See Spir amic 2.20; CCCM 1:306; CF 5:75. 

12 See Spir amic 3.28, CCCM 1:322-23; CF 5:95. 
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inclination, an action in the soul. Thus Aelredian affect is not only a state, a 
passion, in the scholastic and Cartesian sense of the word, but also a dynamic 
principle of the soul. 


7.2.2 Concerning Affective Spontaneity 

Aelred recalls spontaneity of affect in several cases, not only in his two defini- 
tions of the pair affectus-affectio but at other times as well 5 He is not the only 
Cistercian to claim that affective movements manifest themselves spontane- 
ously. Bernard of Clairvaux writes of love in the same way: “Moving us sponta- 
neously, it makes us spontaneous.”* That means that it is not mercenary, that 
it expects no other love than itself. Spontaneous love must then be understood 
as a disinterested urge of love, completely gratuitous: “true love is content with 
itself”! For all of that, the fact that the affect of charity is free does not imply 
that it is not prompted. In that sense, it is necessary to distinguish the two pos- 
sible orientations of spontaneity: an absence of extrinsic motivation, and an 
autonomous upwelling in the soul. 

The fact that affect is gratuitous and disinterested, justified by itself alone, 
is incontestable. It is easily seen in the Bernardine system of true charity, cor- 
responding to the fourth degree of love, the love of God because he is God. 
Aelred pushes the reasoning further, because a form of gratuitousness remains 
in all types of affect, from the most trivial to the most elevated. In the defini- 
tion in Mirror, he explains that affect is a spontaneous and sweet (ac dulcis) 
inclination of the soul. The inclusion of this phrase means that the affective 
movement itself provokes the sensation of pleasure and maintains it for as 
long as its activity lasts. There is an enjoyment proper to the upwelling of de- 
sire, independent of all satisfaction conveyed by the desired object. We do not 
count in addition the instances Aelred's underscoring the sweetness (dulcedo), 
gentleness (suavitas), or delightfulness (delectabilis) of affect. 

The other dimension of spontaneity of affect, linked to its autonomy in 
the soul, is at the highest level in Aelredian anthropology. This autonomy in- 
tervenes at two levels, internal and external. Objective spontaneity is when 
an exterior agent triggers an affective response, as when the soul is excited 


13 See for example Spec car 3.42, 62; CCCM 1:125, 135; CF 17:250. 

14 Bernard of Clairvaux, De diligendo Dei v; (hereafter cited as De dil), in SBOp, ed. Jean 
Leclercq and Henri Rochais, vol. 3 [Rome, 1963], 119-54, here 134; Bernard of Clairvaux, 
"On Loving God", in Treatises 11, trans. Robert Walton, CF 13 (Kalamazoo, 1973), 93-132, 
here 110 (hereafter cited as CF 13). 

15 Bernard, De dil 17; SBOp 3334; CF 13:110. 
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(animus excitatur) by a spiritual affect:!6 “In fact, affects do not depend at all 
on our decisions, since some of them move us sometimes completely against 
our wish, and others we cannot succeed in experiencing although we want 
to."? Here Aelred implies that another manifestation of autonomy of affect 
exists, related to the faculties of regulation, which are reason and will: “It hap- 
pens that that inclination of spirit opposes itself, in the spirit, to the will of the 
person, while resisting reason in every respect.”!® Affect would then be not only 
involuntary but also irrational; we do not have freedom of choice or mastery 
of our affective impulses, at least at the moment of their “native upwelling"!? 
In this sense, we can speak of a subjective spontaneity of affects, free from all 
conscious psychological causality. 

Thus spontaneity of affect is constructed according to a triple modality. 
It resides first in its gratuitousness, supported by the circular finality of the 
pleasure that accompanies it. After that comes a spontaneity linked to the ab- 
sence of objective immediate causality, which does not however exclude a fi- 
nal causality resulting from stimuli external to the spirit. Finally, it is possible 
to envisage a subjective spontaneity, the heaviest of implications concerning 
individual psychology, brought about by the break within the soul at the level 
of the birth of the urge, with the voluntary and reasonable powers. 


72.3 Affect, Reason, and Will 

Monastic anthropology, with its Augustinian influence, habitually identifies 
three faculties in the soul: memory, reason, and will. Without ignoring that 
schema, Aelred slides incidentally toward a new proposition, full of conse- 
quences, in posing a new three-way division into affect, will, and reason. That 
division does not, however, mean a diminution of the role of memory. More 
than ever the religious function of memory, linked to recordatio Dei, is shaped 
by affect. So, notably in the Formation of Anchoresses, Aelred leads the con- 
templative in an affective meditation that rests on a recordatio of the Gospels, 
a memorial voyage whose fruit is an affective participation in the life of Christ: 
“affect is nourished by thinking of the work of salvation”.2° 


16 See Spec car 3.31; CCCM 1:119; CF 17:241. 

17 Spec car 3.47; CCCM 1:127; CF 17:253. 

18 | § 51.5; CCCM 2B:41. 

19 McEvoy, Les ‘affectus’ 16. 

20 De institutione inclusarum 29 (hereafter cited as Inst incl), in CCCM 1:635-82, here 662; “A 
Rule of Life for a Recluse’, trans. Mary Paul Macpherson, in Aelred of Rievaulx: Treatises 
and Pastoral Prayer, CF 2 (Kalamazoo and Spencer, MA, 1971), 41-102, here 79 (hereafter 
cited as CF 2). 
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What are the effects of that new anthropological schema? On what bases 
are the relations of the affect with reason and will built? In the first place, com- 
petition or even an open conflict between affect and the will takes place: 


Thus, as we have said, we should not evaluate love toward God accord- 
ing to those momentary impulses that depend not at all on our will—no 
spiritual person is ignorant of that—but on the enduring disposition of 
the will 21 


In repeatedly underscoring that affects are momentary impulses (momenta- 
neos affectus) and qualifying them as urges (impetus), Aelred reinforces the gap 
between reasonable will, which permits control of an action throughout its 
duration, and affect, which is unforeseeable and ephemeral. Affects and wills 
battle each other in the soul,22 and so too do affect and reason. For Aelred the 
biblical example of the pain of Rachel well illustrates that interior combat: 
"Attachment [affectus] demanded children, but reason resisted the attach- 
ment so that they might not be called back; divine providence delayed the 
moment when the mother would be taken up [assumptionem|].’23 Sometimes 
such antagonism transforms itself into a merciless war, with its only objective 
the annihilation of each by the other. That is the danger run by those who let 
themselves be inebriated by too sensual an affect: 


That is why to obey such an affect is to admit a perverted love that de- 
prives one of what is human and reclothes one in what is bestial, which 
in a way suffocates what there is of reason, of integrity, and finally of use- 
fulness, causing what was in him of reason, integrity, and finally useful- 
ness to disappear.?^ 


More rarely, Aelred assumes a true complementarity between affect and 
reason, which can be taken for either ill or good. In the first case, it leads to 
connivance in vice: “this affect [self-love] always suggests softness and well- 
being; it causes us to welcome eagerly what is agreeable, delicate, a source of 


21 Spec car 2.53; CCCM 1:91; CF 17:200. 

22 See for example Spec car 3.54; CCCM 1:50; CF 17131; Sp amic 1.56; CCCM 1:298; CF 5:66; 
Dialogus de Anima 1.11 (hereafter cited as Anima); CCCM 1:683-754, here 688; Aelred of 
Rievaulx, Dialogue on the Soul, trans. Charles H. Talbot, CF 22 (Kalamazoo, 1981), 39-40 
(hereafter cited as CF 22). 

23 Spec car 1.105; CCCM 1:60; CF 17152. 

24 Spec car 3.61; CCCM 1334; CF 17:262—63. 
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pleasure, and refined, but it causes us with horror to flee what is hard, difficult, 
or against our will.75 In the opposite case, the collaboration is fruitful so long 
as it participates in an ordered love: 


There is thus a love that comes from an affect so long as the spirit con- 
sents to it and that comes from reason while the will joins with reason. 
There can also be a third love made of the first two, when these three 
elements—affect, reason, and will—unite in one.26 


Even here, however, the relations between affect and will can still be seen as 
being in the mode of subsidiarity, as the will takes over from a defective af- 
fect.?" In the end, affect may appear as the cause or one of the causes motivat- 
ing voluntary activity.28 

As regards these different configurations, Aelred clearly identifies a specific 
field of activity in the soul for each of these three powers. In traditional Au- 
gustinian anthropology, affect is as it were devoured by will, which renders 
the person responsible for all urges of desire, even the most impulsive. Aelred 
bends this model significantly in giving an independent place in the soul to 
appetitive sensibility. In this understanding, affect is an inclination of the soul 
before being an inclination of the will. The abbot thus deconstructs the affec- 
tive urge into two phases: "When the affects move the spirit, it is either a visita- 
tion or a temptation; when one allows oneself to be moved by them, there is 
full consent of the will itself”29 

In the first instance, one could think that the competition within the soul 
between affect and will has as its object the selection of which of the two 
powers will motivate the ultimate tension of the soul toward the other (ad 
aliquem), but such a reading would be erroneous. Affect, understood as one 
of the causes of voluntary action, would not know how to change itself sui 
generis into a desire—an interior vision of an exterior good—and still less into 
an action—an effective movement to appropriate a good interiorly desired. It 
requires, in Aelred's terminology, a consensio, an agreement of the soul. The 
idea of consent signifies that this voluntary taking over of affect does not take 
the form of a constraint. Will is not necessity. In that sense, having a conflict 


25 Spec car 3.61; CCCM 1:134; CF 17:262. 

26 Spec car 3.48; CCCM 1328; CF 17:254. 

27 Spec car 3.40; CCCM 1324; CF 17:248—49. 

28 Anima 2.25; CCCM 1:715; CF 22:43-44; Spir amic 3.124, CCCM 1:347; CF 5:123; Spec car 3.54; 
CCCM 1331; CF 17:257—58. 

29 Spec car 3.39; CCCM 1323; CF 17:247. 
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within the soul between affect and will does not imply that these two powers 
give battle equally armed. Above all, they do not struggle for the same booty. 
Affect would not know how to go beyond will. Thus, while Aelred affirms that 
the soul can wake to the desire for God if not by affect at least by will, he does 
not place these two principles on the same plane but concedes that if the soul 
cannot raise itself by its affective will, it is nonetheless capable of doing so by 
its reasonable will. 

Within the limits of this brief presentation, one may say that the Aelredian 
concept of affect, which renews the philosophical debate on the passions of 
the soul, shows itself at the same time as a force within the soul and the multi- 
plicity of the urges of that same force. Besides, as a natural disposition, affect is 
in itself morally neutral and even good because it is imprinted within the being 
by the Creator.?? Nevertheless, because of the corruption of sin, it has become 
dangerous in practice because it is constantly solicited by the senses, whose ac- 
tion comes always first chronologically, that is to say before the eventual action 
of the will enlightened by reason. That is why we can say that it is an action 
within the soul while still being a passion of the soul. 

In Julia Kristeva's terms, affect presents itself as a passion-impulse of the 
soul.?! It constitutes the intimate link between the being and the world, through 
which the person may assimilate the exterior world while also defining the self 
as a subject. The world acts on the soul by affect, which, once touched, puts 
itself into motion and becomes a desiring force. As an organ of experience, 
“it reveals the ambiguity of the human condition ?? because that relation of 
the individual with the other and the world does not establish itself without 
conflicts. As a power of the spirit anchored in sensory reality, affect is stretched 
between immediate appetites of the body and the rational will. Finally, it is 
these desiring principles that precipitate people into the abyss of debauchery 
and luxury or that transport them to the point of a mystical union with God. 

Because concupiscent desire of the flesh and desire for God are of the same 
nature, itis up to the will to rule this vital force that pushes people out of them- 
selves, a task all the more arduous when the attraction of the sensory world is 
strong. The condition of humans, children of Adam, is completely expressed in 
the affect: first stretched toward the diversity of the world, it must be purified, 


30 See Spec car 3.20; CCCM 1:14; CF 17:234. 

31 See Julia Kristeva, “Ego affectus est. Saint Bernard: l'affect, le désir, l'amour" in Kristeva, 
Histoires d'amour (Paris, 1983), 190—215. 

32 See Jacques Blanpain, "Langage mystique, expression du désir dans les Sermons sur le 
Cantique des cantiques de Bernard de Clairvaux”, Collectanea cisterciensia 36.1 (1974), 
45-69, here 64. 
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made ready by free will, and reoriented toward its true end. Thus the spiritual 
reorientation of affect is blended in humankind with the restoration of the 
divine similitude. 


72.4 Typology 

Because the exterior world acts on the soul by means of affect, the goad of 
the flesh is the most immediate of agents, the one to which the soul risks sub- 
mitting fully if it is not guided. But there are other sources and modalities of 
human affect that Aelred enumerates in Mirror.?? There he establishes a hier- 
archy that runs from the most spiritual agent toward the most sensory. First 
among the affects, spiritual affect (affectus spiritualis) corresponds to a visit of 
the Holy Spirit, or even of the Devil. That affect is the most powerful of all, the 
most desirable, so long as it comes from God: receiving it is a grace, not always 
offered even to the best (it may be, in effect, a warning or a call to conversion), 
one that does not depend on the individual will, even though all Christians 
may put themselves in a position to merit this visit. 

The formulation of the second category of affect, rational affect (affectus 
rationalis), can be confusing. That it is qualified as rationalis does not mean 
that reason as such is its origin. It is a matter above all of a moral qualification: 
affect is rational when it is provoked by the attraction of someone else's virtue. 
This affect is as spontaneous within the soul as are the others. In fact, Aelred 
makes his own the Platonic thesis that virtue is attractive in itself. It is strik- 
ing, moreover, to see how virtue, a spiritual quality if there is one, manifests 
itself sensually, literally incarnates itself, and caresses the senses of the person. 
Moved by that caress, the soul is drawn in its turn: 


It is this affect that fills us with sweet devotion upon hearing of the pas- 
sion and triumph of the martyrs, fills us with sweet devotion and paints 
for us, in a delightful meditation, the memorable deeds of those who 
have gone before us as if we had them before our eyes. That is why the 
voice by which the admirable athlete of Jesus—I speak of Paul—used 
to recount his courageous actions often brings tears to the eyes of those 
who listen, proving that admiring joy has come to life within them. This 
voice so moves them that they are suddenly filled with tenderness for 
him and keenly desire to embrace him then and there.?* 


33 See Spec car 3.31-39 and 3.5372; CCCM 1319-23, 130-39; CF 17:241-47, 257-70. 
34 Spec car 3.33; CCCM 1:120; CF 17:242. 
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Thus for Aelred the admiration of virtuous conduct passes first through the 
emotion in the voice of the virtuous person, then manifests itself physically 
by the embrace, even though completely imaginary, of the apostle. It is not di- 
rectly toward the virtuous subject, in this case the martyr, that the affection of 
the hearer is carried, but toward the one who elicits the emotion by his talents 
for narration. The dark face of this urge founded on virtue, irrational affect 
(affectus irrationalis), is admiration of conduct incompatible with Christian 
doctrine. To illustrate this aspect, Aelred cites attraction to vain philosophy 
and the military profession, two temptations belonging to people of his order 
and his scholarly environment who had known the world and its sirens before 
reaching the desert. 

The affect of gratitude (affectus officialis), though treated rapidly by Aelred, 
ought to hold our attention because it works toward new horizons. He so quali- 
fies the bonds of solidarity that weave together the aristocratic network: “we 
call that which is engendered by thankfulness [gratia] for gifts or services ren- 
dered the ‘affect of gratitude."35 Aelred thus gives an affective dimension to 
the principle of fidelity, so sketching the contours of a sentiment of a political 
nature. Certainly we ought to distrust this affect to the degree that it brings 
along with it gradual collusion with venal interests. Nevertheless, in its virtu- 
ous form, it nourishes the idea of a secular ethic, as an antidote to the solicita- 
tions of irrational affect. 

Natural affect (affectus naturalis) corresponds for its part to the instinctive 
attachment of each person to life as well as the irrepressible love for those of 
the same blood. Nothing is more respectable than that type of innate bond, 
Aelred says. However, he expresses astonishment at those who are disposed to 
go beyond the powerful force of instinct to submit themselves to spiritual af- 
fect, like Abraham, ready to sacrifice his own son in obedience to God. 

The last of the affects, carnal affect (affectus carnalis), is born of physical 
seduction: 


... the origin of physical attachment appears to be twofold. Very frequent- 
ly it is not someone's virtue or vice but a certain bearing of the outward 
person that attracts the spirit of an on-looker. An elegant appearance, 
a pleasant way of speaking, a mature bearing, and a comely countenance 
easily invite and ensure attachment, even if one does not know what kind 
of a person this is ... On the other hand, no one of sound mind will have 
any doubt that a person prodded by evil and seductive pleasure toward 


35 Spec car 3.35; CCCM 1:121; CF 17:243. 
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some object of beauty is moved by physical attachment, by the memory 
of harmful pleasure.?6 


Affectus carnalis is clearly the most immediate of the affects. Aelred recalls it 
when he says that vice and virtue are not the first causes of attraction. Beyond 
that, one may be astonished at the freedom of tone of that passage. Aelred 
concedes in fact that it is completely natural to be attracted by the beauty and 
grace of a stranger. A bond of seduction seems even to be the first, inevitable, 
step of affection. And he is far from ruling out this desire. He contents himself 
with underscoring its two faces: a chaste rejoicing in beauty on one hand, and 
its degenerate form (sexual desire) on the other. 

As we know, Aelred greatly mistrusts this ambiguous affect, for to enjoy the 
beauty of another is to play with fire and risk being burned: "this affect is close 
to the one that leads to vice: if one does not remain carefully on guard regard- 
ing the former, one slides toward the second almost without noticing."?" Never- 
theless, in opposition to monastic tradition, he expresses a certain confidence 
in the human capacity to guard oneself against the vicious slide of carnal af- 
fect. Or, more exactly, everything happens as if one were ready to take the risk: 
"Thus the affect provoked by the physical beauty of a person should be neither 
totally rejected nor accepted when it appears.”38 Although restrained, this con- 
fidence is remarkable, revealing a certain valuation of the senses and finally of 
the body. 

Aelred is thus conscious of the power that sensuosity exercises on the soul; 
he knows that all desire, even the most spiritual, is rooted in sensory experience: 


This affect cannot be admitted in a healthy way except on the condition 
of being admitted without haste and with a certain moderation, so that 
if virtue shines forth in the person, one may attach oneself more easily 
to that person, while if vice appears, one would apply oneself more ener- 
getically to correction.?? 


Undoubtedly, Aelred here shows a certain pragmatism. Nonetheless, his 
tolerance depends on an anthropological theory that sees in affect the most 
efficient power for winning salvation, and in carnal affect the most vigorous 
expression of that power. From that starting point, it would be irresponsible 


36 Spec car 3.38; CCCM 1422-23; CF 17:246. 
37 Spec car 3.65; CCCM 1136; CF 17:265. 
38 Spec car 3.65; CCCM 1136; CF 17:265. 
39 Spec car 3.65; CCCM 1136; CF 17:265. 
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not to use such a potential. This is an astonishingly different position from that 
held by many monastics; Aelred's way of understanding carnal affect does not 
seek to stuff it systematically back into the egg but on the contrary to reserve it 
to the most battle-hardened. 


7.2.5  Aelredian Love 
Affect is transitory, uncontrolled. Love, on the contrary, presents itself as a 
constant intention of the will. Affects are the raw material of affectivity; they 
do not become feelings until they are freely willed. This fact is true to such a 
degree that, following Augustine's example, Aelred sometimes identifies love 
with will: ^Will itself is nothing other than love, and to speak of good or bad 
will is nothing other than to speak of good or bad loves.”*° Thus the space that 
separates affectus from amor is that which separates necessity from free will, 
urge from feeling; it is overcome by the free consent of personal will. 

For all of that, the modalities of the transformation of affect into the feeling 
of love should not be reduced to simple adhesion to the will. In Mirror, Aelred 
distinguishes between love as a faculty and the act of loving: 


The word love is commonly used in two different senses. We identify love 
asa certain force or power of the rational soul, thanks to which it natural- 
ly possesses the faculty of loving [facultas amandi] or of not loving some- 
thing. We also identify love as the act of that same rational soul when it 
puts this force to use, whether to those things that we ought or ought not 
to love. In that case we usually add an attribute, referring for example to 
the love of wisdom or the love of money. Such a love then is necessarily 
a good or a bad love.*! 


In this treatise, unlike Spiritual Friendship, Aelred never says that love is an af- 
fectus but calls ita vis or a natura, that is to say a power of the soul, like free will. 
The difficulty comes from the fact that he uses the same terminology to evoke 
the whole of the affective process, from stimulation to enjoyment. Nonethe- 
less, he describes a precise and elaborate psychological process (see Figure 7.1), 
seeming to set up a functional distinction between affect and the faculty of 
loving, which he calls facultas or sensus amandi.^? An act of love can be initi- 
ated by an affect, an urge, that acts on the faculty of loving. When consent of 
the will joins stimulation, a loving urge is accompanied by a state of pleasure 


40 Spec car 2.53; CCCM 1:91; CF 17:200. 
41 Spec car 3.20; CCCM 1:114; CF 17:234. 
42 See Spir amic 1.58; CCCM 1:299; CF 5:67. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Aelred of Rievaulx's anthropology of love in Mirror of Charity and Spiritual 
Friendship 


that Aelred sometimes also calls affect, to the degree that it originates in affect, 
that is, in the different types of affectus listed above.*? 

So Aelred identifies two causes able to activate the faculty of love: affect and 
reason.^^ It is important to note that reason may intervene either to reinforce 
or to moderate an affect that is absent or badly directed: "Often, reason moves 
the spirit to love God and neighbor when no affect does so."5 Beyond this mo- 
tivating role, reason is a discretionary power. Reason decides which affects to 
obey and which ones the soul should struggle against.^9 One can speak openly 
of "the feeling of love" because the will adheres to the affective urge or to the 
conduct dictated by reason. Love is truly a disposition of the soul capable of 
putting into motion simultaneously the different powers that compose it— 
affect, reason, will: 


The experience of a feeling of sweetness draws one toward the first [love 
according to affect], a manifest reason compels one toward the second 
[love according to reason], and in the third [love according to affect and 
reason], reason itself savors it. This last kind of love differs from the first 


43 The same schema is formulated in a more concise way in S 51.5; CCCM 2B:41-42. 
44 See Spec car 3.30; CCCM 1119; CF 17:119. 

45 Spec car 3.40; CCCM 1:124; CF 17:248. 

46 See Spec car 3.22; CCCM 1:115; CF 17:235-36. 
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because in that one, even if one sometimes loves what ought to be loved, 
one loves primarily because of the sweetness of the affect itself, but in 
the third kind, one loves not because the object is sweet but because it 
deserves to be loved, and therefore loving is sweet.*? 


So Aelred defines the act of love as having three successive steps: first the 
choice, operated rationally by the faculty of love that observes an object and 
then designates it as desirable; second, the movement of the faculty of love 
that orients itself inwardly toward the desire and then, eventually, externally 
toward action; finally, there is enjoyment, that is, the satisfaction of the urge in 
the apprehension of the perceived object. 


73 Spirituality 


7.31 Ordered Loves 

We could say that all these finely elaborated analyses of Aelred's affective ma- 
chinery are only the necessary prolegomena to the knowledge of divine love 
that ought to respond to the question of how to order the act of love toward its 
spiritual goal. Aelred orders love according to three objects: self, one's neigh- 
bor, and God.*8 He thus in Mirror lays out a spiritual itinerary leading from 
love of self to a mystical anticipation of participation in God. He develops this 
model at the beginning of book three in an analogy with the three Sabbaths 
mentioned in Leviticus.*? 

A strict correlation (mira complexio) exists between these three loves; one 
could not renounce one without losing the others. As Table 7.2 shows, in Mirror 
Aelred gives special attention to love of neighbor. It is also to the love of neigh- 
bor that he dedicates his dialogue on Spiritual Friendship, a treatise that corre- 
sponds perfectly with the theory of affect he develops in Mirror (see Table 7.1). 
Thus he prepares a typology of friendship directly determined by the nature of 
the affects that motivate them. First comes carnal friendship (amicitia carna- 
lis), rooted in affectus carnalis: 


In truth, the birth of a carnal friendship results from an affect like that of 
a prostitute who opens her thighs to all comers; one fornicates there in 


47 Spec car 3.48; CCCM 1328; CF 17:254. 

48  Onthe place of affectivity in ordered charity, see in addition Philippe Nouzille, Expérience 
de Dieu et théologie monastique au 12° siècle: Étude sur les sermons d'Aelred de Rievaulx 
(Paris, 1999), 201-15. 

49 Lev. 23:3; 25:4, 10. 
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different ways through ears and eyes, by which the image of handsome 


bodies and sensory pleasures penetrates the spirit.°° 


TABLE 7.2 The three Sabbaths 
ist Sabbath 2nd Sabbath 3rd Sabbath 
Love of self Love of neighbor Love of God 
Progression Sabbath of days Sabbath of years Sabbath of sabbaths 
(7th day) - (7th year) = progress (5oth year) = 
beginning of of charity fullness of charity 
charity 
Rest Purity and Sweetness of frater- Contemplation of 
tranquility of nal charity toward God 
conscience 1- the members of 
one’s family 
2- those to whom 
one is linked by 
a friendship of 
gratitude 
3- members of our 
order 
4- Christians 
5- pagans, Jews, 
heretics, and 
schismatics 
6- one’s enemies 
Liberation From sin From covetousness From all attractions 
Celebration The soul recollects The soul turns out- The soul is lifted 


itself and tastes the ward and sees how 


sweetness of the 
humanity of Jesus. 


perfect Jesus is in his 
charity. 


above itself and sees 
how sublime Jesus is 
in his divinity. 


In spite of the virulence of this denunciation, Aelred displays a certain toler- 


ance toward carnal friendship in some cases, as it happens, among adolescents, 


so long as the friendship remains chaste. We cannot comprehend the reason 


for such an ambivalent position on carnal friendship except by remembering 


50  Spiramic 1.39; CCCM 1:295; CF 5:59. 
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the duality of carnal affect itself, torn between chaste pleasure of the senses 
and sexual urge. 

The second kind of friendship is the worldly or interested friendship (amici- 
tia mundialis) that begins in the affect of gratitude (affectus officialis). This 
form of love of neighbor already appeared in the second place in Mirror (see 
Table 7.2, on the three Sabbaths). Aelred presents the same concern about this 
friendship as about the affect of gratitude in Mirror: it is necessary to mistrust 
it to the degree that it looks to a strictly temporal good, but it can nonetheless 
lead to a more authentic affection, founded on virtue. Finally, there is spiritual 
friendship (amicitia spiritualis), the only true friendship, so called both be- 
cause it is born in the love of Christ and because it further mobilizes the whole 
spirit in its different faculties, because this friendship proceeds simultaneously 
from reason and affect, from affectus rationalis and affectus spiritualis.9! 


7.32 Mystical Affect 

How can affectivity be a spiritual psychic apparatus? In other words, how does 
Aelred move from an anthropology of affectivity to an affective mysticism? 
A sermon for the feast of the Purification of Mary will help to answer this ques- 
tion.52 The sermon is constructed around the liturgical phrase “Prepare your 
bridal chamber, Zion" (Adorna thalamum tuum, Sion). Aelred then develops 
one of the Cistercians' favorite themes, that of the mystical marriage, while 
showing his monks how, according to a sublime order (pulcherrimum ordi- 
nem), to progress from the wedding celebration to the intimacy of the nuptial 
chamber. As often happen in Aelred's writings, the application of the soul to 
God is understood by means of a spatial, even theatrical means, in a veritable 
production of meditation. 

The décor he envisions here is that of an interior citadel, the citadel of the 
soul (anima). This soul-citadel is composed of two buildings. First there is a 
guard tower, at the top of which keeps watch the "rational spirit" (mens ra- 
tionalis), which scrutinizes the horizon, always in the state of wakefulness in 
hopes of a celestial visit but also ready to confront the assaults of the demon. 


51 See Spir amic 3.3; CCCM 1:317; CF 5:91-92. 

52 See S 32, in Sermones I-XLVI, ed. Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2A (Brepols, 1989), 259-66 (here- 
after cited as CCCM 2A); Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons: The Second Clairvaux 
Collection, Sermons 29-46, trans. Marie Anne Mayeski, CF 77 (Collegeville, MN: Cistercian 
Publications, 2016), 25-34 (hereafter cited as CF 77). For another discussion of this ser- 
mon see Pierre-André Burton, "Aelred of Rievaulx: An Illiterate, or a True Master of Spiri- 
tual Teaching?" 197-220 below. 
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Of course, the guard tower symbolizes the monastery itself, within which 
the monk is that watchman who watches in the service of the whole Christian 
community. But beyond this mission, it is also up to each monk to prepare the 
interior lodging where the Lord may come to refresh himself. Aelred compares 
this other building to the temple seen by Ezekiel in his vision (Ezek 40). It is a 
palace composed of many elements, each of which symbolizes a disposition 
of the soul, and one progresses from the public space to the interior courtyard 
(see Figure 7.3). 

One begins with the public space, the exterior courtyard, representing 
memory (memoria) and understood here first as the place that shelters sensory 
perceptions. There no selection is possible: nothing can prevent good as well as 
evil things from penetrating the five doors of the senses. Note that there is no 
way to lock the body away from the soul: Aelredian anthropology allows no dis- 
agreement on that point. The body irremediably inhabits the soul by means of 
perception. A first threshold to the citadel is passed, says Aelred, at the level of 
the interior courtyard, which represents the immediate pleasure of enjoyment 
(delectatio). He purposely uses this term, which in Christian anthropology de- 
notes the sensation of satisfaction that immediately follows the stimulation 


nuptial chamber/ 
affect 


festival hall / consent 


vestibule / 
deliberation 


interior courtyard / delight 


door / 
reflection 


exterior courtyard / memory 


| | | | FIGURE 7.3 
Temple of the mystical marriage according to 
doors of the five senses Sermon 32 
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of the senses. To pass from sensation to delight, from the exterior courtyard to 
the interior courtyard, it is necessary to cross the porch of thought (cogitatio). 
Cogitatio as Aelred understands it here is not a rational disposition of analysis 
but the state of the soul that hesitates before the solicitation of the senses: 


In effect, reflection is the door that leads to enjoyment. We have all had 
the experience of which I speak. If some carnal voluptuousness slips into 
our memory, and if from there we begin to think intensely about it, we 
feel delight. It is thus that the enemy penetrates into the interior court- 
yard. But who can mount a guard before this courtyard of such a kind 
that the enemy cannot enter there one day?5? 


The Aelredian position forms part of a very ancient debate on the capacity of 
humans to resist the immediate delight that comes from stimulations of the 
senses and of the appetites,” which are called the concupiscence of the eyes 
and of the flesh. His response is unambiguous: it is impossible not to feel a first 
delight when the temptation wakes. In a homily on the burdens of Isaiah,55 
Aelred calls this emotion pervagatio, a pleasure of the wandering of the spirit, 
and he admits that overcoming it comes down to reaching a state of perfection 
that he calls "spiritual chastity". Pervagatio is also the danger that lies in wait 
for the recluse who does not keep sufficient watch over the wanderings of the 
imagination.56 To struggle against the lascivious wandering of the spirit, mo- 
nastic stability is then a first step, for men as well as for women. The mere fact 
of anticipating the satisfaction of a desire is thus already a source of pleasure. 
This conjunction of urge and pleasure places delight on precisely the same 
ground as the affectus-urge, within the limits of the body and soul. The schol- 
ars called these solicitations first movements (primi motus) of sensibility and 
vigorously debated whether they were sinful or not? in the immediate and 
irrepressible delight that they bring. For Aelred it seems that they are not. 


53  S 32.17; CCCM 24:263; CF 77:30. 

54  Onthe necessity of situating Aelred of Rievaulx in an intellectual history of affective theo- 
ries, see Richard Sorabji, Emotions and Peace of Mind: From Stoic Agitation to Christian 
Temptation (Oxford, 2000). 

55 See Homeliae de oneribus propheticis Isaiae 613-14 (hereafter cited as Oner), in Aelred of 
Rievaulx, Homeliae de oneribus propheticis Isaiae, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2D (Turn- 
hout, 2005), 63. 

56 See Inst incl 2 and n; CCCM 1:638, 648; CF 2:45-46, 58. 

57 See Simo Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (Oxford, 2004), 
178-205. 
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For Aelred, in fact, the true discontinuity in the person is not situated be- 
tween the soul and the body, but between necessity and free will. That interior 
threshold is the vestibule of the temple: “the vestibule is deliberation"5? Delib- 
eration, or the faculty of examination, is the sovereign act of the will instructed 
by reason, the capacity to distinguish good from evil. Therein lies the switch- 
point of moral responsibility, toward vice or virtue: 


The will dwells in deliberation as if in a sort of vestibule; it analyzes all 
these things and decides which of them it wishes to seek or flee. It intro- 
duces into the dwelling place those that it chooses. This dwelling place is 
the place of consent. There the festival is held, when a person feasts on 
the consent of his desire, the evil as well as the good.5° 


In the end, for the chosen one at the festival, Aelred sketches the ultimate 
place of the meeting: "When one acts not only by consent but with some affect 
of love and delight of spirit, then he is in the nuptial chamber as in an intimate 
embrace."60 

“The nuptial chamber is affect."9! This last unveiling confirms the double 
nature, anthropological and mystical, of affect. Because it is embraced in the 
nuptial chamber, a whole preparatory road is necessary that puts into motion 
the consent (consensus, hence the will) of will, affect (affectio amoris), and ra- 
tionality (suavitas mentis), that is, Aelred's three faculties of the soul already 
brought to light in Mirror. Affect is at the same time the authority that stimu- 
lates desire in the soul and the place of mystical delight. The abbot makes a 
clear distinction between those two affective registers. There is an impulsive 
sensibility whose disordered activity one may regret. It is necessary to mis- 
trust it, because it does not sift the good and evil desires, but it is not morally 
blameworthy in itself. In its quality of desire, it provokes a form of immediate 
pleasure called delight. It is certainly a question of this urge of affect as it is 
defined in Mirror. 

But the nuptial affect, which Aelred honors in this sermon, leads to an af- 
fective state that is spiritually more complete, in so far as it associates consent 
and deliberation. This affect-thalamus proves itself to be finally very close to 
the true love of Mirror, that which combines affect-urge and reason: 


58  S 32.18; CCCM 24:262; CF 77:31. 
59  S 32.18; CCCM 24:263; CF 77:31. 
60 $3249; CCCM 24:263; CF 77:31. 
61 $ 3248; CCCM 24:263; CF 77:31. 
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This chamber, as we have said, is affect [affectus] and is composed of 
three elements: the foundations, the walls, the roof. Sometimes our af- 
fective urge [affectio] tends toward the agreeable, that is to say toward 
the things that provide pleasure; sometimes it leads towards utility, that 
is to say toward what is profitable for us, sometimes even when we do 
not find any pleasure in it; sometimes it leads toward honesty, that is, 
when it does not perceive either pleasure or interest but only that which 
is honest and appropriate. We ought to adorn the three forms of affective 
urges [affectionum] that are like the three parts of our intimate chamber. 
And if these three priorities are firm and rooted in our heart, the nuptial 
chamber will without any doubt be ready.62 


Aelred's affective anthropology is neither confused nor vague. But his use of 
the same term affectus to mean sometimes a movement, sometimes a faculty, 
and sometimes a state of soul does not always foster a coherent view of the 
whole. In this last passage quoted, Aelred seems to be aware of this difficulty 
when he, who often uses affectus or affectio (with a clear preference for affec- 
tus) without distinction, uses the two terms in an exceptional fashion within 
the same argument to distinguish clearly between faculty-affect (affectus) and 
disposition-affect (affectio). It is important to notice that behind the three cat- 
egories of application of affectio (the delectable, the useful, and the honest) 
lie the celebrated categories of Aristotelian ethics, which one can also make 
out between the lines of the three kinds of friendship (carnal, self-interested, 
and spiritual) and even, as a consequence, in certain categories of urge-affectus 
(carnal, of gratitude, and spiritual). Beyond that, just as there exists in Mirror 
a form of love strictly of reason, without affect, so in the same way there can 
exist a form of spiritual enjoyment without delight. Finally, still in perfect con- 
tinuity with his psychological analysis of love in Mirror, Aelred declares that he 
does not believe a mystical union to be accomplished in a completely adorned 
nuptial chamber except when these three forms of affect join together. 

This sermon demonstrates a profound coherence in Aelredian thought be- 
tween the natural theory of humankind and the spiritual journey that leads 
to the mystical habitation. Affectivity is the nerve center of the whole anthro- 
pological edifice: it simultaneously denotes an existential immediacy, that is, 
the most evident state of contingency, and the outcome of the entire spiritual 
journey up to the state of fulfillment. This double reality is visible in the diver- 
sity of the affective motifs that structure the teaching. A single example will be 


62 S 32.21; CCCM 2A:264; CF 77:32. 
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sufficient here to confirm this statement: the particularly eloquent one of the 
devotion to the Child Jesus. 


733 Affective Devotion to the Child Jesus 
For Aelred, childhood is the time when affect reigns over the individual.® In 
the same way the affective life, seen as a state below all rational activity, can 
easily be compared to the state of childhood.9* The young child is a being ra- 
tionis impotens, incapable of reasoning.9? In conformity with the traditional 
division of the ages of life, Aelred situates the child less than seven years old in 
a state of semi-animality. Thus, when he denounces the excessive self-love that 
"strips the person of the human and arrays him in the bestial”, he adds, “This 
love belongs properly to animals and is excusable in children, for reason has 
not been given to the former and sleeps among the latter."66 

The other characteristic of early childhood is its innocence. Children, who 
do not yet possess the spirit of discretion, are beings without true will, in the 
sense that they are not able to be aware of the nature of the desires that move 
them: 


. infancy harms no one, deceives no one; it is free of covetousness, 
knows nothing of its own will, judges no one, speaks ill of no one, covets 
nothing. It is not anxious about the present or worried about the future; 
it relies only on the judgment of others.9" 


Thus we can measure the immense privilege of childhood as Aelred defines it, 
because if the child, like woman,$8 is dominated by affect, it is an affect that is 
still innocent because it is completely natural, that is to say not controlled by 
the will. 


63 See Spir amic 2.58; CCCM 1:313; CF 5:83. 

64 See Damien Boquet, “De l'enfant-Dieu à l’'homme-enfant: regards sur l'enfance et la psy- 
chologie de l'adulte chez Aelred de Rievaulx (1110-1167)”, Médiévales 36 (1999), 129-43. 

65 See De Jesu puero duodenni 3.19 (hereafter cited as Iesu), CCCM 1:247-78, here 266; “Jesus 
at the Age of Twelve" trans. Theodore Berkeley, in Aelred of Rievaulx: Treatises and Pasto- 
ral Prayer, CF 2 (Kalamazoo, 1971), 3-39, here 26 (hereafter cited as CF 2). 

66 Spec car 3.61; CCCM 1134; CF 17:263. 

67 Iesu 3.19; CCCM 1:266; CF 2:26. 

68 On the links between femininity and affectivity, see Damien Boquet, “Le sexe des émo- 
tions: Principe féminin et identité affective chez Guerric d'Igny et Aelred de Rievaulx’, in 
Au cloître et dans le monde: Femmes, hommes, et société (9*—15* siècle), ed. Patrick Henriet 
and Anne-Marie Legras, Cultures et civilisations médiévales no. 23 (Paris, 2000), 367—78; 
Boquet, L'Ordre de laffect, 255—74. 
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For all of that, it is not a question of exempting the child from the weight of 
original sin:9? from birth, a child bears within itself the stain of sin. Neverthe- 
less, its harmful effects are latent so long as the child has not attained the age 
of reason. In sum, childhood is the only period of life where humans naturally 
maintain a calm relationship with their affect. The irony of the situation is that 
they are not then conscious of that happiness and that peace. But the memory 
does not disappear with age, and a nostalgia for childhood exists in adults, be- 
cause the passage to the age of reason represents for them a loss of being. This 
nostalgia has nothing of tenderness towards a bygone past or a state of being 
carefree, but rather a nostalgia for a superior state of resemblance. 

Thus we can understand why affect represents in a superior way within the 
soul the power of conformity to the image: no other psychic faculty so well 
exemplifies the resemblance within the person so well as affect during child- 
hood. The restoration of the resemblance can therefore appear like a process 
of conversion of affect toward the state of childhood, according to the com- 
mandment of Jesus quoted by Aelred: “Unless you are converted and become 
like little children you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven."? This de- 
votion then takes the form of an application of the monk's affect to the child 
Christ. 

After John of Fécamp or Anselm of Canterbury in the uth century, the Cis- 
tercians produced a rich devotional literature on the infancy of Jesus. Along- 
side Guerric of Igny and Isaac of Stella," it is incontestably Aelred of Rievaulx, 
with his treatise Jesus at the Age of Twelve, who gave this spiritual motif its most 
accomplished form in the 12th century.7? The treatise probably dates from the 
years 1153-57. It is dedicated to Aelred's friend Ivo of Wardon, probably one of 
the interlocutors of the dialogue Spiritual Friendship. Jesus at the Age of Twelve 
presents itself in the form of a commentary on the episode of the ascent of 
Jesus to the Temple recounted in the Gospel of Luke 2:41-50 and is divided 
into a triple meditation on the historical, allegorical, and moral senses of the 
tale. For Aelred, this meditation appears first as an initiative in the conforming 


69 Thus Aelred, like Augustine, is not moved by the damnation of small children; see Spec 
car 1.46; CCCM 1:31; CF 17212. The fate of the child of the nun of Watton also hardly bothers 
him. 

70 Nisi conversi fueritis et efficiamini sicut parvuli, non intrabitis in regnum caelorum (Matt. 
18:3). Cited in Iesu 3.19; CCCM 1:266; CF 2:26. 

71 See also the Meditatur in corde suo by an anonymous Cistercian in Jean Leclercq, “Les 
méditations d'un moine au 12* siècle”, Revue Mabillon 34 (1944), 1-19. 

72 See L.M. Tomassini, "La christologie affective et méditative d'Aelred de Rievaulx dans le 
traité Quand Jésus eut douze ans", Collectanea cisterciensia 68 (2006), 287—302. 
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of affect, as he explains it to Ivo: "But you, my son, you do not seek questions, 
but devotion, not what gives subtlety to discourse, but what awakens affect.”75 

Fragility, sweetness, innocence, charm: these are the virtues that Aelred 
identifies in the child Jesus. By themselves these qualities illustrate the mys- 
tery of the incarnation of the all-powerful God, whose double nature manifests 
itself in a summary of the extreme ages of human life, as in the words of that 
other Cistercian master of devotion to the child Christ, Guerric of Igny: 


Childhood and old age, how well you meet in the spirit and the life of 
this child! Surely there is no one more innocent than he, but there is no 
one more wise; there is no one more charming, but there is no one more 
mature; there is no one sweeter, but there is no one more just."^ 


In becoming incarnate in the flesh of a nursing babe, God chose the most frag- 
ile human form but one equally the most innocent. In accepting this state, he 
shows his love for humankind while indicating the way to those who, made 
of flesh, need a model in the flesh. Devotion to the child Christ participates in 
that enfleshing of the mystical that goes from the flesh toward the spirit in a 
progressive journey, no longer at the cost of a brutal uprooting. Even the mir- 
ror image of childhood appears as a symbol of the new alliance: “you fear the 
Lord of angels: love a small child. You fear the one who rules in heaven: love 
him who lies in a manger.” 

We find here all the sensible tonality of the meditation sicut praesens ap- 
plied perfectly to the child Jesus. There is a Eucharistic symbol in this adora- 
tion that Aelred clarifies with the image of the crib. For him, Bethlehem is the 
house of Bread, the church where the body of Christ is served; the manger 
is the altar in the church, and the swaddling clothes that wrapped Jesus are 
the veil of mysteries. The carnal contemplation of Christ frequently favors the 
image of the crib and that of the crucifixion, the birth and the death of Jesus 
being conjointly reenacted by the mystery of the Eucharist: 


73 Iesu 1.11; CCCM 1:258; CF 233-14. 

74  Guerric of Igny, “3° sermon pour la Purification’, in Guerric d'Igny, Sermons, ed. John Mor- 
son and Hilary Costello, 2 vols, Sources Chrétiennes 166 (Paris, 1970), 1:342; "The Third Ser- 
mon for the Purification”, in Guerric of Igny, Liturgical Sermons 1, CF 8 (Shannon, Ireland, 
1970), 113-19, here 114. 

75 S337 CCCM 24:36; Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons: The First Clairvaux Collec- 
tion, Sermons One-Twenty-Eight, trans. Theodore Berkeley and M. Basil Pennington, CF 58 
[Kalamazoo, 2001], 104. 
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We have no greater or more evident sign of the birth of Christ than the 
fact of receiving each day from the holy altar his body and his blood. The 
one who was born just once of the Virgin we see sacrificed each day for 
us. So then, brothers, let us hasten toward the crib of the Lord ...76 


The Eucharistic symbol permits us definitively to associate affect with these 
two extreme moments of the carnal life of Jesus. Because affect is the first de- 
gree of being of man, Jesus presents himself first to the affect of a man in the 
crib, under the form of a being that is still nothing more than affect, a child. De- 
votion to the Christ child by affective conformation leads us to trace an ascetic 
journey in which the divine childhood serves as a spiritual guide: *his bodily 
progress is our spiritual progress""? This transit begins with the smallness of 
the carnal person, as Aelred says: “according to the spirit, we are little children, 
or, to say it better, a kind of nothing.”’* But one ends in a state of childhood 
restored in its purity. That is why also Aelred as an abbot addressed his monks 
using a childish language (balbutiendo ad infantilia verba descendere)."? 

The birth of Christ then symbolizes the spiritual birth of conversion,®° the 
persecution of Herod relates to the temptations that young monks still bound 
to the world by the spirit continue to experience, and the years of apprentice- 
ship of the child Jesus are compared to the virtues achieved by the monk.?! 
Each year of the childhood of Christ represents a step in the ascent of the lad- 
der of perfection. From one to seven years, the monk attains the seven gifts of 
the Spirit (fear, piety, knowledge, strength, counsel, intelligence, and wisdom). 
The four following years represent the four cardinal virtues, and the 12th year 
at last opens the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem to the contemplative soul.82 
The young Jesus then finds himself in Jerusalem at the heart of the temple as 
he ought to be. We are here at the point of achievement in the ascent of the 
spiritual ladder that Aelred subtly attaches to his mysticism of affect: 


Thus one who contemplates spiritual things in spirit will find oneself not 
in some random place, but right in the temple. Jerusalem, in effect, has 
a courtyard, it has a door, and it also has a temple. The courtyard opens 


76  S3.40-41, CCCM 24:36; CF 58305. 

77  lesu2.n; CCCM 1258; CF 2:15. 

78 Iesu 2.11; CCCM 1:258; CF 2:15. 

79  SeeS 14.1; CCCM 2A:114; CF 58:218. 

80 See Iesu 1.4; CCCM 1:252; CF 2:7. 

81 See Iesu 2.11; CCCM 1:259; CF 2:15-16. 
82 See Iesu 3.20; CCCM 1:267; CF 2:26-27. 
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sometimes even to enemies; the doors yield only to friends; as for the 
entry into the temple, that is granted only to the perfect.53 


Certainly the spiritual topography sketched here is more succinct than in Ser- 
mon 32 and responds to a slightly different configuration, as the whole temple 
symbolizes the interior love reserved to the thalamus in the commentary on 
the vision of Ezekiel, but in the two texts Aelred incontestably has the same 
framework for the spirit: 


But if the flame of heavenly desire has kindled the marrow of its affect on 
the altar of your heart, if the smoke of incense has risen from the embers 
of your prayer, if the eye of your soul has sent its ray as far as the secrets 
of heaven, and if the blessed touch of the divine sweetness itself has filled 
the palate of your heart with its savor, you have been [frequentasti] in the 
temple of Jerusalem, with a holocaust most acceptable to God.9^ 


Thus he establishes the strict correlation between the motif of childhood and 
the notion of affect at three levels: analogical, spiritual, and psychological. 
A fragile and innocent being, sweet and free of all self-will, the child perfectly 
personifies and at the same time channels this ambiguous force that is the af- 
fective power. In that process of identification and of civilization, the figure of 
the Christ child in his turn plays the role of a catalyst in the plan of devotion. 
Affective conformation becomes then the royal road of the reformatio of the 
soul toward its original state of resemblance. Affect saves. 


74 Aelred beyond Clichés: For a Cultural History of Affectivity 


In conclusion, I hope to open two perspectives. One is synchronic, in order to 
urge us on to a more balanced and global apprehension of the different cur- 
rents of theological discourse in the first half of the 12th century; the other 
is diachronic, to underline that our own concepts for thinking about affectiv- 
ity also have a history and that this history, alongside the steps recognized by 
ancient philosophy and patristic writings, by medieval scholasticism, and by 
modern rationalism, will doubtless succeed in giving greater importance to the 
monastic theology of the nth through 12th centuries. 


83 Iesu 3.29; CCCM 1:275; CF 2:36. 
84 Iesu 3.29; CCCM 1:276; CF 2:6. 
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Aelred writes as a monastic teacher on affectivity. His teaching, echoing his 
function as a spiritual guide, took an exegetical approach founded on symbol 
and analogy as practiced for centuries in the cloisters. Nevertheless, it would 
be wrong to minimize the influence of the intellectual context of Cistercian 
theology and so to reduce the first decades of the 12th century to a dramatic 
confrontation between the cloister and the school, punctuated by intellectual 
jousts between the heralds of each camp. The scenario is too romantic not to 
raise some doubts. 

There is in the Cistercian project not only the ambition of a reform of the 
monastic institution but also a program of theological refoundation. Certainly 
it does not vindicate itself as such, in contrast to the emerging scholasticism 
more tempted by the break with the old order, nor could it, because scholas- 
ticism militates for the regeneration of a secular tradition. Nonetheless, the 
spirit of the century blows strongly even in the remote valleys, carrying into 
the cloisters the taste for discursive analysis and classification. That is the rea- 
son for the continuing relevance of the project of Marie-Dominique Chenu, 
who hoped to extract from the controversies and systems of the thinkers of the 
12th century "the implicit mentalities" that unified them and that determined 
the condition of an “organic history of that great theological century"5 It is 
also why Étienne Gilson was justified in describing Cistercian mysticism as 
“speculative”.86 In reality, the Cistercians elaborated a specific model: because 
itis hybrid, itis not readily visible to the search for distinct systems. We are still 
far from having measured all its originality. The rich Cistercian production of 
writings on the soul, for example, shows an acuity of thought rivaling that of 
William of Conches or Bernard Sylvestre.8” 

The same is true for the anthropology that supports Aelred's spiritual teach- 
ing. We would be wrong to see Aelred as nothing more than a monastic peda- 
gogue who was engaging and attentive to the weaknesses of human nature. 
His intellectual tools are certainly those of monastic exegesis, inherited from 
the patristic tradition, but he sharpened them in contact with the great con- 
temporary debates on the human person. To be aware of that, it is necessary to 
withdraw from the strict search for quantifiable influences to consider as a top 
priority problems as they are actually posed. Under those conditions, we see 
that Aelred, in the matter of a Christian ethic of affectivity, shares the same ques- 
tions as his contemporaries from the urban schools, such as the philosopher 


85 See Marie-Dominique Chenu, La Théologie au douzième siècle (Paris, 1976), u. 

86 See Étienne Gilson, La Philosophie au Moyen Âge (Paris, 1999), 297-303. 

87 For evidence, see Bernard McGinn, Three Treatises on Man: A Cistercian Anthropology, CF 
24 (Kalamazoo, 1977). 
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Abelard or the theologian Peter Lombard: is there a natural affectivity that 
can manifest itself outside of all conscious control? If so, is the person mor- 
ally responsible for these spontaneous movements? For traditional monastic 
anthropology, the question was an easy one: there is no urge of the soul that is 
not under the sway of individual responsibility. At the edge of the 12th century, 
such monolithic understanding begins to break up while the crushing weight 
of original sin becomes less acceptable. That is the reason that Abelard did not 
conceive of sin except in the intentionality of consent or that Anselm of Laon 
likened delectatio to a pre-passion (propassio). 

These questions about the first movements of the soul fed a debate, active 
until at least the mid-13th century, on the existence of a “double sensibility" 
(duplex sensualitas), one appetitive and involuntary, the other rational and 
voluntary.$8 The Aelredian theory of affect participates in this contemporary 
questioning and participates in reflecting on the moral order of affectivity. On 
this point, then, Aelred is original, grappling with the current debates of his 
times, not content to remain with a knowledge forged by others. In effect, if 
the first movements of sensibility spring from a state of nature and are not 
merely the sorrowful remembrance of the scar of original sin, then a new field 
of possibilities presents itself, characterized by a less-hostile view of the body, 
a greater confidence in individual liberty, and—in a word—a more peaceful 
relationship with the self. Aelredian anthropology represents the height of this 
potentiality. 

On the other hand, we should measure the depth of the historical echo of 
these delectable desires that are affects. As Charles Baladier recalls, one of the 
specificities of Christian theology was to conceive, in Lacan's phrase, a *pleasure 
proper to the desire"? while classical philosophy envisaged desire as a move- 
ment toward a pleasure that was always absent. Certainly Christian thinkers 
also approached this aspect of the insatiability of desire, which leads to what 
Bernard of Clairvaux called the “circle of the impious" Above all, they early on 
conceived of the principle of an autonomy of desire capable of immediate sat- 
isfaction, rendering temptation both redoubtable and tenacious. In retrospect, 
there is moral duality of sensibility, torn between the desires of the flesh and 
those of ordered love, between delectatio and dilectio. But at the beginning of 
the 12th century this moral dichotomy was enriched by the idea of a double 
nature of sensibility itself, drawn between appetite and rationality. The very 


88 On this debate, see Odon Lottin, Psychologie et morale aux XII* et XIIe siècles, 6 vols. 
(Gembloux, 1948), 2:493-589. 

89 Cited in Charles Baladier, Erós au Moyen Age: Amour, désir et “delectatio morosa" (Paris, 
1999), 11. 
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fact that the medieval conception of an affective spontaneity manifests itself 
through the word and notion of affect, as a union between the ancient heritage 
of the philosophy of the passions and contemporary psychological theories, is 
surely not insignificant.9?? For the historian of ideas and sensibilities, the Aelre- 
dian theory of affect is a precious link in the golden chain of scholarly anthro- 
pology in the West. 


Translated by Martha F. Krieg 


90 I discuss the long duration of affect in history in "Les mots avant les choses: mystique 
cistercienne et anthropologie historique de l'affectivité" in Mystique: la passion de l'Un, de 
[Antiquité à nos jours, ed. Alain Dierkens and Benoit Beyer de Ryke, Problémes d'histoire 
des religions 15 (Brussels, 2005), 109-19. 


CHAPTER 8 


Aelred of Rievaulx: An Illiterate, or a 
True Master of Spiritual Teaching? 


Pierre-André Burton 
84 Introduction: Does Humility Always Lead to Truth? 


In the letter that Saint Bernard addresses to Aelred directing him to write Mir- 
ror of Charity, Bernard refuses to pay the least attention to the humble protes- 
tations that he reports his young disciple making as he presented himself not 
only as "ignorant in the art of writing" but also, literally, as an in-fans, someone 
incapable of using his tongue.! Aelred continued, Bernard says, first by protest- 
ing his inexperience, then declaring that in coming from the kitchen to the 
desert he had changed his place but not his occupation (Ep B.2). He concluded 
by saying that Bernard's demand seemed to contradict his monastic vocation, 
which obliged him, as a humble disciple in the school of the Lord, “to be silent 
rather than to speak" (Ep B.2). If he were to obey Bernard's order, would he 
not make himself guilty of proud presumptuousness, contrary to the humility 
expected of a monk? 

Itis clear just how little weight such excuses carried with Saint Bernard. He 
even found in them something to "fan ... the spark of my desire" (Ep B.3). In 
Aelred's words Bernard discovered three additional reasons to persist in giving 
what would become by the end of his letter almost a formal order? experience, 
consistency, and usefulness. 

Bernard's first argument for Aelred's writing was his experience. For Ber- 
nard, as for every reader of Mirror, the fact that Aelred had not attended the 
schools was not a handicap but an asset; it allowed anyone who approached a 
treatise of Aelred's the assurance of receiving not a taste of erudition, labori- 
ously acquired under the rod of a master, but the fruit of personal experience. 


1 "Epistola Bernardi" 2 (hereafter cited as Ep B), in De speculo caritatis (hereafter cited as Spec 
car), in Aelredi Rievallensis Opera Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, (eds.) Anselm Hoste and C.H. Tal- 
bot, CCCM 1 (Turnhout [Belgium], 1971), 5 (hereafter cited as CCCM 1). Aelred of Rievaulx, The 
Mirror of Charity, trans. Elizabeth Connor, CF 17 (Kalamazoo, 1990), 70 (hereafter CF 17). Here 
and below I cite Aelred's works by page in CCCM and then in the English translation (CF 17). 

2 "Icommand you ... not to put off jotting [something] down", Bernard writes (Ep B 6; CCCM 
1:4; CF 17:71). 
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The translation of such experience had the more savor and sweetness because 
acquired in the school of the Holy Spirit.? 

The second argument Bernard advanced was that of consistency: he invited 
Aelred to discover the continuity between the command Bernard was giving 
him today and his former experience, and to consider that earlier experience 
as a providential preparation for this present command. In fact, Bernard said 
that he considered his order that Aelred write a treatise on charity as exactly 
the same as the one Aelred had received from the king of Scotland: to provide 
service at the royal court. In both cases, Aelred was asked only to be a good 
dispenser, in the first case of bodily nourishment and now of spiritual food.^ 
The third argument Bernard advanced was humility, which doubled as an ar- 
gument of utility. How could Aelred fear to demonstrate a lack of monastic 
humility when everyone would see that he did nothing except share with oth- 
ers his unmerited blessings from God?* Moreover, he would only be obeying an 
order—another instance of humility!$ 

What value should be accorded to Aelred's protestations of humility as Ber- 
nard presents them? To ignore the oratorical dimension of the friendly joust 
between the two writers would be a grave error of judgment, not only about 
the tenor of Aelred's words but, more generally, about his true intellectual abil- 
ity. To what extent must one take seriously his statement that he was “ignorant 
of the art of writing"? To that question I offer a two-part response, first identify- 
ing Aelred as instructed “under the teaching of the Spirit”, then verifying that 
conclusion through a close reading of Aelred's Sermon 32 for the Purification 
of Mary. These two analytic steps demonstrate that Aelred can legitimately be 
considered a master in spiritual doctrine. 


8.2 Schooled in “the School of Some Grammarian,” or in “the School of 
the Holy Spirit"? 


It seems necessary to take Aelred's protestations of humility seriously. In 1140 
or 141, Bernard had, he says, ordered Aelred to undertake the writing of Mirror 


Ep B.3; CCCM r3; CF 17:70. 
Ep B.3; CCCM 1:3; CF 17:70. 
Ep B.5; CCCM 1:4; CF 17:71. 
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Ep B.5; CCCM 1:4; CF 17:71. On Bernardine psychology, see Jean Leclercq, “Les deux rédac- 
tions de la lettre de saint Bernard à Aelred de Rievaulx”, Recueil d'Études sur saint Bernard 
et ses écrits 4, Storia e Letteratura 167 (Rome, 1987), 301-15; Jean Leclercq, Nouveau visage de 
Bernard de Clairvaux. Approches psycho-historiques (Paris, 1976), esp. 41-42. 
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of Charity. As the abbot of Aelred's motherhouse,’ he was Aelred's superior, 
with a legitimate authority over him less only than that of Aelred's direct supe- 
rior, William, abbot of Rievaulx. In the same period Bernard also had immense 
religious and political prestige even beyond the Order; he had become a domi- 
nant figure in the entire life of the church in the West. Moreover, as a remark- 
able and highly learned writer, he had acquired a wide renown even beyond 
the world of his peers, reinforced by a solid reputation as a spiritual master: 
His works met with such lively success that readers snatched them up when he 
had barely written and not yet edited them. 

Before such a giant, how could Aelred, at the beginning of his monastic life 
and twenty years Bernard's junior, not have felt unutterably small? How, more- 
over, would he not have been intimidated by a superior who already had such 
prestige? So whatever Aelred's objective aptitude as a writer, nothing is less 
astonishing than his humble protestations at Bernard's command. 

But however real Aelred's feeling of inadequacy, that feeling in no way 
answers the question of his real intellectual abilities, which Walter Daniel, 
author of his vita, praised so enthusiastically in his discussion of Aelred's in- 
tellectual formation and qualities as a writer. Walter emphasized for example 
that all of Aelred's letters were written "in a style luminous and finely worked";? 
elsewhere, perhaps taking up the argument of utility that Bernard used to 
persuade Aelred to compose Mirror of Charity, Walter declared the subtlety 
of Aelred's works to be equivalent to their usefulness: valde subtiles et utiles.? 
Finally he explained that Aelred had "published a life of the most holy King 
Edward, entirely resplendent as much for its great literary beauty as for the 
glory of the miracles." 

Chapter 18 of the Vita Aelredi teems with more valuable clues on the subject. 
This chapter has two parts, preceded by a brief introduction underlining the 
sharp penetration of Aelred's intelligence and the extent of his understanding 
while also insisting that the range of his knowledge was all the more admirable 
because "in the world he had received no thorough instruction": 


7 Rievaulx, founded in 1132, was the first of the English daughter houses of Clairvaux and 
particularly dear to Bernard. 

8 Walter Daniel, Vita Ailredi Abbatis Rievall’/The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx 32.9 (hereafter 
cited as Vita A), (ed.) and trans. Maurice Powicke (1950; Oxford, 1978), 40-42; translation 
repr. as The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx, CF 57 (Kalamazoo, 1994), 120-22 (hereafter cited as 
CF 57). See also Vita A 17; CF 57:108—09. 

9 Vita A 32.3; CF 57:42—43. 

10 Vita A 32.6 (CF 57121), in reference to Aelred's Vita Sancti Edwardi, Regis et Confessoris. 
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He had been given ... natural capacity to a high degree; not only had he 
accepted it, but he kept it. Why would he not keep it, he who, having ac- 
quired but little knowledge in the world [parum sciens in seculo], knew 
so much afterwards, and knew it so well [tanta ... et tam sapide scivit |?! 


The rest of this chapter illustrates the same double theme: the penetrating in- 
telligence and surprising range of learning that characterized Aelred, devel- 
oped through a discussion of Aelred's mastery of the seven liberal arts (the 
quadrivium and trivium) and of theology.!2 

Regarding the quadrivium, Walter mentions only geometry and arithmetic, 
ignoring music and physical science, probably because he has already men- 
tioned these two branches of learning when describing Aelred's meditation, 
which, he recalled, concerned contemplation of the beauty and harmony of 
the created world. On the other hand, he insists that Aelred's intelligence was 
so lively that it permitted him to “embrace all at once the world of numbers 
and ... a single stride sufficed for him to address the entire world of geometric 
figures"? Walter also says that Aelred had direct access to understanding of 
the Scriptures and, by means of that knowledge, was able to arrive at all natural 
knowledge—indeed at the knowledge of truth par excellence, that is, contem- 
plation of God's mystery, which is beyond all numbers and all figures. 

But additionally, Walter says, when Aelred had recourse to "artifices" of lan- 
guage, that is to say the trivium, he always took care to put the rules of grammar 
and rhetoric at the service of a rigorous and exclusive search for truth. Indeed, 
Walter writes, *he despised the vain pursuit of eloquence and preferred the 
pure, undiluted truth of the matter about which he might be speaking. Far 
from reducing the quality of his speech, Walter says, Aelred's concern for sobri- 
ety and verbal rigor enhanced the accurate expression of his ideas and raised 
them to a still more remarkable effect.!5 

After underlining Aelred's intellectual penetration and breadth of learning, 
Walter notes that Aelred placed these intellectual aptitudes at the exclusive 
service of the search for God; having shown the object and end of Aelred's 


11 Vita A 18.1; CF 57309. 

12 Between references to the quadrivium and trivium, at the end of this chapter Walter men- 
tions theological learning, understood in the prescholastic sense as exclusively concern- 
ing the sacred page and its interpretation, giving access to the mystical knowledge of God 
(Vita A 18.3; CF 57309). 

13 Vita A18.3; CF 57309. 

14 Vita A18.7 (puram et meram veritatem); CF 57:110. 

15 Vita A18.8-9; CF 57210. 
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understanding, he emphasizes its origin. Again he declares that Aelred had 
received no “advanced instruction" (parum sciens in seculo). At first glance, 
at least, this declaration seems to agree with Aelred's explanation to Bernard 
excusing himself from writing about monastic life, in effect, protesting that he 
was "not only ignorant in the art of writing ... or unlettered, but equally inca- 
pable of using his tongue.”!” Walter's and Aelred's statements seem to agree; 
if Aelred did not attend the schools, 8 the question of where he acquired his 
capacious understanding becomes all the more crucial. In fact Walter himself 
has clearly posed it as well. What is the answer? It “flashes, like lightening’, 
under his pen: 


In this domain, which the authorities call the "liberal arts", and in particu- 
lar with regard to all that has to do with a learned understanding trans- 
mitted from the voice of a master to the heart of his pupil, [Aelred], far 
from being drenched with delight, only brushed against them. In all other 
respects he was his own master and, by his intelligence, far surpassed 
those who had learned the rudiments of secular knowledge more from 
the injection of words [inieccione verbi] than by the impregnation of the 
Holy Spirit [infusione Spiritus sancti].!? 


Walter's explanation must be read as a subtle interweaving and embedding of 
a triple contrast. The first contrast concerns the opposition between learning 
acquired by academic transmission and learning obtained by infused knowl- 
edge. In the first case, recourse to masters is indispensable, requiring "learned 
understanding transmitted from the mouth of a master to the heart of his pu- 
pil’, or learning obtained “by injection of words"?? In the second case, however, 
recourse to masters is useless, because it suffices simply to be instructed by 


Ja ue 


one's "interior master”. So Walter, relying on the Augustinian doctrine of the 


16 Vita A18.5 CF 57:309. 

17 Spec car Ep B.2: Non solum scribendi rudem, aut ... illiteratum, sed etiam elinguentem, a 
claim that Bernard echoes in his Letter (82): "little skilled in letters, almost illiterate" (di- 
cens te minus grammaticum, immo pene illiteratum). 

18 Aelred probably entered the service of the king of Scotland by 1124, when he was about 14, 
with little subsequent formal education (see Powicke, Introduction to Vita A, LVIII and n.1). 
See also Brian Patrick McGuire, Brother and Lover: Aelred of Rievaulx (New York, 1994), 
xlvii, 22-23. 

19 Vita A18.2; CF 57309. 

20 Literally “by injection"; in academic language, cramming. 
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"interior master", affirms of Aelred that "in everything he was his own master", 
indicating that Aelred's learning was infused by the Holy Spirit.?! 

Upon this first contrast rests the discreet grafting of two secondary contrasts, 
both destined to show the superiority of learning by infusion over learning by 
injection. (1) While apprenticeship in the academic path, being taught by a 
master, can be long, painful, and laborious, the other, a pure gift of the Spirit, 
requires no effort. Thus, suggests Walter, Aelred had merely to brush against 
the various domains of learning (magis palpando sensit), whereas others took 
pleasure in drinking (quam bibendo gustavit), forgetting that the liberal arts are 
only a preliminary step toward the higher understanding, of God. 

(2) The second corollary is embedded within the first: not only does the ac- 
quisition of learning by the infusion of the Spirit cost no effort, but it also gives 
access to a much more profound understanding. So, Walter declares, Aelred 
"far surpassed [intelligens bene super eos] those who have learned the elements 
of secular knowledge from the injection of words rather than the infusion of 
the Holy Spirit!" 

Of these three contrasts, only the first needs to hold our attention. In ef- 
fect, by this contrast, Walter Daniel declares that Aelred's learning has no other 
origin than the gift of the Holy Spirit. That affirmation recalls Saint Bernard's 
words: far from considering Aelred's having hardly frequented the schools a 
weakness, Bernard rejoiced at it, for, he said, “it should be tastier to me if you 
produce something you have learned in the school not of some grammarian, 
but of the Holy Spirit.”22 


8.3 The School of the Spirit and Learned Ignorance 


That Aelred's disciple and later biographer insisted it to be more advantageous 
to be taught directly by the Spirit than to study in the schools with a grammar- 
ian must seize our attention, recalling a theme as old as monastic literature 
itself, the theme of learned ignorance. According to this doctrine, a personal 
experience of spiritual life is worth more than all erudition, for direct experi- 
ence gives access to an understanding much more eminent than that which 


21 The translation is deceptive. I have translated Walter Daniel's expression as “impregna- 
tion of the Holy Spirit’, but infusion would be preferable, since Walter uses the word infu- 
sio. I have used impregnation in order to avoid misinterpretation of the word infusion to 
mean fea or tisane. 

22 Ep B.3: dulcius mihi debeat sapere, si id proferas, quod non in cuiuslibet grammatici, sed in 
schola didicisses Spiritus sancti (CCCM 1:24; CF 17:70). 
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one can acquire at great cost in books or in schools. The history of that doc- 
trine goes back to Plato,?? but Aelred's familiarity with it would have come 
primarily from Gregory the Great and Bernard of Clairvaux. 

In what concerns Gregory the Great, it suffices to mention the manner in 
which he describes Saint Benedict as "knowingly unknowing and wisely un- 
taught" (scienter nescius et sapienter indoctus),* an aphorism that Aelred 
knows well, as he cites the elegant phrase at least twice in his works, first in 
the Mirror of Charity, in the elegy for his friend Simon,?$ and later in a sermon 
consecrated to Saint Benedict.26 

As for Saint Bernard, it is possible to mention many passages in his works 
that clearly reveal his desire to transmit not so much knowledge as wisdom 
(sapienter, versus scienter). In his commentary on the Canticle, for example, he 
affirms that he was more concerned to "touch hearts" (imbuere corda) than to 
“explain the words" (exponere verba)?" In a series of five sermons on the Can- 
ticle (34-38) Bernard more fully develops his position on learning in monastic 
life, showing that knowing only has value if it is ordered toward doing well or 
sanctity of life, a teaching that he had already enunciated in Sermons 20 and 23 
on the Song of Songs and that he reiterates on various occasions. 

In this teaching on knowledge Bernard invites his hearers to leave the field 
of sense knowledge (Fr. sensible) and that knowledge of God or of Jesus that is 
only affective (cognoscere) so that he may introduce them into the domain of 
sanctity of life (sanctitas vitae)—the genuine embrace of wisdom (sapientia) 
or the fullness of love—by leading them first by way of a practical and effective 
knowledge of God or of Jesus, that is to say through a moral conversion (dis- 
ciplina morum). That supposes that their intelligence, or more exactly moral 


23 See, e.g., Maurice de Gandillac, “Docte ignorance’, Dictionnaire de spiritualité 3 (1957), col. 
1497-1501; see also “note complémentaire 4" in my translation of Walter's Vita Aelredi (La 
vie d/Elred, abbé de Rievaulx, Pain de Citeaux series 3, no. 19 [Oka, 2003], 206-07). 

24 Gregory the Great, "Vie de saint Benoit’, in Dialogues, 11, (ed.) Adalbert de Vogüé, trans. 
Paul Antin, Sources Chrétiennes 260 (Paris, 1979), 127. 

25 Spec car 1.100; CCCM 1:58; CF 17:108. 

26 S 56.5, in Sermones XLVII-LXXXIV, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2B (Brepols, 2001), 92 
(hereafter cited as CCCM 2B); trans. Gaétane de Briey, Sermons pour l'année 1v. Collection 
de Durham, Pain de Citeaux 3.23 (Oka, 2005), 138. 

27 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermones super Cantica Canticorum 16.1 (hereafter cited as SC), 
(eds.) Jean Leclercq and H.M. Rochais, SBOp 1:89 (Rome, 1957, 1958) (hereafter cited as 
SBOp); CF 4:14. On Bernard's attitude toward learning, see Wim Verbaal, “Bernard de 
Clairvaux: le maitre et le précheur", Cíteaux 54 (2003), 5-25. 
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conscience, has been illuminated (comprehendere)?8 In brief, what Bernard 
proposes is a course in three stages: to know, to understand, and finally to love. 
For in his eyes if instruction may suffice to make one learned (instructio doctos 
reddit) —not always bad in itself—that is still not sufficient: it is still necessary 
to be wise! But only affection or love permits wisdom.2° 

Bernard is not, however, content to remain on the plane of principles: he 
wishes also to find those principles in the realm of personal application. Of 
particular value in that regard is his famous Letter 106, which he addressed 
in around 130 to Henry Murdac, to persuade him to renounce his promising 
academic and ecclesiastical career and to come to Clairvaux, that "school of 
piety" (in schola pietatis), where he will find Jesus himself as a teacher (sub 
magistro Iesu).?? To encourage Murdac to take the step offered to him, Bernard 
uses the vocabulary of the senses (see, hear, taste) to ask Murdac to liberate 
himself from the security of bookish understanding in order to risk advanc- 
ing into the deep waters of spiritual experience. Going still further, Bernard 
invokes his own experience: 


Believe my experience: you will find more in forests than in books [ali- 
quid amplius invenies in silvis quam in libris]. The trees and the rocks will 
teach you what you can never learn from any master [Ligna et lapides 
docebunt te, quod a magistris audire non possis]. Do you not believe that 
you will be able to draw honey from the stone, and oil from the hardest 
rock [Joel 318]? Do the mountains not distill sweetness? Do milk and 
honey not flow from our hills? Are our valleys not lush with wheat [cf. 
Ps. 6424 ]??! 


This passage from the letter to Murdac contains thematic and symbolic analo- 
gies to what Bernard will say twelve years later to Aelred when he requires him 
to undertake the writing of Mirror of Charity: 


28 The sequence cognoscere/comprehendere/sanctitas vitae is that of On Consideration. Ser- 
mon 20 on the Song of Songs is built on the sequence amour charnel/amour raisonnable/ 
amour spirituel. 

29 Bernard, sc 23.14; SBOp 1147; CF 7:37-38. 

30 Bernard, Ep 106.2; SBOp 7.266. 

31 Bernard, Ep 106.2; SBOp 7:266, and 267, with an astonishing parallel in William of Saint- 
Thierry's Vita prima Sancti Bernardi: et in hoc nullos aliquando se magistros habuisse nisi 
quercus et fagos (Vita prima 1.23; (ed.) Paul Verdeyen, cccm 89B:51 [Turnhout, 2011], 
31-233, here 51). 
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I believe that with your maul you will hew out for yourself from these 
cliffs something that you would not have gotten by the keenness of your 
talented mind from the notes of a professor [de magistrorum scriniis]; in 
the heat of midday, in the shadow of the trees, you will sense [senseris | 
sometimes something that you would never have learned in the schools 
[quale numquam didicisses in scolis].82 


Such statements clarify why, in learning that Aelred referred to himself as little 
"instructed", Saint Bernard "felt his desire inflamed"33 and steeled himself for- 
mally to require Aelred to write Mirror. Aelred's reputed excuses in effect guar- 
anteed that he would be not a prisoner of a kind of knowledge that he would 
have acquired “in the school of some grammarian" but, on the contrary, would 
be able to transmit a vital experience, proved in the only crucible that counts: 
that of the Spirit. 

Aelred himself echoes these thoughts in his Pastoral Prayer when he de- 
clares his deep desire to be placed under the magisterium of the Spirit. Return- 
ing here to the Gregorian vein of "taught ignorance" he offers three images to 
understand his role as shepherd to his monks: guide (dux), doctor (doctor), and 
king (rector): 


And because you have given your people this blind leader [caecum duc- 
torem, Matt. 1514], this untaught teacher [indoctum doctorem], this ig- 
norant guide [nescium rectorem], teach [doce] the one you have put in a 
teacher's position [quem doctorem posuisiti]; lead the one you have com- 
manded to lead others [quem alios ducere precepisti]; guide [rege] the 
one you have appointed as a guide [quem rectorem statuisti]. Even if you 
do not want to do this for me, do it for them. Therefore teach me [doce 
me |, sweet Lord, to admonish the disturbed, to console the fainthearted, 
to support the weak [1 Thess. 514], and to accommodate myself to each 
one's character, disposition, inclinations, aptitude, or simplicity, accord- 
ing to the place and time, as seems best to you.?^ 


32 Ep B.4; CCCM 1:4; CF 17:70-71. 

33 "Your excuses" he wrote to Aelred, “I feel, revive the spark of my desire rather than extin- 
guishing it" (desiderii mei scintillam augeri potius sentio quam extingui). See Spec car, Ep 
B.3, CCCM 1:3; CF 17:70. 

34  Aelred, Oratio pastoralis 7; Aelred of Rievaulx, For Your Own People: Aelred of Rievaulx's 
Pastoral Prayer, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, trans. Mark DelCogliano, cr 73 (Kalamazoo, 
2008), 50-51. Aelred here employs the same words as Saint Bernard encouraging Aelred 
to compose Mirror, reminding him that the Lord in his mercy had illuminated, instructed, 
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Aelred thus presents himself here as a teacher who needs to be taught (doctor 
indoctus), so stating his understanding of the true source, true nature, and true 
purpose of all monastic learning. But precisely because he has thus consented 
to let himself be edified by the Spirit—“under his tutelage"—he has been in- 
structed and become ready to be himself the guide and the king of his broth- 
ers. Thus he honors the double request of Saint Bernard, for whom no one 
possesses right and useful understanding but the one who is either edified by 
it in prudence or who edifies by it in charity. 


8.4 Aelred as a Spiritual Master: Sermon 32 for the 
Purification of the Virgin 


The question now is whether Walter was right in believing Aelred to be a true 
spiritual master, taught by the gift of the Holy Spirit, and whether Bernard was 
right in seeing Aelred's protestation of illiteracy and ignorance as proof of the 
truest kind of learning, that needed for instruction of other monks. Is there 
evidence supporting the judgment of Aelred's contemporaries on this ques- 
tion? The obvious answer is Aelred's own works. A partial overview of one of 
his early works may help to provide the desired evidence. 

Sermon 32, which can be dated to about the same time as the writing of 
Mirror of Charity, while Aelred was abbot of Revesby, between 1143 and 1147, 
illustrates the way Aelred shows himself to be a true spiritual master—at the 
same time dux, doctor, and rector—seeking to help his brothers erect in their 
hearts a dwelling worthy to welcome the Presence of the Lord.?6 

Aelred establishes his exegetical competence in this simple-appearing ser- 
mon by interweaving five reading levels. From the most apparent to the most 
hidden, they are the literal or philological explication, the liturgical, the anthro- 
pological, the moral and Christocentric, with its inseparable mystical aspect (the 


and educated him when he was blind, ignorant, and without experience (illuminavit cae- 
cum, eruduvit indoctum, docuit imperitum) (Spec car, Ep B.5; CCCM 1:4; CF 17:25). 

35 See Chrysogonus Waddell, "The Hidden Years of Aelred of Rievaulx: The Formation of a 
Spiritual Master Cistercian Studies Quarterly 411 (2006), 51-63. 

36 In Gaetano Raciti, in Sermones 1-XLVI, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2A (Brepols, 1989), 
259-66 (hereafter cited as CCCM 2A); Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons: The Sec- 
ond Clairvaux Collection, Sermons 29-46, trans. Marie Anne Mayeski, CF 77 (Collegeville, 
MN: Cistercian Publications, 2016), 25-34 (hereafter cited as CF 77). Except when quoting, 
in my discussion of the sermon I will cite it by paragraphs. For another discussion of this 
sermon see Damien Boquet, “Affectivity in the Spiritual Writings of Aelred of Rievaulx,” 
184-89 above. 
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mystical nuptial union), and finally a spiritual pedagogy with a Marian tonality. 
The sermon begins with one of the ancient propers for that feast, “O Sion, adorn 
your chamber and receive the Messiah-King,” then comments on it phrase by 
phrase. The sermon thus constitutes four easily identifiable sections. The first, 
which develops the etymological sense of the name of Sion ($$3-9), provides 
the principal thematic key: "vigilance" or the "guardian of the heart”. The second 
and longest focuses on the chamber (8810-20), the third has as its object the 
verb adorn ($$21-24), and finally Aelred lingers on the phrase “Messiah-King” 
(§§ 25-26). Finally a brief conclusion ($$27-28) proposes a double application 
of the theme, giving a model to every soul believing in Mary. 

In the literal explication of the language of the text Aelred carefully exploits 
all the etymological riches hidden in the expressions that he finds there, par- 
ticularly in the Hebrew word Sion, which he expounds by means of the He- 
brew etymology of the term, furnished by Saint Jerome's Liber interpretationis 
Hebraicorum nominum. This philological explication, according to which Sion 
signifies “watchtower” or "keeping watch", serves as a fulcrum for the sermon as 
a whole, showing how the interior disposition of vigilance is indispensable for 
being able to welcome the Word into one's heart. To clarify this point, Aelred 
draws from common experience three people required to show alertness: mil- 
itary guards who must protect against enemy maneuvers, guards protecting 
treasure from thieves, and people charged with examining new arrivals. 

Translating this language to the spiritual plane, Aelred points out that to 
protect against enemy assaults, night and day one must attend to the com- 
ings and goings of the evil one. In practical terms, that means guarding oneself 
against the temptations of the day—sensuality, vanity, and carelessness—and 
from the temptations of the night—impatience, murmuring, and disgust at 
life's adversities. Finally, all concern for interior vigilance and guarding oneself 
against temptation would mean nothing were it not intended to prepare to 
welcome the always-unpredictable coming of the one who comes. 

For each of these applications, Aelred provides a scriptural anchoring. To 
put one's treasure—the fruits of the spiritual life, which are the gifts of the 
Spirit (Gal. 5:22)—in a safe place requires permanent day and night vigilance, 
like that of Isaiah's watchman (cf. Isa. 21:8) against the evil prowler, "like a 
roaring lion, searching whom he can devour” (1 Pet. 5:8). The same constant 
vigilance is true for welcoming the Lord, for his coming is as certain as it is 
unpredictable: “Watch, for you do not know the hour at which your Lord will 
come" (Matt. 24:42). 

That scriptural anchoring appears again in the following paragraphs, es- 
pecially when Aelred develops the anthropological dimension. For the mo- 
ment, he wishes to establish a link between the liturgical context and the feast. 
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He has already enunciated that link in the introductory paragraphs (881-2) 
when, using a triple symbolism of oil, wine, and honey, he inscribed the Feast 
of the purification of Mary/the Presentation of Jesus in the Temple in the se- 
quence of liturgical celebrations chronologically preceding it, all in the cycle 
of the Nativity, moving from Christmas through Epiphany, to the Purification 
of the Virgin. 

In this short liturgical introduction Aelred also provides a summary of mys- 
tical theology. Thus in the course of the three feasts that he enumerates he ex- 
plicitly invites his hearers to "see the beautiful order" that exists among them?" 
and points to the three successive stages of the spiritual experience, which 
appears as a progression from the most exterior to the most interior in the 
deepening of the human relationship with Christ: “Our Lord first nourished 
you with the oil of his mercy [Christmas], then intoxicated you with the wine 
of his joy [Epiphany], and today [Purification of Mary], he nourishes you with 
the honey of his sweetness."58 

To insist that these images are intended to show a progression in under- 
standing, Aelred doubles the symbolism of the foodstuffs—the oil, wine, and 
honey—with the symbolism of places, moving from a simple inn where Je- 
sus, our “good Samaritan’, reveals himself as a physician (recalling the Good 
Samaritan reading at Christmas), to the nuptial chamber, where Jesus makes 
himself known as bridegroom— but only after having first passed by the wine 
cellar (Cant. 2:4) or the bridal chamber, which recalls the Marriage at Cana. 
Here Jesus comes to give joy to the heart of humankind by revealing the gran- 
deur of its vocation to be called to become the bride of Christ. 

From these first paragraphs, then, Aelred anticipates the mystical tonality 
of his sermon as being essentially about the spiritual union between Christ 
and humankind. Having begun with the ascetic dimension of keeping watch 
and protecting one's spiritual goods, he makes it clear as he goes on that the 
end toward which the sermon aims is the meeting with Christ. Thus, lean- 
ing on the passage of the Gospel read on the occasion of the Purification of 
Mary—the narrative of the presentation of Jesus in the temple—he offers as 
a model the figure of Simeon. Having arrived at the end of his life, Simeon 
had merited to hold in his arms the Word made flesh. Like a watchman in his 
watchtower Sion, he did not cease to direct “his eyes toward the coming of the 
one whom he desired, the one whom he loved.”39 


37  $323;CCCM 2A:259. 
38  S 32.2; CCCM 2A:259. 
39  S 32.8; CCCM 2A:261. 
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Thus in this sermon the literal explication of the word Sion and its anchor- 
age in the liturgical cycle of the Nativity and the proper Gospel for the Feast of 
the Purification of Mary converge toward one point: the mystical or spiritual 
dimension of the feast celebrated, here the welcome of the Word. 

But for Aelred it does not suffice to say that the Word comes to meet us ina 
movement of descent, or Incarnational theology. He wishes also to underline 
how humans greet and receive the Word in a movement of ascent, according to 
the theology of the spiritual life. He thus takes into explicit account the prop- 
erly anthropological dimension of the spiritual life and the place in which it 
is rooted. 

This alternation from the plane of descent to the plane of ascent is at work 
when Aelred again takes up the symbolism of the places enunciated at the 
beginning of the sermon (hostel, dining room, and nuptial chamber), now in- 
verting their roles: it is no longer the Lord who comes as physician or as bride- 
groom and then offers himself to embraces. It is now up to us, like Martha, to 
welcome him so that he can rebuild his strength, like the disciples in the room 
prepared for the Passover feast so that he could eat, and finally and above all, 
like a bride in her nuptial chamber to allow him to find rest. 

And now Aelred lingers on the nature of that nuptial chamber to fix more 
rigorously the nature of what is, in his eyes, spiritual experience and so to re- 
introduce the mystical dimension. Here again the anchoring point of this de- 
velopment, both anthropological and mystical, is double, both liturgical and 
scriptural. On the liturgical plane, the point of anchorage is furnished by two 
elements: on the one hand the figure of Simeon, and on the other the words 
Sion and thalamus from the Marian anthem. Aelred earlier identified Sion with 
Simeon; he now develops that identification in anthropological terms. If old 
Simeon is indeed a model of a watchman, it is because he has eyes "turned 
toward the coming of the One whom he desired, of the One whom he loved.”4° 
Put another way, Simeon equals Sion, equals watchman: Aelred shows the spir- 
itual experience as grounded in an anthropology of desire or of love. 

Aelred continues to develop this imagery and its meaning, giving particular 
attention to the places where one encounters Christ—above all the nuptial 
chamber, the place of consummation, the fruit of consent, fruit of a full and 
sweet joining in love: 


40  $32.8CCCM 2A:261; Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons: The Second Clairvaux Collec- 
tion, trans. Marie Anne Mayeski, CF 77 (Collegeville, MN: Cistercian Publications, 2016), 27. 
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The chamber is profound desire [affectus]. When one does something 
not only by consent but also with a certain attachment of love and with 
sweetness of spirit [cum quadam affectione amoris et suavitate mentis |, 
that one is already in the chamber as in an interior embrace [quasi in 
quodam interiori amplexu ].* 


Here Aelred moves to clarify the nature of the spiritual life, of which the end 
is the full embrace of the profound heart (amplexus interior) with what in- 
habits human desire (the affectus or affectiones). In other words, his anthro- 
pological approach has raised a question properly spiritual: what ought to 
inhabit worshipers' hearts, and according to what desires ought they to ori- 
ent all their behavior? Will they be guided by the memory of lusts and desires 
or allow themselves to be inhabited by the other desires that raise them to 
God? In the symbolic terms that Aelred borrows from the ancient liturgy upon 
which he comments, how shall one adorn the interior space of the heart? He 
thus pushes his hearers past anthropology into a new dimension, spiritual and 
Christocentric. 

What exactly are the spiritual method and purpose of Aelred's analysis of 
this journey from asceticism to spiritual intimacy? Aelred leads his listeners 
through successive re-tries, so implicitly signifying that the spiritual life pres- 
ents itself as permanently dynamic, ceaselessly calling the seeker to new prog- 
ress and so ceaselessly to start forward again. This is a classic theme in mystical 
theology.42 

Aelred first formulated this intuition about the nature of the spiritual life as 
a “dynamism of desire” in the first paragraphs of his earliest treatise—in the 
first chapter of the first book of the Mirror of Charity. Addressing himself to his 
Lord, he prayed in these same accents: “From now on, I will seek you, and I will 
seek you while loving you. For the one who makes progress in loving you seeks 
you truly, Lord, the one who loves you to perfection, that one, Lord, has already 
found you.”43 He returns to this theme here, embedding it in the structure of 
the sermon but also underlining it through the gospel figure of Simeon, the 
watchman, for, he affirms, Simeon had "eyes turned toward the coming of him 
whom he desired, him whom he loved.”44 


41 S 3218-19; CCCM 24:263; CF 77:31. 

42 Among the Greek authors, e.g., Gregory of Nyssa, esp. Homilies on the Canticle and Life of 
Moses. Among the Latin Fathers, esp. Gregory the Great and his Moralia on Job. 

43 Spec car 1.3; CCCM 1:14; CF 17:39. 

44  S 32.8; CCCM 1:261; CF 77:27. 
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But Aelred's Christocentrism also has an ethical dimension. To introduce 
Christ into the intimacy of the heart, Aelred affirms, consists in deliberating 
and deciding on the fashion of pleasing him in works, words, and thoughts— 
consenting to act, speak, or think only as a function of what is pleasing in his 
eyes: ita introducit illum in domum suam, ut consentiat illa agere, illa loqui, illa 
cogitare quae placeant in oculis eius.^? To express it in another way, to introduce 
Christ into one's heart is thus to make him the measure of all things and, in 
particular, the measure of one's acts, precisely so as to be able to conform our 
deeds to his. 

Even if this “ethical christocentrism" is clearly a good common to all of Cis- 
tercian spirituality,*® it is also and certainly a characteristic note of Aelred's 
spiritual doctrine,*’ and this fact makes of Aelred’s mysticism a nuptial mysti- 
cism, that is to say a mysticism conceived in terms of accord (consensus) or 
union (unio/adhesio) between the human will and the divine will. 

Saint Bernard often calls the attention of his audience to that Christocen- 
tric dimension of spiritual experience, in particular in Sermon 31 on the Song 
of Songs, where he emphasizes that Christ is the "form" of "to act" and that, 
thanks to the spiritual union (commixtio) of the Word and the soul, the Word 
"fashions" the soul within. That soul, Bernard affirms, 


... will only be happy if, by a special privilege, she can welcome him into 
her deepest love [intimis affectibus| and into the very heart of her heart 
[ipsis medullis cordis]. He who is of heaven comes to her. She wishes to 
have the one whom she desires quite near to her, not in the form of an im- 
age [figuratum] or by an external apparition [apparentem], but infused 
[infusum] into her and touching her with love [afficientem] +8 


Does Aelred say something different when he invites his brothers to introduce 
Christ into the dwelling of their heart, in such a way that they are no longer 
willing "to consent to act, speak, or think except in a way that will be pleasing 


45 $ 32.19; CCCM 1:263: CF 77:31. 

46 See forexample William of Saint-Thierry, The Golden Epistle 15.257, trans. Theodore Berke- 
ley, CF 12 (Kalamazoo, 1980), 94. “But 'unity of spirit’ with God for the man who has his 
heart raised on high is the term of the will's progress toward God. No longer does it merely 
desire what God desires, ... but it is perfect in its love, so that it can will only what God 
wills." 

47 See P.-A. Burton, "Aelred, tel un second Noé: L'abbé de Rievaulx, un bâtisseur à la recher- 
che de la coudée unique" Cíteaux: Commentarii Cistercienses 52 (2001), 231-314. 

48 SC 31.6; in SBOp 1:223; Bernard of Clairvaux, On the Song of Songs 11, trans. Kilian Walsh, 
CF 7 (Kalamazoo, 1976), 129. 
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in his eyes"? But a question remains: how to keep that interior presence of 
Christ “most intimately in one's affections, at the very heart of one's heart"? 
Such is the question to which Aelred wishes to reply in the last portion of his 
sermon ($$21-28). 

Aelred proposes an extremely simple pedagogical method: to purify the 
memory of all the memories that soil it by “applying our affection'^? to a tri- 
ple consideration of the things that are either delectable (delectabilia), useful 
(utilia), or appropriate (honesta). He spells out these three aspects in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. To become attached to delightful things is to welcome into 
the heart the memory of divine charity, manifested in Jesus in his Passion, in 
his Incarnation, and in his public life ($22). To fix the momentum of desire on 
useful things is to adorn the heart with consideration of God's promise: the 
glory of life eternal ($23). Finally, to orient the momentum of the heart toward 
appropriate things is to take into consideration one's condition as a creature 
and thus to know oneself entirely indebted to God, loved as Creator, Shaper, 
and Lord (824). Such a way of keeping the presence of Christ in the memory of 
the heart is finally to bring him into the nuptial chamber, to permit him to take 
complete possession of one's profound desire, and to be henceforth perfectly 
united with him. 

To put it in other terms, the desire of the person is so well drawn toward 
Christ that, henceforth entirely "seized" or “passed through" by him, it is now 
entirely one with the same desire of Christ, “who entirely possesses that per- 
son". According to the nuptial symbolism that he already set out, the person, or 
the soul, thus becomes the bride of Christ. 

In at least three passages in this sermon Aelred directs his hearers from an 
ethical spirituality, interior vigilance, to a mystical spirituality, seeking contem- 
plative union and agreement of wills. He makes this point first at the beginning 
of the sermon when he attempts to explain the Feast of the Purification of 
Mary in relationship to the Feasts of Christmas and of Epiphany; thereby he 
indicates the theme that he will pursue in the sermon: to show how to attain 
to the nuptial chamber of the spiritual embrace where Christ reveals himself 
as bridegroom, but first by visiting the inn of the Good Samaritan, where Jesus 
reveals himself as physician, and then by the royal wine cellars, where as the 


49 The expression returns four times, first in the introductory paragraph, which enumerates 
the three types of "consideration" (Affectio nostra aliquando se applicat ...), then, in the 
same way, in each of the three paragraphs of explication (Affectus noster in quantum se 
applicat ...). Ignatius of Loyola later brings honey from this expression when he writes of 
the "application des sens" in his Spiritual Exercises. 
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wine steward he purifies the troubled water of our fragmented desires in order 
to transform them into the wine of a unified love. 

Aelred again marks this same movement from one spirituality to another, 
echoing the Bernardine echo of the "triple advent" of Christ—in the flesh, in 
glory, and, between the two, in the human heart—when he invites his brothers 
to imitate the vigilance of Simeon and then, like Simeon, to hold themselves 
ready to be able to welcome into the chamber of their hearts the Lord who 
brings not fear and trembling at his judgment but the joyful hope of his salva- 
tion ($8, citing John 3:17 in contrast with Luke 21:27 and Matt. 16:27). A third 
time Aelred clearly expresses the progress from one kind of spirituality to the 
other, from the one of interior vigilance and constant combat against evil to 
one of mystical union and agreement of wills. 

In Sections 25 and 26, emphasizing the last words of the Marian anthem 
that has served as the leading thread of the sermon, Aelred specifies that the 
one who must be introduced into the chamber of the heart is at the same time 
king and Messiah: “Adorn your chamber, O Sion, and receive the King-Messiah”, 
the phrase on which he has commented throughout the sermon. He now con- 
siders that expression under two aspects, that of Christ, whom one receives, 
and that of the person who welcomes him. In the first case, he specifies that 
Christ is received whether with joy as the redeemer, implying the rejection of 
all kinds of sensualities, or with fervor as a remunerator, implying the rejection 
of all kinds of covetousness, or with humility as creator and Lord, implying the 
rejection of all kinds of vanity (825). 

Apparently anodyne, the listing of these three aspects of the face of Christ— 
as redeemer, as remunerator, and as creator and lord—is nonetheless essential. 
It begins by explicitly underlining the purifying effect of the interior presence 
of Christ on the person's "affective memory". Does not such an action of puri- 
fication explicitly echo the symbolism of Christ, the wine steward, enunciated 
at the very beginning of the sermon (82)? Moreover, it again underlines the 
fact that the spiritual life presents itself above all as a combat, of vigilance, and 
of a battle, with the aid of Christ, to reject sensuality, covetousness, and vanity. 

Thus Aelred's sermon is most significantly structured and developed so as 
to center on Christ. A second vital theme of the sermon centers on the human 
person. Here Aelred pauses on the double interior disposition with which the 
person welcomes the Lord (826), whether with fear, when receiving him as 
king, the symbol of power and judgment, or with love, when receiving him 
as Messiah, the symbol of gentleness.5° He already mentioned this double 


50 The symbolic sequence underlying that identification must be sought in the direction of 
the etymological sense of the word messiah, which signifies “anointed” and thus resonates 
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disposition when he offered Simeon as a model of watching and waiting and 
there alluded to the triple advent of Christ. But here, without furnishing a 
reason;?! Aelred specifies that these two facets of spiritual experience—fear 
and love—are inseparable: 


It is necessary, brothers, not to separate these two realities, but to medi- 
tate unceasingly and at the same time in our soul on his power and his 
gentleness. The first arises from fear, the second from love. Therefore, re- 
ceive the King and fear; receive the Messiah and love. ($26) 


From this passage, the sermon moves from one bank of the spiritual life to the 
other: from a life placed in the shadow of fear toward a life more and more il- 
luminated by love. 

In the behavioral realm there corresponds on the plane of spiritual life a 
double passage from a spirituality of interior vigilance (and of the battle 
against thoughts) to a spirituality of desire as a mystical nuptial of the union 
of wills, from an interior life dominated by the fear of divine judgment to a 
spiritual life "transported" by love and by divine mercy. Aelred speaks more or 
less explicitly of this double ethical and spiritual progress three times in his 
sermon: in Section 2, about the royal cellar and the nuptial chamber, in Sec- 
tion 8, about the "second advent" in the heart between Christ's Incarnation 
and his return in glory, and in Section 26, about the movement from Christ the 
King to Christ the Messiah. But in an entirely symbolic fashion, Aelred signals 
this same progress still again through the two principal biblical figures whom 
he proposes as models: Simeon and Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

Simeon is the type of the spiritual life as combat, led in the shadow of fear. 
He is the model of interior vigilance, the figure of a Christ-centered ethic, 
where the human gaze leaves the exterior to turn toward the interior, that is, 


with the sweetness of the oil. That identification further resonates therefore with the 
Spirit, and thus with love, since, according to Rom. 5:5, "the love of God has been poured 
out into our hearts by the Holy Spirit who has been given to us." 

51 To understand it, it is necessary to consult such pages of his master, Saint Bernard, who 
often associates the two sentiments or the two "affects", insisting on the fact that it is ef- 
fectively a question of two necessarily complementary components of spiritual experience 
or of the relationship to God, the one (fear) being obligated in fact to preserve us from 
too great a confidence in our own strength, and the other (love) to protect us against the 
temptation of despair. As examples, with no wish to be exhaustive, one can look at sc 37, 
esp. §§1-2, and sc 74, especially $88 and un, with a link established between "grace" for 
love and “truth” for fear (SBOp 2; CF 7181-82). See also Bernard, On Consideration 14.30-32 
(SBOP 3:379-493; CF 1377-79). 
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where one "applies" the gaze to the action of Christ in order to make one's own 
behavior conform to his: "to consent to act, to speak, and to think" according to 
what pleases God (see $19). In opposition, Mary is the type of the spiritual life 
as a mystical nuptial, lived in the light of love. She is in this sense the model of 
the human consent to the divine will and thus the model of the union of wills. 
She is also the figure of an ethical Christocentrism that no longer moves from 
the exterior to the interior but now from the interior of the heart itself to fash- 
ion the exterior behavior of the person. To say it in another way, it is the Word 
of God himself who from the interior forms the behavior of the person, so ef- 
fectively that the Word henceforth entirely takes possession of the *profound 
and total desire" of the person. Thus from Simeon to Mary one passes from 
eyes turned toward Christ by love and desire to desire that is itself entirely pos- 
sessed by the presence of Christ. 

Aelred uses the two concluding paragraphs of his sermon to invite us to ac- 
complish this “passage” from one figure to another ($827, 28). In the love of 
Mary for her God, there is indeed no trace “of impurity, of stain, or of vice”. 
On the contrary: all her desire is toward God. Thus Mary is so perfectly pure, 
so perfectly virgin—that is to say that her desire is so perfectly unified and 
her love so totally situated “in sanctity, in purity, and in virtue" that she has 
deserved not only to conceive and bear the Word “with no carnal concupis- 
cence, no sensuality, no soiling" but also to remain a virgin after her parturi- 
tion. She is thus, Aelred continues, “the true Sion, the holy Sion, the beautiful 
Sion who adorned the chamber of her heart with all the beauty of the virtues." 
He goes on: 


This is why she received the Lord Jesus Christ, not only in her spirit but 
also in her body, not only in her deep desire [in affectu] but also in the 
hollow of her hand [in manu], so that she might possess him entirely [to- 
tus totam possideret], that he might fill her entirely, that he might dwell 
entirely in her. ($28). 


Mary is thus the one whose profound desire is so fully turned toward the Lord 
that he possesses her entirely, that he dwells entirely within her, and that 
she, on her side, can give birth to him, can give him flesh. She is thus not only 
Simeon-Sion, since, like him, the one who watches, her desire is entirely drawn 
toward the coming of the Lord. But she is also and especially at the same time 
bride and mother of Christ. For since as his bride her will is so perfectly united 
to his, she can give birth to him as his mother. Certainly, such a privilege is 
unique and belongs properly to Mary. She alone is the mother of Christ ac- 
cording to the flesh: non solum in affectu, sed etiam in manu. But guarding all 
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proportion, nothing hinders us from also having a part in that privilege and 
becoming in ourturn Mary, the mother of Christ, by welcoming him spiritually 
into our heart and permitting him to be that interior guest who will fashion 
our behavior from within. For that role, there is a single condition: that we not 
cease also to be Simeon and that our hearts, purified from all sorts of vices, 
clothe themselves in the adornment of virtue. Aelred concludes his sermon 
with these words: 


May we today, by the merits of Mary and by her prayers, merit that we too 
may purify our heart and our soul, so that, purified of vices and adorned 
with virtues, we shall today be worthy spiritually to receive the King- 
Messiah, our Lord, who lives and reigns with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, God, world without end. Amen.52 


8.5 Conclusion: An Untaught Teacher, but Not an Unwise Master 


At Rievaulx, on the tomb of Aelred, Charles Dumont said, one could read this 
epitaph: “One has barely read him before one begins to read again." Our cur- 
sory reading of Sermon 32 does not attempt to explain the fascination Aelred's 
works exercise on their readers. There are, it seems, two complementary rea- 
sons for this fascination, the one reinforcing the other: the apparent simplicity 
of his sermons, and their extreme complexity, enhanced by a doctrinal rich- 
ness that can be measured by the diversity of his compositional approaches. 
Sermon 32 offers for instance six different approaches: a literal approach, a 
biblical and a liturgical approach, an anthropological and an ethical approach, 
and finally a Christological and Marian approach. 

Aelred's art resides precisely in his capacity to interweave all of these diverse 
approaches, each one nourished by a vast theological and spiritual culture, 
all rooted in a fine understanding of the mechanisms of human psychology. 
Furthermore, his genius rests in the great pedagogical aptitude with which he 
places that rich understanding of human nature and that large culture in the 
material of spiritual theology at the service of the formation of his brothers. 
But his art of arts, his maestria, is the profound assimilation of understand- 
ings that he demonstrates. That assimilation not only makes him capable of 
causing readers to forget the extent of his culture and the great doctrinal rich- 
ness of his thought but also and especially makes him accessible to everyone, 


52 S 32.28; CCCM 24:266; CF 77:34. 
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precisely behind the appearances of a discourse of sobriety and a simplicity 
that is at every point remarkable. 

Walter Daniel was thus entirely right to affirm of Aelred that if he “despised 
the vain cult of beautiful discourse, seeking in the matters of which he spoke 
none other than the pure and simple truth,” he did not “any less enjoy the repu- 
tation of pronouncing words that had nothing about them of vulgarity" He 
even added that “his words, of remarkable sobriety at every point, shone there- 
fore with an even more attractive brilliance" (Vita A 18.8, lightly adapted). 

In a totally different vein, less hagiographical, well over fifty years ago, Jean 
Leclercq formulated this important remark, which our reading of Sermon 32, 
we hope, has just confirmed: 


Aelred is a theologian, and one only grasps the complete sense of his 
teaching if one approaches it from a theological point of view. One must 
not be content with a superficial reading that draws from the texts exhorta- 
tions, or even emotions, but not the reasons to be and to act as monks.53 


From these considerations an insistent conclusion permits us to respond un- 
hesitatingly to the question formulated in the title of this study. From all the 
evidence, Aelred is indeed a true master of doctrine and of spiritual life. Not 
only has he himself tasted the things that he teaches, but he also gives again to 
those who read him the ability to taste in their turn. The abbot of Rievaulx is 
thus far from being a magister in-sapiens! 

Butthen whatis to be said about the way Aelred presents himself to Bernard 
when he defines himself as "very little a grammarian" (minus grammaticum) 
and "almost an illiterate" (pene illiteratum)? It seems to me that to understand 
these two expressions correctly, it is necessary carefully to measure the fact 
that the comparative nuance introduced by the two adverbs—“very little" (mi- 
nus) and “almost” (pene) is surely not fortuitous. If in fact, as Bernard seems 
explicitly to affirm (Ep B 2), he only repeats Aelred's own words ("You have put 
forth the reasons for your inability, saying"), one can then legitimately think 
that at the moment that the young monk from Rievaulx called himself *very 
little a grammarian, almost an illiterate’, he was stating it not as an absolute 
(^I am in fact illiterate and no grammarian") but only by comparison with his 
interlocutor. In other terms, it would be when Aelred was in the presence of 


53 Jean Leclercq, "Une thèse de théologie sur saint Ælred”, Collectanea Cisterciensia 46 
[1960], 49-50, here 49 (emphasis mine). Leclercq also highlights the ethical and monastic 
dimensions of Aelredian doctrine, noting that it is above all necessary in Aelred's works 
to search for "reasons to be and to act like monks". 
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Bernard and only of Bernard that he felt himself so "little a grammarian" and 
“almost an illiterate’. 

In comparing Bernard and Aelred, Cistercian tradition has certainly found 
in favor of the first while nonetheless remaining highly complementary of the 
second: "Almost the equal of Bernard is our Aelred" (Bernardo prope par Æl- 
redus noster). In these words there echoes even a note of legitimate pride. So 
Aelred’s protestations of humility must be read with precaution. To arrive at 
a correct reading, it is necessary to inscribe them in their specific context. We 
propose three pertinent elements. The first of these is the particular psycho- 
logical context in which the relation of Aelred is situated in the presence of 
Saint Bernard. That relation certainly did not fail one way or another to affect 
Aelred's view of himself, and in the presence of the prestigious abbot of Clair- 
vaux, he probably, consciously or not, put it a bit lower. 

But in these protestations of humility, it is also necessary to recognize the 
role played by the literary game: the formulation of such confessions figured 
among the rules of writing and of composition imposed in that period. It 
would thus have seemed pretentious to shirk the opportunity.5+ Further, in 
most of his great treatises Bernard himself did not fail to bow to that rule of 
excusatio.5? But regarding the single letter from Aelred to Bernard, Wilmart 
already remarked in 1993 that it appeared from Aelred's words, 


… [that he] submitted his treatise neither to revision nor to correction: 
he addressed the exemplar and, in the same way, probably published the 
final completed work, before having received permission [license]; which 
proves that, never mind [nonobstant] the protests and excuses that one 
can believe to be sincere, he was conscious of having accomplished a serious 
work. There is therefore, throughout that letter-preface, a little more liter- 
ary artifice than we have previously allowed.°® 


54 Cf. Gaétane de Briey, Introduction to the French translation of Le Miroir de la charité, 
trans. Charles Dumont and Gaétane de Briey, Vie monastique 27 (Abbaye de Bellefon- 
taine, 1992), 12. 

55 Eg, Degrees of Humility and of Pride, On the Love of God, On Consideration, and On Grace 
and Free Will, and various of the Sermons on the Song of Songs, especially when Bernard 
makes the state of his spiritual experience the most personal, e.g., SC 74.1, 5; On the Song 
of Songs 1v, trans. Irene Edmonds, CF 40 (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 1980), 
85-86, 89-91. 

56 André Wilmart, "l'instigateur du Speculum caritatis d'Aelred abbé de Rievaulx”, Revue 
dAscétique et de Mystique 14 (1933), 369-95, here 377; cited by Gaétane de Briey, Introduc- 
tion, 11 (emphasis mine). 
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But this rhetorical convention must also in its turn be resituated in a larger 
context, that examined in detail when we attempted to detect in the episto- 
lary exchange between the saintly abbot of Clairvaux and the young monk of 
Rievaulx an echo of the Gregorian theme of docte ignorance or learned igno- 
rance. Thanks to this third element of contextualization, we were then able to 
measure how necessary it was to be prudent in the interpretation of both Ber- 
nard's and Aelred's words. We were also able to measure how necessary it was 
to take care not to make the two men say what they did not say. So when the 
abbot of Clairvaux delighted in the fact that Aelred had spent little time in the 
schools, and when in turn the monk of Rievaulx built it up in pretending that 
he was quite unrefined in the culture of letters ("very little a grammarian"), 
let us not believe that it was a matter of one of them denigrating the value of 
learning and of culture, or of the other reveling in either self-depreciation or 
false modesty. 

Let us take up here the thoughtful remarks of Étienne Gilson, commenting 
on Bernard's words to Aelred, “In the shade of the trees you will sometimes 
find something that you would never have learned in the schools."57 Although 
written long ago, Gilson's words still today remain pertinent: 


It is not a question of knowledge that arises here, or, if it is, it is a very 
special kind of knowledge. Even the opposition of the forms he uses 
[Bernard] is eloquent: sub umbris arborum senseris quale numquam di- 
dicisses in scolis [under the shade of the trees you will sense what you 
never learned in the schools]. On the one hand, feel; on the other, learn. 
If one thinks of Saint Bernard's habitual usage of this term, one cannot 
doubt that he thinks here of religious and mystical experience, such as the 
presence of the Word or, on a less exalted plane, the sweetness of divine 
charity.58 


A little further on, Gilson concludes: “When Bernard praises Aelred for having 
been instructed in that school (that of the trees), it is of spiritual knowledge 
that he speaks.’5° Or, we would say, of the knowledge gained through personal 
experience and tasted in the interior, as by a gift “infused” by the Spirit. With 
this double understanding, Aelred could call himself Doctor indoctus as much 


57 Spec car Ep B.4; CCCM 1:4; CF 17:71. 

58 Étienne Gilson, "Sub umbris arborum", Mediaeval Studies 14 (1952), 149-51, here 149. 
Emphasis mine. 

59 Gilson, "Sub umbris arborum" here 151. 
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as he wished. Never, however, could anyone deny that he was a true master of 
spiritual doctrine. 

Doctor indoctus? Perhaps, in his own eyes. But not an in-sapiens magister in 
ours. So: a sapienter indoctus? 


Translated by Marsha L. Dutton 


CHAPTER 9 

Aelred's Doctrine of Charity and Friendship 
Domenico Pezzini 

9.1 Introduction 


Although today Aelred's dialogue on Spiritual Friendship is by far the most pop- 
ular of his works, the fascinating Aelredian version of the theme of friendship 
cannot be properly and correctly understood unless set against the wider and 
much more ambitious background he outlined in his Mirror of Charity, a trea- 
tise all the more impressive for being his opera prima. Moreover, according to 
Walter Daniel, a vision of the magic world of perfect brotherhood and radical 
poverty was what induced Aelred to visit the newly founded abbey of Rievaulx 
(1132) and the main reason that he remained there as a monk.! Be it a real fact 
or just little more than a hagiographical remark, Walter is certainly right in 
focusing so strongly on charity as the basis for Aelred's vocation, as it was to be 
the very heart of his abbatial concerns and teachings. 

Charity and friendship belong to that basic and complex field of human ex- 
perience we call love, but within this common ground their relationship is, to 
say the least, problematic. This fact is manifest in two apparently contradictory 
statements by Aelred himself: having established that in charity "the fullness 
of perfection resides" (Spec car 3.96), on the one hand he says that the "love 
of enemies" is “the summit of fraternal charity" (Spec car 3.10), while on the 
other he says that friendship is “the highest step toward perfection" (Spir amic 
2.15)? In fact it is crucial to connect these two experiences as a double polarity 
around which the landscape of what we call love grows and radiates. 


1 See Walter Daniel, Vita Ailredi Rievallis’, (ed.) and trans. Maurice Powicke (Oxford, 1950), 
13-14; reprinted as The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx, CF 57 (Kalamazoo, 1994), 98-99 (hereafter 
Vita A). 

2 Inquotations and references below, the first number refers to the book and the second to the 
paragraph; chapter numbering in Mirror is ignored. For the critical editions of both books, 
see De speculo caritatis (hereafter Spec car) and De spiritali amicitia (hereafter Spir amic), in 
Aelred of Rievaulx, Aelredi Rievallensis Opera Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, (eds.) Anselm Hoste 
and C.H. Talbot, CCCM1 (Turnhout, 1971), xiii-xviii, 1-161, 279-352. Quotations from the two 
works come from Aelred of Rievaulx, The Mirror of Charity, trans. Elizabeth Connor, CF 17 
(Kalamazoo, 1990) (hereafter CF 17), and Aelred of Rievaulx, Spiritual Friendship, trans. Law- 
rence C. Braceland, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, CF 5 (Collegeville, MN, 2010) (hereafter CF 5). 
I am responsible for all italicized words and phrases in quoted passages. 
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Charity as agape risks being reduced to the pain of self-abnegation, while 
the “sweetness” of friendship may lead us to think of it as a spontaneous feel- 
ing, a source of only self-satisfaction. Aelred helps us to view friendship as part 
of a larger attitude that we call charity, one that has its rules; moreover, while 
remaining a deep human experience, friendship has to do in some way with 
God. On the other hand, charity envelops friendship, and this reality creates 
a positive dialectic and a dynamic mixing of agape and eros, self-sacrifice and 
the joy of gratuitousness, given and received, answering thus that basic and 
deep need to be loved and to love, amari et amare, evoked by Aelred in the 
wake of Augustine at the start of his Spiritual Friendship (Prol1).5 


9.2 The Mirror of Charity 


According to his biographer, Walter Daniel, Aelred wrote this major work in 
1142-43 while he was novice master at Rievaulx.^ Probably it took more time, 
though it is certain that the treatise originated from a series of schedulae, 
no more than notes prepared for his talks to the novices. Mirror was finally 
commanded by Bernard of Clairvaux, who not only suggested the title but 
also described in detail what the work should be about.5 It had to deal with 
"the excellence of charity, its fruit and its proper ordering" so that the read- 
er could "see as in a mirror what charity is, how much sweetness there is in 
its possession, how much oppression is felt in cupidity, which is its opposite, 
how affliction of the outer man does not, as some think, decrease, but rather 
increases the very sweetness of charity, and finally what kind of discretion 
should be shown in its practice.”® 

While the plan is neat and clear, the development results in a treatise that 
can be thought of as a spiral construction, in which the main themes are dealt 
with more than once. This structure both assures the variety that one would 
connect with the oral delivery of a lecture and also presents the subject in a 
compact way, always reminding the reader of the main themes. In fact, Mirror 


3 The significant shift operated by Aelred’s inversion here of the sequence in Augustine, Con- 
fessions 2.2.2 has been often noted. 

4 Vita A, 25-26; CF 57308-09. 
The possible process of composition is also described by Charles Dumont, Introduction to 
Mirror, CF 17:58—63. 

6 “A Letter of Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux to Abbot Aelred" (CF 17:69-72, here 71). Citations 
below come from Connor's translation, although with some modifications, as here, where 
I think cupidity (cupiditas) better than self-centeredness, which is normally used in the 
translation. 
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is a multi-genre composition, in which such different materials as theological 
exposition, moral exhortation, questions and debates, prayers, biographical 
memories, and vivid portraits of characters combine to weave a tapestry rich 
in colors and design. In any case it is useful to keep in mind from the start the 
basic watershed established between charity and cupidity, a contrast running 
through all the work, and the three key images, one for each book, governing 
the exposition: the creation, the yoke, and the Sabbath or rest, with charity as 
the basic theme found in all three. 


9.24 Charity inthe Theology of Creation (Book 1) 

You stretch out the heavens like a tent (Ps. 103:2). This incipit, taken from a won- 
derful hymn to the beauty of the created world, shows that Aelred views char- 
ity as the starting point and the final destination of God's creation. In the order 
of things, charity occupies the highest place because it is the reflection of the 
very nature of God. It is the image impressed by God in humankind as in all 
beings, an image deformed by the Fall and to be reformed through the work of 
six days, that is six virtues, producing a new creation in which all things will be 
at rest. Aelred begins his treatise with a prayer (Spec car 1.1-3), which is at the 
same time a contemplation of a world created and governed by God's love and 
an invocation to be filled—heart, mind, and spirit—by this same love. This 
approach suggests that he views theology not so much as a talk about God as 
a talk to God. 

Aelred's theology of creation is expressed through a couple of Trinitarian 
qualities. First, things are good in their nature, beautiful in their form, and use- 
ful in their order, by which they serve some purpose (Spec car 1.4). Second, 
the human being, as a rational creature, is a little Trinity made of *memory, 
understanding, and love or will" (Spec car 1.9). Humans are the only beings 
capable of "happiness" (Spec car 1.6-9), which, while achieved in or through all 
the three faculties, is “proper to the third" (Spec car 1.10). That is why the largest 
part of the Mirror is devoted to exploring the will as the crucial faculty through 
which humans can proceed either to happiness or to unhappiness and afflic- 
tion. The highly emotional quality of this treatise also explains why Aelred's 
anthropology, in line with his theology and cosmology, is far from being an ab- 
stract description of God, humankind, and the world. Everything is drenched 
in a context of feelings, so that even a category as apparently intellectual as 
that of order is in fact translated in terms of quiet or rest. Indeed charity seems 
to be the essential and truest image of the world, in that every creature tends 
to form a union in which rest can only be found. This is just a reflection of the 
image of God in the creation: God is rest, the Trinity is a restful net of relations 
(Spec car 114), and since charity is God, the consequence is that charity is rest. 
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Aelred's preference for "affective theology" is obvious, but this fact does not 
at all mean that he has no interest in speculation. A short discussion on the 
foolishness of not believing in God (Spec car 117-21) finds its logic in what pre- 
cedes: once God is negated, all the structure erected by the treatise crumbles, 
and with the loss of God his image also disappears and any possibility of hap- 
piness vanishes. The loss of God is not the fruit of an intellectual discussion 
but the effect of the Fall: *by perversely loving himself, [our first parent] lost 
both himself and God" (Spec car 112). The result is that “forgetfulness distorts 
memory, error clouds knowledge, and cupidity stifles love [amorem cupiditas 
coangustat]" (Spec car 1.13). But this miserable situation is not without hope, 
since "in a rational mind the memory of God is concealed, not utterly buried, 
so that it is not much something newly engrafted as an old [truth] restored" 
(Spec car 116). In this work of restoration, charity and consequently will are 
paramount, in that "if the mind puts on this charity perfectly, charity will 
straightway reform the other two, namely memory and knowledge, which we 
said were equally disfigured" (Spec car 1.24). 

After the Fall, humans are dramatically suspended between the fullness of 
God, of which they are capable, and the nothing of sin, toward which they 
are driven, between charity and cupidity, between joy and affliction. Love is a 
“power of the soul”, in itself neutral, “capable both of charity and cupidity”. But 
while "Charity raises [subleuat] our soul up to that for which it was created, 
cupidity presses it down [premit] to what it was sinking towards [defluxit] of 
its own accord" (Spec car 1.26). Humans are then both aided by wings and op- 
pressed by a burden. Aelred illustrates the same theme through the image of 
a river: memory must remain attached to its source, judgment must be con- 
trolled so that it will not devastatingly overflow outside its banks, and desire 
must be directed by and stimulated towards its real fulfillment (Spec car 1.40). 
One cannot but admire this imagistic theology. 

An answer on how to move through this suspended anthropological condi- 
tion is given by the theology of grace. Aelred strongly defends the human's free- 
dom as much as he does the judgment of reason, which remains "even in the 
slavery of sin" (Spec car 1.37), but at the same time he is positive in stating that 
without the help of grace humans are unable to do any good (see John 15:5). 

After the section dealing with free will and grace, and as a sort of emotional 
encouragement to enter the spiritual battle, Aelred introduces the theme of 
charity as rest. This section can aptly be called the theological heart of the trea- 
tise. The connecting image is that of the alarming circle in which the wicked 
"follow the round-about way of cupidity" (in circuitu impii ambulant, Ps. 1:9), 
turning themselves around in a deadlock. This circle must be broken in order 
to pass entirely into the hands of God, that is, to move from cupidity to charity, 
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from self-centeredness to God-centeredness. This is the spiritual consequence 
of a theological principle, which can be verified through a psychological experi- 
ence of unrest and unhappiness. Aelred's pedagogy as pius abbas has its foun- 
dation in this harmony of three different but converging approaches." 

Aelred provides a further proof of his experiential theology in the story of his 
conversion, which he inserts at this point of Mirror, introduced by these words: 
“In these I sought rest for my unhappy soul, but everywhere I found labor and 
lament, sorrow and affliction of spirit" (Spec car 1.79). This is an impressive and 
powerful piece of autobiography, which tells a great deal about Aelred's tem- 
perament as that of an unquiet soul, avid for the delights of friendship and the 
joys of life and consequently prone to deep deception and anxiety, to the point 
that “unable to endure myself"—he says—"I might have resorted to the worst 
remedy of despair" (Spec car 1.79). It is through such honest avowals that the 
reader knows both Aelred's inner feelings and understands why the theme of 
rest became so central in his theology. 

Charity, first shown as the heart of theology, becomes now the very target of 
the spiritual life. Rest, understood as the deepest desire of the human's heart 
and as fully realized in charity, is now described as the result of six days' work. 
The image suggests that by means of charity (which includes all other virtues), 
creation, and within it humans as its king, is continually re-made and renewed 
and gradually led to shine in its final splendor. The six virtues are, in order, 
faith, hope, temperance, prudence, fortitude, and justice: charity is in all of 
them, and all of them are nothing without charity.® 

The decision to end Book 1 with a masterful lament for the death of a friend, 
Simon, cannot be a casual choice. Like the part devoted to the story of Aelred's 
conversion, this story of a wonderful friendship is another proof of how Aelred 
conceives a treatise: no doctrine can be really credible or adequately exposed 
without the support of experience. This fact is also reflected in the way Aelred 
considers the stories and the characters of Scripture. Simon appears to be the 
epitome of what Aelred is teaching about charity. His admirable life shows 


7 See Domenico Pezzini: "The Heart and Style of an Educator: Aelred of Rievaulx as Pius Ab- 
bas’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 494 (2014), 60-82. 

8 See De institutione inclusarum 27, in Aelredi Rievallensis Opera Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, (eds.) 
Anselm Hoste and C.H. Talbot, 635-82, here 659, CCCM 1 (Turnhout, 1971) (hereafter Inst 
incl); “A Rule of Life for a Recluse”, trans. Mary Paul Macpherson, in Aelred of Rievaulx: Trea- 
tises and Pastoral Prayer, CF 2 (Kalamazoo and Spencer, MA, 1971), 41-102, here 74 (hereaf- 
ter CF 2): Vestis quippe nuptialis ex uirtutum uarietate contexta, oportet ut fimbriis aureis, id 
est caritatis splendoribus ambiatur, quae omnes uirtutes contineat, et constringat in unum, et 
suam singulis claritatem impertiens, de multis unum faciat, et cum multis uni adhaereat, ut iam 
omnia non sint multa, sed unum. 
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how labor under God's yoke produces joy, how powerful and contagious a 
good friendship can be, and in particular how the agitation of a troubled and 
unquiet heart, in this case Aelred's, can be calmed and brought to quiet by a 
kind of love that can be felt even without words or any other relationship of 
senses except that which passes through silent looks. It is not without mean- 
ing that, after defining charity as honesta morum compositio (Spec car 1.92: "the 
virtuous harmony of our conduct"), Aelred describes Simon as morum meorum 
compositio (Spec car 1109: “harmonizer of my conduct"). So life, while being 
the womb of theories, makes doctrine true and renders ideas believable and 
practicable. 


9.2.2 The Paradox of Charity: A “Yoke” that Gives Rest (Book 2) 

While the theology of the creation of Book1is centered in the contrast between 
charity and cupidity, Book 2 focuses on another dilemma, more experiential in 
essence and tone, that between joy and affliction, fatigue and consolation. No 
wonder, since the will is the most ambiguous and crucial of the three faculties 
of humankind, and will means the world of feelings, desires, and affections. 
The dichotomy between joy and sorrow, set against other dualities such as that 
between mind and body, the interior and the exterior person, is to be taken 
seriously: no automatic coincidence is to be supposed between these two parts 
of the human compound, and the above distinctions must be maintained to 
avoid simplistic conclusions (see Spec car 2.8, 9, 20). 

The problem arises because even those who have accepted the yoke of the 
Lord, whom Aelred describes as the people who "profess the cross of Christ" 
(professores crucis Christi) (Spec car 2.3), still experience toil, aridity, and ap- 
parent dissatisfaction with what they do. The main key to clarify the issue is 
to remember that “this is a toil not of the flesh, but of the heart, just as it is 
also evident that the rest about which we speak is one of the heart and not 
of the flesh" (Spec car 2.4). To show an apparent but fallacious similarity of 
feelings, Aelred gathers both charity and cupidity under the common word 
yoke, but while charity tempers everything with its “easy yoke”, cupidity cor- 
rupts everything that is under its “heavy yoke" (Spec car 2.6). As in the well- 
known Matthaean parable, only "rain and storm" allow distinguishing which 
of two exteriorly identical houses is built on the rock from the one built on 
sand (Matt. 7:24—27), so temptation is the test through which one can discover 
which interior sweetness and rest is good or bad, authentic or false. To help 
this discernment Aelred evokes the experience of that “most valiant athlete of 
Christ”, the apostle Paul (Spec car 2.11316). 

Aelred here focuses on the sense of “sweetness”, easily taken as a feeling 
unmistakably connected with a positive experience. In a first stage of analysis, 
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he actually reads sweetness as a "visitation" on the part of the Lord, but he 
subtly illustrates three different meanings of this God-given gift: 


... itis occasionally given to wake people up, sometimes to console them, 
and frequently to reward them. To wake up those who are sleeping, to 
console those who are toiling, and to reward those who are sighing for 
heavenly things ... The first is like a goad correcting someone swerving 
out of line; the second is like a staff supporting someone weak; the third 
is like a couch holding up someone at rest. (Spec car 2.20) 


The vivid beauty of the images could not be more efficient.? Always sensitive 
to the laws of experience, Aelred recalls that the pattern he presents is not 
a chronological sequence, especially as regards the two first visits; rather we 
are to be "educated by their alternation" (Spec car 2.30). And just to put first 
things first, after long analyzing what sweetness means in the spiritual progres- 
sion, Aelred underscores not the feelings but the will, whose crucial role he af- 
firms: "But suppose that none of this sweetness flows over you, no pleasant tear 
soothes you: you must not return to your old ways" (Spec car 2.40). Feelings 
are instrumental, but will is decisive in keeping the hand to the plow without 
looking back (Luke 9:62). 

To examine the problems presented by the contrast felt between the pres- 
ent spiritual aridity and an emotionally happier pre-monastic life, Aelred in- 
cludes here a discussion with a novice that he refers to as "inserted" (Spec car 
2.64, 41-63).!° The particular contribution of this part of the Mirror is the ad- 
mirable light it casts on Aelred's ability as an educator, being also a remarkable 
example of what he can do when using the genre of the dialogue. He clearly 
states the principle of discernment: 


No spiritual person fails to realize that the love of God should be ap- 
praised, not according to these momentary attachments [affectus] which 
are not at all dependent on our will, but rather according to the abiding 
quality of the will itself. To join one's will to the will of God, so that the 
human will consents to whatever the divine will prescribes, and so that 


9 On Aelred's extraordinary capacity to use images to transmit doctrine, see Domenico Pez- 
zini, “Translating Friendship in Aelred of Rievaulx: From Experience to Image’, Cíteaux: 
Commentarii Cistercienses 53 (2002), 33-48. 

10 Avery fine analysis of Aelred's pedagogy in this section of Book 2 appears in Gabriel Ghis- 
lain, ‘À la recherche de la réponse juste: un novice interroge son père maître”, Collectanea 
Cisterciensia 55 (1993), 78-109. 
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there is no other reason why it wills this thing or another except that it 
realizes God wills it: this is surely to love God. (Spec car 2.53) 


After a clear theological exposition of the problem and a living examination 
of the same, the final section of Book 2 is an illustration of the threefold con- 
cupiscence marring the picture of a restful life of charity. This too underlines 
Aelred's sparkling stylistic bravura in the picture of characters, together with 
a sense of sarcasm one would not expect from this pious abbot, who seems 
to relish in demolishing various forms of stupidity and vanity. Saint Bernard's 
presence as a polemicist is never so clear as in this section of the Mirror. The 
running refrain is that what is a true burden and toil for humans is that which 
comes from the apparently sweet cupidities. 

The concupiscentia carnis is intended by Aelred as "sensual pleasure" He 
deals very quickly with chastity and the pleasures derived from food and scents 
(Spec car 2.65-66) and prefers to devote his attention to "the vain pleasure of 
the ears", an occasion to criticize the futile show of people singing in the choir 
in curious ways and theatrical attitudes. These people "disguise their preoccu- 
pation with yearning under the appearance of religious observances" (Spec car 
2.67): hypocrisy as much as vanity excites Aelred's stark irony. Curiosity is the 
monastic version of the concupiscentia oculorum, and here too Aelred is very 
strong in denouncing concerns for "superfluous beauty" in the decoration of 
monasteries, which he calls *outward curiosity" and the damages caused by the 
"inward curiosity" leading into a sort of inquisitive restlessness (Spec car 2.72). 

The superbia vitae means both the pride of life and libido dominandi. This 
is possibly the part where Aelred's condemnation of monks attached to power 
reaches the highest and severest point. On reading his pages it is easy to visu- 
alize the satirical vignettes he paints so skillfully, in which the monk looking 
anxiously for positions of power falls headlong into a more and more anxious 
mood, only to end up in a sort of delirium. The final teaching is that “once the 
shoulders of our mind have submitted to the yoke of charity ... we shall find 
rest for our souls, by keeping not a Sabbath according to the flesh with the 
Jews, but an eternal and spiritual Sabbath in the sweetness of charity" (Spec 
car 2.78). This statement leads to the following and final book. 


9.2.3 The Practice of Charity: A Way to Find Rest for the Soul (Book 3) 

In the beginning of Book 3 Aelred writes a kind of poem in praise of rest cel- 
ebrated as a progressive expansion of the Sabbath. The part of the treatise des- 
tined to the illustration of how charity should be practised is the longest and 
most articulate section of the Mirror. Seven subsections can be identified, in 
which theology, psychological analysis, and practical advice intertwine. Since 
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Book 3 is devoted to the exercise of charity, we may expect it to have a more 
practical tone," but to show that no practice can be well founded and long 
sustained without a vision, Aelred introduces this part of his work by an admi- 
rable fresco illustrating how the threefold love by and in which we live finds its 
fulfillment in a condition of rest, peace, and tranquility that he aptly compares 
to the biblical Sabbath and its triple symbolic meaning: the seventh day means 
love of self, the seventh year love of neighbor, and the jubilee year love of God. 
These three loves are different, but there is no separation whatsoever between 
them, so they either stand or fall all together, and above all “each is found in all, 
and all in each" (Spec car 3.3):? “These three loves are engendered by one an- 
other, nourished by one another, and fanned into flame by one another. Then 
they are all brought to perfection together" (3.5). Above all, “love of God is, 
so to speak, the soul of the other loves. It lives of itself with perfect fullness, 
its presence communicates to the others their vital being, its absence brings 
about their death" (Spec car 3.4). 

The Sabbath metaphor suggests the eschatological quality of this rest. This 
fact implies three things: (1) the Sabbath must be preceded by the work of six 
days, (2) the loves of the self and the others are to be constantly purified, since 
human beings are by nature imperfect and exposed to drifting away from the 
ideal, and (3) this rest is partial: its fullness will be reached only in the afterlife. 

After the theological vision comes a subsection consisting of a psychological 
analysis of what may be called the dynamics of love in order to understand how 
this basically neutral power can turn into charity or cupidity, since "It is evident 
enough that charity is love, although it is not less evident that not all love is 
charity" (Spec car 3.20). As a faculty of the soul, "love is that certain power or 
nature of the rational soul whereby it has the capacity within itself of loving 
something or not loving it. We likewise call love an act of the rational soul exer- 
cising this power, when the soul uses it with regard to those things it should or 
those it should not love. Such an act is usually called love with some qualifica- 
tion" (Spec car 3.20; my emphasis). The distinction is important in that while 
asa capacity love is a neutral force, it becomes morally significant, that is, good 
or bad, depending on the object towards which it directs itself or for which it is 
used. The use we make of this power is then crucial to qualify our love: "charity 
is the right use of love itself, and its abuse is cupidity" (Spec car 3.21). 


11 Dumont remarks that Book 3 “in style and systematization is more scholastic than the 
first two books" (Introduction, 62). 

12 See Domenico Pezzini, "Le repos comme catégorie clé de la théologie et de la spiritualité 
d'Aelred de Rievaulx”, Collectanea Cistaciensia 77 (2015), 719, 127—39, 219-35. 
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To clarify this point Aelred analyzes the process through which love as capac- 
ity materializes into an act. He does so by distinguishing three moments: “the 
choice [electio], the movement [motus], and the fruit [fructus]. The choice pro- 
ceeds from reason, the movement is in the desire and act, and the fruit is in the 
object" (Spec car 3.22). Basically, our love as power moves instinctively towards 
something in which we perceive a possibility of being happy, and happiness is 
indeed the very general object of what we love. Delight refers to feelings and 
error to reason; these two parts of the human compound constitute the field 
in which Aelred carefully analyzes the three moments of the dynamics of love. 

While the choice is disturbed by errors and illusions in the discernment, 
Aelred explains, the development or movement (motus) turning the choice 
into desire and action is terribly complicated by various attachments (affectus) 
or affections. We are moved to desire and act either only by attachment, or 
only by reason, or by the combined stimulus of attachment and reason (Spec 
car 3.30). He then devotes a large and crucial subunit to a fine exploration of six 
different feelings (affectus), their nature and their function, in order to discern 
how to make good use of them. 

Generally speaking, Aelred says, an attachment is “a kind of spontaneous, 
pleasant inclination of the spirit toward someone" (Spec car 3.31). Interesting- 
ly, he considers only that affectus that drives our soul towards a person, thus 
setting that person's reflection within the web of human relationships, as only 
here does the word charity receive its full sense. The classification of the six 
affectus is rather simple: 


1 X spiritual attachment, when the soul is stirred by a spirit, either the Holy 
Ghost or the devil, 

2. rational attachment, *one that arises from reflection on the virtue of an- 
other person", 

3. irrational attachment, when the inclination is raised by someone's defect 
or vice, 

4.  dutiful attachment (affectus officialis), “which arises from services or 
marks of deference”, 

5.  naturalattachment, that which "everyone has for his own flesh, a mother 
has for her son, and a man has for his blood relatives" 

6. physical attachment (affectus carnalis), stirred by “a certain bearing of 
the outward person" an attraction which can be towards either virtue or 
“a harmful pleasure" (Spec car 3.38).18 


13  Onthissection see James McEvoy, "Les 'affectus' et la mesure de la raison dans le Livre 111 


on 


du “Miroir”, Collectanea Cisterciensia 55 (1993), 110-25; Damien Boquet, Lordre de l'affect 
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Once distinction of feelings is clear, the point is to establish what use the will 
can make of them. In fact they are not love, but love materializes through them. 
In this the will occupies a crucial position. With the usual subtlety, Aelred 
specifies that the affectus “are the fountainheads or roots of love, as it were, not 
love itself. We do not consider being aroused or stirred by these attachments 
especially praiseworthy if they are good or ruinous if bad ... What we consider 
either useful or harmful is not being moved by these attachments, but rather 
being moved according to these attachments" (Spec car 3.39). 

Then, in a sort of coda, Aelred examines the problem presented by the reac- 
tion due to the physical feeling stirred by the outward appearance. This section 
is not a superfluous appendix, since the start is: “Now I want to explore the 
hidden recesses of my own conscience so that this attachment may not trick 
me" (Spec car 3.43). The least we can say is that he was particularly sensitive 
not only to the spiritual value both of virtue and truth but also to their exterior 
appearance. After saying that "the austerity or affability of the outward person 
should be adjudged as a container either crude or elegant" (Spec car 3.43), he 
concludes that “one more readily notices lesser virtue in a person who is kind 
and joyful, while a greater virtue is less savory in a harsh and austere person" 
(Spec car 3.44). The implicit message is that there is nothing merely physical 
in humankind and that the container has its own importance. His conclusion 
is that “It would be neither surprising nor unreasonable for one to relish more 
delightfully the inward virtue put forward in outward pleasingness, like truth 
presented in beautiful language" (Spec car 3.46). 

The binary inward/outward leads to focus on a crucial hermeneutic binary: 
that between reason and experience. This division is particularly evident in the 
way Aelred draws the map of feelings in their intersection with the building of 
sound and satisfactory relationships. The governing principle in this operation 
is concisely expressed in these terms: "Desire should be directed towards this: 
that we enjoy one another mutually in God (as is fitting) and we enjoy God 
reciprocally in one another. Yet since humans are composed of body and soul, 
our action should certainly keep both in view, insofar as our means makes this 
possible" (Spec car 3.52). In fact, though, things are not so simple, and Aelred 
quickly states the reason: “In our love of God we are really concerned with 
ourselves, and not with him. He is our God and does not need what we have. 
In mutual love, however, since we have a mutual need, we must have concern 
with each other's interests" (Spec car 3.52). 


au Moyen Âge. Autour de l'anthropologie affective d'Aelred de Rievaulx (Caën, France, 
2005), 225—53. See also Damien Boquet, "Affectivity in the Spiritual Writings of Aelred of 
Rievaulx,” 00-00 below. 
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This is the problem! We need one another, and we are called at the same 
time to help one another. In other words, we are always and simultaneously 
helpers who need to be helped. What role do attachments play in this difficult 
work? Aelred exposes his method of discernment in three subsections: (1) how 
each affectus must be interpreted and made use of and how to modulate pas- 
sages from one affectus to another, (2) how to solve conflicts between different 
affectus, and (3) what utility can be retrieved from these affectus in decision 
making when we move toward action. 

It is not necessary to go into much detail here, since the text mainly consists 
of practical advice, to the point that it resembles a book of personal counsel 
from our own time. Let it suffice merely to highlight a general principle trace- 
able everywhere in what Aelred writes. No other section of the Mirror offers 
a better example of the way he constantly combines reason with experience. 
While reason reflects the order dreamed of, experience faces the disorder of 
life; while reason outlines neat boundaries, experience shows how they are 
constantly blurred. The very ambiguity of most feelings requires the interven- 
tion of reason to regulate them (see Spec car 3.59, 61, 62, 63). Fluidity, too, is to 
be seriously taken into account. Feelings are many-sided: this reality requires 
discernment, with due attention paid “to their development and their end" 
(Spec car 3.66). They can and do change, either for better or for worse, a reality 
that demands patience and consideration. No feeling should in principle be 
discarded, not even physical attachment, since it may encourage the appre- 
ciation of inner virtue in a person. Feelings coexist in our soul, and that fact 
is a potential source of conflicts. Since one must make a choice among these 
feelings, it is necessary to have a clear rule of priorities. The list given above 
establishes an order of worth in a descending sequence: spiritual (inspired by 
God), rational, dutiful, natural, physical. In case of conflict it is obvious that the 
higher should be preferred to the lower (Spec car 3.72).4 

At the end of this large section, Aelred is concerned with the utility to 
be sought in attachments, which he views as "goads of love, to desire those 
things which should be loved", and as sources of that sweetness that helps us 
“maintain this love more agreeably, and consequently more diligently" (Spec 
car 3.73). This is exactly what modern psychologists say about the influence of 
feelings in decision making. 

A concluding summary of the discussion of the interplay between feelings 
and relationships, resumed under the theme of caritas ordinata, establishes 


14 Aelred does not consider attachments that are totally and irremediably bad, such as the 
ones stirred by the devil or the irrational one. 
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a web of relationships organized by priorities. Aelred visualizes those 
relationships in the image of the biblical ark (Spec car 3.103-6), with the vari- 
ous categories of people arranged in an ascending sequence of increasing 
proximity, from enemies to friends, up to Jesus himself, who "sits alone in his 
beauty without peer. By his gentleness he keeps all lower creatures in order" 
(Spec car 3.106). 

Mirror ends with a short discussion about the "fruit" of love. Here a distinc- 
tion becomes crucial, that between utility and enjoyment, between uti (to use) 
and frui (to enjoy): 


... Since to enjoy [frui] means to use [uti] something with gladness and 
delight, I think it evident that at present we by no means can enjoy every- 
one, but only a few persons. It seems to me that we can use some people 
for testing, some for instruction, some for consolation, and some for sus- 
tenance. We use our enemies for testing, our teachers for instruction, our 
elders for consolation, and those supplying our needs for sustenance. 
Only those whom we cherish with fond attachment, no matter which of 
these categories they may be in, do we use for sweetness of life and de- 
light of spirit. These [people] we can enjoy even at present, that is, we 
can use them with joy and delight. Wherefore charity can be shown to 
everyone by everyone in this life, as far as the choice and development in 
the action are concerned, but as far as enjoyment is concerned, it can be 
shown to everyone only by a few, or even by no one at all. (Spec car 3.108) 


After such a passage, it is no wonder that Aelred lets his heart explode in a pae- 
an devoted to extolling the beauty of friendship as the summit of enjoyment 
(Spec car 3.108-9). The page moves like a eucharistic anaphora, forming one 
long sentence swelling with the flow of a symphonic poem, in which paradoxi- 
cally intimacy and solemnity go hand in hand, the former encapsulated in im- 
ages, the latter confided to the style. In it the joy of friendship sparkles through 
a constellation of such words as rest, bosom, kiss, embrace, loving breast, medici- 
nal ointment, secret chamber, and bridal chamber. Here the two treatises over- 
lap, so that the conclusion of the Mirror of Charity becomes the introduction 
to the Spiritual Friendship. 


15 See Pierre-André Burton, “Le Miroir de la Charité ou les trois premiers cercles de l'amour" 
Collectanea Cisterciensia 64 (2002), 84-104, and “Le traité sur l'Amitié Spirituelle ou les 
trois derniers cercles de l'amour" Collectanea Cisterciensia 64 (2002), 197—218. 
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Aelred's best-known work is a short treatise in the form of a dialogue among 
himself and three of his monks, in which the great vision of the Mirror of Char- 
ity is translated into a more domestic and familiar conversation, whose tone 
captures the reader from the first sentence: "You and I are here, and I hope 
that Christ is between us as a third" (Spir amic 1.1). This is the realization of the 
picture painted in the final paragraphs of the Mirror, in which a pleasant and 
intimate entertainment solus cum solo celebrates a bond sanctioned by and 
founded on the presence of an essential third one, Christ himself. 

Spiritual Friendship was composed in two distant periods. The first part 
(now Book 1) was started in 1142 following a request of Ivo, a monk of Wardon, 
for whom Aelred also wrote Jesus at the Age of Twelve (1154-55) and with whom 
the first dialogue takes place. After a long period, between 164 and 167, Aelred 
resumed the work at the request of another monk, his secretary and biogra- 
pher Walter Daniel. Books 2 and 3 were composed at Rievaulx, with two new 
interlocutors, Walter and Gratian. 

Unlike Mirror, the treatise on Spiritual Friendship has no patron; we can 
suppose that Aelred felt obliged to answer a personal need. This idea emerg- 
es clearly in the Prologue, whose high confessional tone makes it the best 
introduction to this treatise for at least four reasons. The first is Aelred's 
temperament. He paints himself as an affectively restless teenager, signaling 
the centrality of rest in his hermeneutics of charity. He says he was “wavering 
among various loves and friendships, tossed this way and that". The conflicts 
arose both from his natural need “to be loved and to love" (Spir amic Prol.1) 
and the ignorance of “the law of true friendship" (Spir amic Prol.2). Then— 
second— comes his discovery of Cicero's Laelius (De amicitia), on friendship, 
which he heartily welcomes, finding it "invaluable for the soundness of its 
views, and attractive for the charm of its eloquence [eloquentiae suauitate 
dulcis]|" (Spir amic Prol.2). These words are perfectly in line with what he 
wrote in Mirror, that "truth presented in beautiful language" is more delight- 
ful (Spec car 3.46). 

The third and decisive step is Aelred's conversion. In his meeting with Christ 
whom he discovered in the Scriptures, Aelred says he found that Cicero could 
no longer be his only reference. He does not reject Cicero, however; instead he 
looks for a way to support Cicero's ideas "by the authority of the Scriptures", 
since he now needs matter sweetened “with the honey of the sweet name of 
Jesus" and "seasoned with the salt of the sacred Scripture" (Spir amic Prol.5). 
The fourth, conclusive, step consists in the resolution taken by Aelred to write 
his own book on friendship, that is, “to set down for myself rules [regulas] for a 
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pure and holy love" (Spir amic Prol.6). This decision is only natural, as he had 
been looking for a law (legem), and his appreciation of Cicero had been due 
to his finding in Laelius a model (formula) by which to check and regulate his 
affections. In his own treatise, he presents friendship as both an experience 
deeply spontaneous and satisfying and as a practice with its own "grammar" 
because of the consequences of the Fall and the relative need to restore an 
order, or an image to replace that which sin disfigured. 

The plan Aelred imagines is divided into three little books. In the first he 
says he will study “the nature of friendship and its origin and cause’, in the 
second he proposes to examine “its fruit and excellence" and in the third he 
will show “how and among whom friendship can be kept unbroken to the end" 
(Spir amic Prol.7). 


9.3.1 The Vision of Friendship: Its Nature and Origin (Book 1) 

The program of the first book comes as an answer to Ivo, who wanted to know 
something about spiritual friendship, namely, its nature and value, its source 
and end, whether it can exist among all, and, if not among all, then among 
whom, how it can remain unbroken and “without any troubling disagreement 
reach a blessed end" (Spir amic 1.5). As in any good exposition, Aelred begins 
with the definition of the subject under discussion, which he takes from Ci- 
cero: “Friendship is agreement in things human and divine, with good will 
and charity [rerum humanarum et diuinarum cum beneuolentia et caritate 
consensio |” (Spir amic 1.11). But Ivo cleverly remarks that identical words, such 
as beneuolentia and above all caritas, as used in two different cultures do not 
necessarily express the same meaning. Aelred tentatively explains that “per- 
haps" by charity Cicero means "attachment [affectus] of the spirit", while be- 
nevolence implies carrying this affection out in deed (Spir amic 115). Further 
on the answer is different: "charity ... excludes every vice" while benevolence 
expresses "the delightful awakening within us of the emotion of love" (Spir 
amic 1.47). In any case it must be clear that, as Ivo says, "true friendship cannot 
exist between those who live without Christ" (Spir amic 116). Besides, Aelred's 
thesis has already been established: he has just said that friendship *must be- 
gin in Christ, continue with Christ, and be perfected by Christ" (Spir amic 110). 
Then Aelred analyzes such words as amor, amicus, and amicitia. 


(a) Love (amor) gets the same definition seen in the Mirror, to which Aelred 
himself here refers: it is *an attachment of the rational soul. Through love, 
the soul seeks and yearns with longing to enjoy an object. Through love 
the soul also enjoys the object with interior sweetness and embraces and 
cherishes it once it is acquired" (Spir amic 1.19). 
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(b) A friend (amicus) is then called “the guardian of love or ... a guardian of 
the soul itself" (Spir amic 1.20). Notice the subtle distinction that is hinted 
at here between a "guardian", which a friend is, and a “possessor”, which a 
friend is not. 

(c) Finally, “friendship [amicitia] is that virtue through which by a covenant 
of sweetest love our very spirits are united, and from many are made one.” 
When "true" friendship is a virtue and is eternal (Spir amic 1.21). 


After this exposition it is natural to draw the conclusion that "true friends are 
so few", and Ivo expresses his perplexity by saying that such admirable idea 
of friendship "terrifies" him and he "almost despairs of reaching it" (Spir amic 
1.25). Aelred maintains his ideal but specifies that 


By the law of charity we are ordered to welcome into the bosom of love 
not only our friends but also our enemies. But call friends only those to 
whom we have no qualm about entrusting our heart and all its contents, 
while these friends are bound to us in turn by the same inviolable law of 
loyalty and trustworthiness. (Spir amic 1.32) 


Trust and security appear as a sort of refrain every time Aelred describes a 
relationship of friendship. It is now clear that friendship is a form of charity, or 
a specification of it, indeed a return to Eden (Spir amic 1.51-58), and that there 
cannot be true friendship without its being based on charity; as such it is itself 
a virtue. 

To clarify this point further, Aelred presents a first distinction among three 
forms of friendship, to which he will return in a somewhat modified version in 
the second book: 


(a) The first is carnal friendship, which has no virtue at all. Aroused by phys- 
ical feelings, “it either exhausts itself or disappears into the mist from 
which it was formed" (Spir amic 1.41). 

(b) The second is worldly friendship, which “is begotten of greed for temporal 
goods or for wealth” and “is always marked by fraud and deception” (Spir 
amic 1.42). 

(c) Finally, “the spiritual, which we call true friendship, is desired ... for its 
own natural worth and for the emotion of the human heart, so that its 
fruit and reward is nothing but itself” (Spir amic 1.45). As a virtue, “spiri- 
tual friendship is begotten among the righteous by likeness of life, hab- 
its, and interests, that is, by agreement in things human and divine, with 
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good will and charity" (Spir amic 1.46). Although verbally the same as 
Cicero's definition, it is no longer what Cicero probably meant. 


The second main point of Book 1 (50-71) concerns the origins of friendship; 
Ivo asks whether it originated from nature, chance, necessity, statute, law, or 
practice. Aelred answers in three steps: "nature itself first impressed on human 
minds the feeling of friendship, which experience then developed and the au- 
thority of law finally sanctioned" (Spir amic 1.51, emphasis mine). 

The first two steps are totally innocent and refer to nature before the Fall. 
As God is one, so his creatures tend to unity as by a natural imprinting. This is 
the same tendency to find “rest in company" already illustrated in the Mirror. 
Aelred finds “a kind of love of companionship" even in inanimate nature (Spir 
amic 1.54) and more so in animate life; this is in fact what makes irrational 
animals to behave almost like humans in this respect (Spir amic 1.55). So God 
created the angels in multitudes; for the same reason, “to recommend society 
as a higher blessing" (Spir amic 1.57), he wanted humans not to be alone. At this 
stage charity and friendship coincide. The situation dramatically changed with 
the Fall, which “corrupted the splendor of friendship and charity by introduc- 
ing into the debased morals of mankind contentions, rivalries, hatreds, and 
suspicions" (Spir amic 1.58). 

The Fall is the cause of a break between charity, which demands that “per- 
fect love should be extended even to foes and to perverts’, and friendship, 
which *by natural law lingered among the few righteous" (Spir amic 1.59). This 
separation has a consequence that hints at the healing power of friendship, 
since “among the evils they [the righteous] saw and experienced, they kept 
their peace in the grace of mutual charity" (Spir amic 1.59). The inclination 
towards friendship and society was thus never extinguished among humans, 
with the result that nothing was really pleasant without someone to share it, 
but “the authority of the law sanctioned the friendship that nature had estab- 
lished and use confirmed" (Spir amic 1.61). Aelred devotes the second and third 
parts of the treatise to the search of this moral “law”. 

Concluding the first book, Aelred enriches his idea of friendship by linking 
it with wisdom: "friendship is nothing other than wisdom" (Spir amic 1.66), he 
says, and "in friendship eternity may flourish, truth light the way, and char- 
ity delight" (Spir amic 1.68). No wonder that after this hymn, Ivo ventures to 
hypothesize that, paraphrasing John's “God is charity" it is possible to say that 
"God is friendship". To Ivo's tentatively formulated hypothesis, Aelred, though 
acknowledging that this “is novel indeed", answers, “The rest of that verse 
about charity, however, I surely do not hesitate to attribute to friendship" since 
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“the one who remains in friendship, remains in God, and God in him" (1 John 
416) (Spir amic 1.70). 


9.32 The Excellence of Friendship and among Whom It Can Arise (Book 2) 
The second book, supposedly written some twenty years after the first, makes a 
sort of new start. Another monk, Walter, asks Aelred to continue the talk about 
friendship he began with Ivo now that the notes of the earlier dialogue, which 
the abbot had thought were lost, have been found. Unlike Ivo, a shy and self- 
effacing character to whom Aelred had answered with an encouraging vision 
of friendship, the work presents Walter as a direct and rather impatient man, 
more concerned with facts than with ideas.!6 He asks Aelred to expose “what 
fruit it offers those who cultivate it" (Spir amic 2.8), since, Walter says, "though 
it is really something ... yet if I first could grasp its purpose and rewards, then I 
would seek it more eagerly" (Spir amic 2.8). 

Aelred's answer is not immediate. First he takes up again some themes al- 
ready illustrated in Book 1. He extols the beauty of friendship, its force of per- 
fect harmony between two people, its medicinal value against all sort of evils, 
and its being “a country [patria] for exiles" (Spir amic 2.14), hinting at the feel- 
ing that one has of finding oneself when one finds a friend. But above all he 
reaches the peak of this kind of doxology when he says: "Close to perfection is 
that level of friendship that consists in the love and knowledge of God, when 
one who is the friend of another becomes the friend of God" (Spir amic 2.14). 

Aelred goes on to explain the way to understand why and how friendship 
is "the highest step towards perfection" (Spir amic 2.15) through a sequence of 
three stages. First he establishes the link between charity (which is God) and 
friendship, then he illustrates true friendship by comparing it to false forms of 
it, and finally he describes among whom it can arise: 


(a) Charity and friendship have the same basis, since in both, “whatever 
there is, is holy, unforced, and genuine" (Spir amic 248). Friendship is 
individual in that it adds some qualities of its own: in it ^we join hon- 
esty with kindness, truth with joy, sweetness with good-will, and affec- 
tion with kind action." Moreover, “all this begins with Christ, is advanced 
through Christ, and is perfected in Christ" (Spir amic 2.20). Given this 


16 On the lively portraits of Ivo, Walter, and Gratian, one of the main differences between 
Cicero's Laelius and Aelred's treatise, see my Introduction to Aelredo di Rievaulx, 
L'amicizia spirituale (Milan, 2004), 57-61; J. Stephen Russell, "The Dialogic of Ælred's 
Spiritual Friendship”, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 47.4 (2012), 47-69. 
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principle, Aelred returns to the necessary distinctions to be made in or- 
der to discern when friendship can be viewed as true. 

(b) To distinguish authentic from false kinds of ties, Aelred uses the meta- 
phor of a kiss. He introduces his exposition by remarking that "in a kiss 
two spirits meet, blend, and unite." As a result, *a sweetness of mind 
awakens" (Spir amic 2.23). A kiss means then an exchange of life (spirit/ 
breath) that produces a particular pleasure. In this consists its blessing 
and its ambiguity, especially in the case of physical kiss, which “should be 
offered or accepted only for fixed and honest reasons" (Spir amic 2.24). 
No danger, however, rests in the spiritual kiss, which “is not through a 
touch of the mouth but through the attachment of the heart" (Spir amic 
2.26). But there is a third and higher step, the intellectual kiss (Spir amic 
2.27), by which Aelred means a sort of mystical union, resembling the full 
peace and perfect joy of the third Sabbath described in the Mirror. 


As happens often when Aelred flies very high, one or another of his interlocu- 
tors draws him down to earth with more practical problems. Gratian notes that 
the type of friendship Aelred is talking about “is not common" (Spir amic 2.28), 
and Walter asks that Aelred should set “a firm limit about the lengths to which 
friendship should go" (Spir amic 2.29). Finally Gratian, who seems to be fright- 
ened by the requirements implied in the principle set down by his abbot, asks 
brutally: “What has friendship to do with us, then, since we are less than good?" 
(Spir amic 2.42). Aelred's answer reveals how he can combine the clarity of 
the ideal with the uncertain frontiers of its application: “I call those good who 
within the limits of our mortal life live sober, upright, and godly lives in this 
world [Titus 212], wishing neither to exact anything shameful of another nor, 
if asked, to offer anything shameful" (Spir amic 2.43). 

Walter then intervenes to present another difficulty: if friendship is “a bur- 
den full of care and anxiety, not free from fear but subject to many sorrows" 
(Spir amic 2.45), it would be better to avoid it. Aelred observes that no virtue 
can be acquired without effort, and spiritual friendship is a virtue. The effort 
needed will be abundantly repaid by the grace of friendship itself. Gratuitous- 
ness is the gauge according to which true friendships should be distinguished 
from the false ones. 

Aelred then resumes some distinctions made in Book 1. First he describes 
what he calls “a childish friendship" similar to what he had previously called 
"carnal": “Created by an aimless and capricious attachment ... it should nev- 
er be followed unless reason guides, honesty moderates, and justice rules" 
(Spir amic 2.57). Similar to this relationship but decidedly worse for its object 


m 


and motivation is “the friendship existing between ‘partners in immorality”, 
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a relationship so bad that "it is not deemed worthy of the name of friendship" 
(Spir amic 2.59). A better form, although not really pure, is the friendship ex- 
cited “by esteem for what is expedient" (Spir amic 2.60). Aelred does not reject 
it totally, admitting that it may have some "advantages", such as "counsel in 
uncertainty, consolation in adversity, and other help of this kind" but declares 
that “they should follow, not precede friendship" (Spir amic 2.61), since “the 
benefits follow from the friendship, not friendship from the benefits" (Spir amic 
2.62). Gratuitousness is to be sought from the beginning, against the cupidity 
stirred by the flesh. Thus he exhorts, "let the origins of spiritual friendship have 
first of all the purity of intention, the teaching of reason, and the rein of tem- 
perance" (Spir amic 2.59). On these conditions we may be sure that the goal 
is reached. Quoting Cicero, Aelred says, “we delight not in any blessing won 
through friendship so much as in the true love of a friend" (Spir amic 2.64).!” 


9.33 The Grammar of Friendship (Book 3) 

The third book considers a series of real situations with some rules appended 
to form a sort of grammar for anyone who wants to engage in the experience 
of a positive, good, and satisfying friendship. The grammatical aspect of this 
book emerges from a regular use of numerical sequences. The basic principle 
is placed at the beginning. Love is the source of friendship, but the two do not 
simply coincide. The form of love most advantageous to friendship is the one 
that unites reason with affection, "so that love may be chaste through reason 
and delightful through affection" (Spir amic 3.3). Friendship is a very particular 
form of love. For this reason "not everyone we love should be welcomed into 
friendship, because not all are suitable" (Spir amic 3.6). 

The process Aelred describes as leading to establishing a friendship includes 
three stages: selection, probation, admission, all resulting in “agreement in 
things divine and human with a certain charity and will" (Spir amic 3.8). This 
is Cicero again, now clarified by what Aelred has expounded in the first two 
books. Asked by Gratian whether Sallust's definition of friendship, idem velle 
et idem nolle, "to wish and not wish the same things" can be accepted, Aelred 
answers that this definition too should not be rejected, "certainly not among 
those who have amended their conduct, reformed their lives, and regulated 
their affections" (Spir amic 3.12). This is how pagan culture is absorbed into 
Christianity. 


17 Cicero, "De amicitia" 9.30; “De amicitia," in De senectute, De amicitia, De divinatione, trans. 
William Armistead Falconer Loeb Classical Library (London and Cambridge, MA, 1953), 
103—211. 
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As security is for Aelred the most important aspect of a friendship, we will 
not be surprised to hear that the persons who "should not be lightly chosen for 
friendship" are "the irascible, the fickle, the suspicious, and the verbose" (Spir 
amic 3.14). He says, however, that people with these four temperaments should 
not be excluded a priori, but caution is needed in forming friendship with 
them, because those temperaments directly threaten the qualities paramount 
in a friendship: peace, stability, trust, and security. But Aelred also leaves the 
door open to such people, provided they decide to correct themselves and try 
to do so. It goes without saying that patterns Aelred sets down for selecting 
friends, such as the need for and the possibility of correction, are not unidi- 
rectional: both friends must submit to these operations. After a rather long 
section devoted to the problems posed by the irascible, Aelred deals quickly 
with the other three temperaments. It is slightly ironic that Aelred disposes of 
the verbose in two lines! 

Within the long section on the irascible, Aelred inserts a digression on “five 
vices through which friendship is so wounded as to perish" (Spir amic 3.21). 
Quoting Sirach 22:27 (Vulg), he identifies these vices as upbraiding, reproach, 
pride, disclosing of secrets, and dealing a treacherous wound. These are ac- 
tions in some way connected with the temperaments he is analyzing, since 
they are totally opposite to what he expects from a friend: "love and affection, 
reassurance and joy" (Spir amic 3.51). It suffices to turn these vices to their op- 
posite to see what the virtues of friendship should be: appreciation, meekness, 
humility, respect, and loyalty. 

When the offence has been too serious or no change can be envisaged, then 
friendship ends, Aelred says. But, he goes on, it should not be brutally broken: 
"the change must proceed with some moderation and respect." What disap- 
pears is the familiarity proper to true friendship, that is, interior delight, se- 
curity, and happiness, but "love must not be withheld" (Spir amic 3.52). This 
explanation reminds the reader again that love and friendship do not coincide 
and that “although love can exist without friendship, friendship can never exist 
without love" (Spir amic 3.2). 

The second step before admitting someone as a friend is testing, which de- 
mands a certain time. Four qualities must be tested: "loyalty, right intention, 
discretion, and patience" (Spir amic 3.61). The reasons are again to be found in 
the nature of friendship. Loyalty is the very foundation of security, intention is 
meant to reveal that the expectation can be nothing but friendship itself, dis- 
cretion fills friendship with wisdom and discernment, and finally patience, the 


18 Talking about how he behaved with a friend, Aelred writes: “We tested one another, I mak- 
ing proof of his freedom of utterance and he of my patience" (Spir amic 3.123). 
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nurse of stability, prevents chinks from becoming irreparable breaks. Aelred 
is above all concerned with stability, which is the best flower of a friendly re- 
lationship in that at the same time it gives us the joy of feeling welcome and 
rules out the fear of being abandoned. 

Atthe end of this discussion Aelred strongly insists on patience, which alone 
can warrant stability. Tempering in a way what he has said about the difficul- 
ties of making friends with some problematic people, he writes: “You may 
find in someone you are testing some traits that offend your spirit, ... but you 
should not immediately abandon your intended preference or choice as long 
as a glimmer of hope for improvement remains" (Spir amic 3.74). The two rea- 
sons for being patient in the relationship are the healing power of friendship 
and its being a foretaste of eternity. In fact patience is absolutely necessary to 
assure the duration of a relationship, and this duration is exactly a forecast of 
an everlasting life. To Walter, who again seems to be frightened by the height of 
the proposed ideal, Aelred recalls that, first, “absolutely no life can be pleasing 
without friends" (Spir amic 3.77), and, second, the happiness enjoyed in friend- 
ship anticipates in part the full happiness of heaven, which could be properly 
described as the “city of friendship"!? This description finds a wonderful ren- 
dering in the vision of the cloister full of loving brethren (Spir amic 3.82), too 
idyllic a scene, surely, but Aelred knows how strongly such a vision can en- 
kindle the heart and the mind so that friendship may be perceived as the most 
desirable good in this life. 

Walter's reaction is again one of dismay. He is content with more modest 
forms of friendship, as “to chat and laugh together, to treat each other kindly, 
to read or confer together, to be lighthearted or serious together ...” (Spir amic 
3.85). Aelred does not condemn this type of friendship, which he views as typi- 
cal of *adolescents" (Spir amic 3.87), but it is clear that he aspires to *mount to 
higher realms" on the principle that "because of a kind of likeness the ascent is 
easier from human friendship to friendship with God himself" (Spir amic 3.87). 


9.3.4 Howto Cultivate Friendship: Simplicity, Equality, Respect, Correction 
To translate the vision he has shown into a grammar for daily life, Aelred gives 
a series of wise pieces of advice. The first concerns the need of simplicity and 


19 See Bernard, who says that in heaven “no enemy enters, and no friend goes away" (Ser- 
mones De Diversis 16.7; 19.3, in Sancti Bernardi Opera, (eds.) Jean Leclercq and H.M. Ro- 
chais, SBOp 5 [Rome, 1974, 1977], 93, 109; Bernard of Clairvaux, Monastic Sermons, trans. 
Daniel Griggs [Collegeville, MN, 2016], 96, 113). The idea goes back to Augustine, who says 
that the singing of Alleluia will be happy and secure in heaven, since there “no one will be 
an enemy, and no friend will be lost" (S 256, PL 38:193). 
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transparency, since suspicion is "the poison of friendship" (Spir amic 3.89). An- 
other important point is that equality is needed between friends. "The best 
companion of friendship is respect”, says Aelred, and this is "its greatest or- 
nament" (Spir amic 3.102). This combination of admiration and respect pro- 
duces that quiet sharing that consists in a benign and silent influence on one 
another's behavior. Reminding the reader of what he had said in the lament 
for Simon, Aelred writes: *How often a nod from my friend has dimmed or 
extinguished a flame of wrath lit from inside and about to explode outside!” 
(Spir amic 3.103). 

Even in a perfect and true friendship, however, there are circumstances in 
which the friend should be corrected. In doing this, Aelred shows his well- 
known admirable pedagogical balance. First he says that friends need to be 
praised, and praise is part of the joy of friendship, but he adds that in some cas- 
es they "should not only be warned but even reproved if necessary" (Spir amic 
3.104), and this responsibility is part of the good of friendship. Both praise and 
correction are to be done with moderation. A good rule is that "in correction 
above all avoid anger and bitterness of spirit. Otherwise you may seem to wish 
not to amend a friend so much as to vent your own spleen" (Spir amic 3.106). 
Another form of kindness is called by Aelred “dissimulation”: this consists in 
delaying a correction in consideration of place (not in public, for example), 
time (not when the friend is too agitated), and person (some people are better 
corrected by coaxing, others by severity). This is part of a vision of friendship 
that presents the ideal without ever becoming idealistic. 


9.35 Narration of Two of Aelred's Own Friendships 
The grammar of friendship exposed in Book 3 is finally supplemented by 
Aelred's own experience, exemplified in the stories of two of his friendships. 
It is normally supposed that this first friend is Simon, whose moving lament 
he has confided to the end of Book 1 of the Mirror and a friendship that pres- 
ents a pattern of "equality" the two being the same age and fellow novices, 
a friendship that could not grow to full maturity because of the early death 
of Simon. The second one, described at some length, is with a monk whom 
Aelred says he brought from France “when he was still a boy”, thus giving an 
example of the complete process of friendship (choice, testing, admission). 
Showing again no clear-cut abstract categories, Aelred affirms that "the first 
[friendship] rested for the most part on affection, and the second on rea- 
son, although affection was not lacking in the latter, or reason in the former" 
(Spir amic 3.119). 

These stories, in their very wording, bring to mind many passages both in 
the Mirror and in the Spiritual Friendship. This operation has two functions. 
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On the one hand it proclaims that doctrine can come to life; on the other it 
reveals that life, or experience, is the womb of doctrine, or at least a very im- 
portant part of it. Cicero and Jesus, the Laelius and the gospels, have certainly 
instructed Aelred on how to find the rules for friendship he was looking for, but 
his personal search, prompted by his adolescent turbulence, reappears at the 
end in his experience as a mature man to verify that those rules are good and 
that they can indeed materialize. 


9.3.6 Christ as “First, Fast, Last Friend" (Gerard Manley Hopkins) 
Aelred concludes with two important points. First he returns to the necessary 
connection between the love of a friend and the love of Christ: 


Was that not like the first fruit of bliss, so to love and so to be loved; to 
help and to be helped; and from the sweetness of brotherly love to fly 
aloft towards the higher place in the splendor of divine love, or from 
the ladder of charity now to soar to the embrace of Christ himself, or, 
now, descending to the love of one's neighbor, there sweetly to rest? (Spir 
amic 3.127) 


The metaphor of the ladder is not employed only to figure the spiritual ascent 
but is interpreted as a means to establish a connection so that rest is available 
both in Christ's and in the friend's love, with the interesting suggestion that the 
first needs the second to become, so to speak, real. 

The second point forms the very conclusion of the work and is a return to 
the creational and eschatological meaning of friendship: 


Then, when the fear is dispelled that now fills us with dread and anxiety 
... With the hardship is removed ..., when, moreover, along with death the 
sting of death is removed ..., with salvation secured, we shall rejoice in 
the supreme and eternal good, when the friendship to which on earth we 
admit but few will pour out over all and flow back to God from all, for God 
will be all in all [1 Cor. 15:28]. (Spir amic 3134) 


Here the argument comes full circle. The original vocation of the world, unit- 
ing all beings in the chain of charity but severely hampered by the Fall, will find 
at the end its eschatological realization. In the history of humanity friendship 
is called to keep in our mind the vision of the original project and to provide 
the foretaste of the world to come. Friendship appears as the materialization 
of both memory and hope, a flash of joy and fulfillment turned towards both a 
happy past and a happier future. 
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9.4 Conclusion: Charity and Friendship in the Light of Creation 
and Redemption 


I began this chapter by posing a sort of dilemma: is charity or friendship the 
summit of love? Aelred appears to affirm both things, but there is no contra- 
diction in what he says. I think that these two statements can and should be 
harmoniously combined. The apparent problem may be solved if we consider 
love both in the perspective of the original creation and of the redemption 
after the Fall. The Fall has not completely ruined the nature of humankind, 
which was made in the image and likeness of God, and the Incarnation has 
made the reforming of the image possible again. Both charity and friendship 
have their foundation in love, that is, in God. Set against the background of 
creation theology, friendship is the first natural condition of humanity. This 
fact is experienced in its being gratuitous, restful, and joyful, almost a form of 
pure love, God possessed in us. On the other hand, according to the work of 
redemption necessary after the Fall, charity most makes us the image of God 
because it is a love gratuitously offered even to those who are hostile to us, so 
that God is seen through us. 

Here is where Aelred's wisdom shines. We cannot be inexhaustibly chari- 
table! Friendship as a memory of Eden and a foretaste of Heaven is a powerful 
resource, helping us to love everybody. As such it reinforces faith and hope in 
a loving God, and as such it sustains our effort to make God visible through 
our love for others. Friendship offers that rest without which it would be very 
difficult for us to be always available to the requests of people we do not love 
or who do not love us. 

Charity and friendship, then, are not radically different and are least of all 
totally opposed experiences, but they are two distinct and complementary as- 
pects of the same love. They intertwine and support one another. We may say 
in conclusion that "in a redemption perspective we learn how to reach God 
moving from a sinful condition, while in a creation perspective we learn how to 
enjoy God living within a sinful condition”? It is the glory of Aelred to have 
translated this truth in admirable and fascinating pages, in which his teach- 
ing is presented to us in a wonderful tapestry uniting ideas and images, God's 
word, and Aelred's own experience, and pagan and Christian wisdom, to the 
joy and profit of any reader. 


20 See Pezzini, Translating Friendship, 43. 


CHAPTER 10 

The Sacramentality of Community in Aelred 
Marsha L. Dutton 

10.1 Introduction 


“You and I are here, and the third with us I hope is Christ." With these words 
echoing Jesus' promise in Matthew 18:20, Aelred of Rievaulx begins Spiritual 
Friendship by defining the essence of Christian community as people joined 
in the presence of Christ. The work ends with a reiteration of that promise, 
extending it now to beatitude: 


Thus rising from that holy love with which a friend embraces a friend to 
that with which a friend embraces Christ ... we shall rejoice in the su- 
preme and eternal good, when the friendship to which on earth we admit 
but few will pour out over all and flow back to God from all, for God will 
be all in all 2 


From beginning to end, then, Aelred defines community as sacramental, a 
channel of grace created by God, drawing humans to God and joining them to- 
gether in his presence. In such community God is present and active here and 
now, in a foretaste and anticipation of the fullness of divine love and presence 
that humans will enjoy throughout eternity. In community those who love one 
another in and through Christ join with one another and with him in this time 
and forever. 

The form of Aelred's works reinforces his discussions of community, dra- 
matizing the interaction of friends in conversation with one another and so 
embodying the germ of the community within and of which he writes. Such 
enactments of his argument also appear in the personal address with which 
he begins and often ends his treatises, historical as well as spiritual. By plac- 
ing personal relationship among monks at the heart of most of his works, 


1 Aelred, De spiritali amicitia 11 (hereafter cited as Spir amic), in Aelredi Rievallensis Opera 
Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica (hereafter CCCM 1), (eds.) Anselm Hoste and C.H. Talbot, CCCM 1 
(Turnhout, 1971), 278-350, here 289; Aelred of Rievaulx, On Spiritual Friendship, trans. Law- 
rence Braceland, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, CF 5 (Kalamazoo, 2009), 55 (hereafter cited as CF 5). 

2 Aelred, Spir amic 3.134; CCCM 1:349-50; CF 5:126. 
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hecreates a model of monastic community, a small-scale representation of the 
community begun in creation by God and developing with God at its heart, 
with its members living together in equality, loving one another in God and 
God in one another, and moving together toward an eternity of joy. 

These then are the essential characteristics of communio for Aelred: its ori- 
gin in God's purposeful act in creation, its finding Christ within human friend- 
ship, its participation in God's own unity, and its exercise of the love of God 
and of neighbor. It is fundamentally both interpersonal and sacramental, al- 
ways recalling Paradise and looking toward beatitude. As images of such com- 
munity, he uses biblical figures to model its origin, nature, and development 
and to point to its eternal existence. 


10.2 Aelred's Theology of Monastic Community 


Most of those who have written and spoken on Aelred through the years have 
identified monastic community as the heart of his teaching. Walter Daniel's 
impassioned portrait in the Vita Ailredi of Aelred as abbot of Rievaulx includes 
a lengthy passage on his desire that the monastery be *a mother of mercy", 
turning away no one in need. In support of this goal, Walter calls particular 
attention to Aelred's determination that unhappy monks not leave the monas- 
tery and to his constant availability to its members during his final bedridden 
years.? The great twentieth-century Aelredians found further confirmation of 
Walter's views in Aelred's sermons and treatises. In 1959, in the first of what are 
still too few monographs on Aelred, Amédée Hallier used Aelred's sermons to 
show that the community nature of monastic life was theologically central to 
his teaching: "When, following Aelred's directives, a perfect community spirit 
is achieved, it solves, in a practical way, the problem of two apparent incom- 
patibilities in one and the same heart: namely, a love of neighbor that tends 
to have preferences in the form of friendships, and, at the same time, extends 
itself to include the entire human race.”* Thomas Merton, in his Introduction 


3 Walter Daniel, Vita Ailredi Abbatis Rievall’/The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx 29 (hereafter cited as 
Vita A with chap. number), (ed.) and trans. Maurice Powicke (1950; Oxford, 1978), 37; transla- 
tion repr. as The Life of Aelred of Rievaulx, CF 57 (Kalamazoo, 1994), 117-8 (hereafter cited as 
CF 57, with page numbers). 

4 Amédée Hallier, The Monastic Theology of Aelred of Rievaulx: An Experiential Theology, trans. 
Columban Heaney (Shannon, Ireland, 1969), 146; first published as Un éducateur monastique: 
Aelred de Rievaulx (Pende, France, 1959). 
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to the English translation of Hallier's book, expanded on that idea to show the 
relationship in Aelred's thought between community and contemplative life 
and practice: 


Aelred's pedagogy centers on the formation of the whole man, not as an 
individual but as a member of a community. Monastic theology is before 
all else a theology of community ... For Aelred, the monastic community 
life is simply a life of friendship. The monastic discipline is an educa- 
tion in friendship. Contemplation is not an individual gnostic exploit ar- 
rived at by turning away from everybody else to God: it is a sharing in the 
friendship of God. The love of the monk for his brothers is the ground of 
a common contemplative experience of Christ. Friendship is then not 
an obstacle to some supposed "spiritual perfection": friendship itself is 
Christian perfection.® 


In 1972 Charles Dumont's first article on the subject, "Seeking God in Commu- 
nity according to Saint Aelred" similarly emphasized Aelred's linking of com- 
munity and contemplation: 


Contemplation, because it is essentially the restoration of charity, spon- 
taneously creates an authentic community, and all community worthy 
of that name must be to some small extent contemplative, since that 
contemplation-charity is the principle of unity ... Aelred's teaching is ex- 
tremely precise on this point.® 


In 1977 Dumont returned to this theme in “Personalism in Community accord- 
ing to Aelred of Rievaulx’, arguing that Aelred viewed fraternal charity as the 
essence of religious life and therefore of all community; here he called particu- 
lar attention to Aelred’s focus on the essential relationship between the indi- 
vidual and community." In a 1989 book review he suggested that Aelred might 
better be called “the doctor of community life" than “the doctor of friendship"? 


6 This article was reprinted several times, in English, then French, and then Spanish before 
appearing in a collection of his articles: "Chercher Dieu dans la communauté selon Aelred de 
Rievaulx’, in Une éducation du coeur: La spiritualité de saint Bernard et de saint Aelred, Pain de 
Citeaux, series 3 (Oka, Canada, 1996), 275-308, here 277. 

7 “Le personnalisme communautaire d'Aelred de Rievaulx’, Collectanea Cisterciensia 39 (1977), 
129-48; translated as “Personalism in Community according to Aelred of Rievaulx’, Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 12 (1977), 250—71. 

8 Charles Dumont, review of B.P. McGuire, Friendship and Community: The Monastic Experi- 
ence 350-1250, Collectanea Cisterciensia 51 (1989), 458. 
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In 1997 Gaetano Raciti took Dumont's work a step further, pointing to Aelred's 
insistence that the strong in the community must support the weak.? 

Other scholars have explored the theological and philosophical underpin- 
nings of Aelred's teaching on community. Writing of the incarnational center 
of early Cistercian thought, historian Elizabeth Freeman provided a historical 
and theological context for Aelred's work in her comments on 12th-century 
Cistercians' characteristic emphasis on human experience: 


Since God chose to participate in human history, this endorsed human 
time and human activity by the power of association. This endorsement 
of experience has two important consequences for an investigation into 
Cistercian historiography. It means that, in so far as one can detect a dis- 
tinctive Cistercian spirituality, it is characterized first by its endorsement 
of human experience and second by its resultant emphasis on commu- 
nity life. That is, God is sought through the experiences of others and 
through experiences with others.!? 


Daniel M. La Corte has also focused on the theology at the heart of Aelred's 
work on community, explaining God's grace as charity poured into the human 
soul to pull it from self-interest," and John R. Sommerfeldt in his 2005 study of 
Aelred's anthropology and cosmology concluded that Aelred judged human 
love for self, others, and God not only to perfect the will but also to lead to hu- 
man happiness: "Thus the harmony of the human with the divine, and of each 
human with all others, will sound forth in a music that is for Aelred the perfec- 
tion of human life on earth."? Most recently, Pierre-André Burton has pointed 
to the Christocentric core of Aelred's teaching on friendship: 


... the Aelredian ethic of the relational and affective life ... in the context 
of relationships of friendship, is absolutely inconceivable without that 
Christocentric perspective ... It is ... the almost exclusive objective ... of 
Spiritual Friendship: to show that all human relationships of friendship 


9 Gaetano Raciti, "L'option préférentielle pour les pauvres dans le modéle communautaire 
aelrédien" in S. Aelred de Rievaulx. Le Miroir de la Charité (Journées d'Études), Collectanea 
Cisterciensia 55 (1993), 186—206; repr. "The Preferential Option for the Weak in the Aelre- 
dian Community Model’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 32.1 (1997), 3-23. 

10 Narratives of a New Order: Cistercian Historical Writing in England 1150-1220 (Turnhout, 
2002), 14. In her note to this discussion Freeman cites only Aelredian studies. 

11 ^"Aelred of Rievaulx’s Doctrine of Grace and its Role in the Reformatio of the Soul’, in 
Praise No Less than Charity: Studies in Honor of M. Chrysogonus Waddell, Monk of Gethse- 
mani Abbey, (ed.) E. Rozanne Elder, cs 193 (Kalamazoo, 2002), 175-96. 

12  JohnR.Sommerfeldt, Aelred of Rievaulx: Pursuing Perfect Happiness (New York, 2005), 109. 
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derive their moral legitimacy in being "referred" to Christ, in whom they 
must find their source, their model, and their goal. 


10.3  Aelred’s Biblical Models of Community 


Although Aelred begins his work on friendship and community with the Mat- 
thaean promise of Jesus and embodies his teaching in the conversation of 
present-day monastic friends, he does not explain the beginning of commu- 
nity in human experience, even that created and shaped by Christ's presence. 
Rather, he says, it began in creation itself; it is part of the cosmic order, intend- 
ed by God as an (or perhaps the) essential core of creatureliness and of human 
reality. Aelred's is a tacitly Trinitarian understanding of the universe, designed 
to join all God's creatures in peace and fellowship in a mirroring of God's own 
unity and society. Friendship, he seems to say, is God's image in humankind: 


... Since he so planned it eternally, he determined that peace should guide 
all his creatures and society unite them. Thus from him who is supremely 
and uniquely one, all should be allotted some trace of his unity. For this 
reason, he left no class of creatures isolated, but from the many he linked 
each one in a kind of society ... Finally, when God fashioned the man, to 
recommend society as a higher blessing, he said, it is not good that the 
man should be alone; let us make him a helper like himself 


Thus Aelred declares community to be part of creation, ranging from “a kind of 
love of companionship" in insentient creatures through “a like will and affec- 
tion" among the angels and culminating in human relationship.5 

Aelred uses two biblical models to epitomize such community: Adam and 
Eve, and Mary and Martha. These pairs of friends represent not only the Old 
and the New Testaments but also the exemplification of God's plan for human- 
kind and its realization in human experience after the Fall. As the first two 
humans created by God, Adam and Eve were not only husband and wife but 
also the first friends; they were thus the paradigmatic human community, em- 
bodying the charity and friendship that linked all humans in the time before 
the Fall. Furthermore, the creation of Eve from Adam's side manifested their 
equality: 


13  Pierre-André Burton, Aelred de Rievaulx (10-167): Essai de Biographie Existentielle et Spi- 
rituelle (Paris, 2010), 51. 

14 Spir amic 1.53, 57; CCCM 1:298; CF 5:65, 66. 

15 Spir amic 1.54, 56; CCCM 1:298; CF 5:65-66. 
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Indeed divine power fashioned this helper not from similar or even from 
the same material. But as a more specific motivation for charity and 
friendship, this power created a woman from the very substance of the 
man. In a beautiful way, then, from the side of the first human a second 
was produced, so that nature might teach that all are equal or, as it were, 
collateral, and that among human beings—and this is a property of 
friendship—there exists neither superior nor inferior.!6 


Aelred's second biblical model for community, emphasizing its daily lived 
experience outside Eden, is another pair of people with joined lives, Mary 
and Martha of Bethany. These sisters appear throughout Aelred's works (as 
throughout medieval literature) as representatives of the contemplative and 
active lives and of the dynamic tension between those lives. Additionally how- 
ever, they represent the way their friendship contained Jesus concretely at its 
center. Whereas Aelredus, the abbot-teacher of Spiritual Friendship, must ex- 
press hope for rather than certainty of Jesus' presence with himself and the 
monk Ivo, when as an author Aelred writes about Mary and Martha, he is ex- 
plicit in placing Jesus with them. Expanding their community to three and as 
with Adam and Eve showing it to include both men and women, he adds their 
brother Lazarus in The Formation of Anchoresses, explaining them all as Jesus' 
friends: 


But we must ... come to Bethany, where the most sacred bonds of friend- 
ship [sacratissima foedera amicitiae] are consecrated by the authority of 
our Lord. For Jesus loved Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. There can be no 
doubt that this was on account of the special privilege of friendship 
[specialis priuilegium amicitiae] by which they were more intimately at- 
tached to him. 


In this New Testament exemplar, therefore, Aelred makes Jesus' presence 
among the members of Christian community concrete and actual, with Jesus 
actively a friend among friends. 

In addition to emphasizing the Christ-centered community of Mary, Mar- 
tha, and Lazarus, Aelred creates for the anchoress-audience of Formation a 
community of her own, shaped by memory and faith. Recognizing that the 


16  Spiramic 1.57; CCCM 1:2298-99; CF 5:66. 

17  Aelred of Rievaulx, De institutione inclusarum 31 (hereafter cited as Inst incl), in CCCM 
1:635-82, here 667; “A Rule of Life for a Recluse’, trans. Mary Paul Macpherson, in Aelred 
of Rievaulx: Treatises and Pastoral Prayer, CF 2 (Kalamazoo and Spencer, MA, 1971), 41-102, 
here 85 (hereafter cited as CF 2). 
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anchoress has enclosed herself apart from visible community and fearing that 
social isolation may lead to her forming inappropriate or dangerous bonds 
with visitors to her cell, Aelred creates for her a dispersed virtual community 
composed of small groups of New Testament figures, with Jesus always at the 
center. The figures whom Aelred invites her to join as she learns to love Jesus 
are all among those who already love him: his friends and worshippers, includ- 
ing not only the three of Bethany but also the magi who worship at Jesus' crib, 
those who let the paralyzed man down for Jesus's healing, Mary Magdalen, and 
above all Jesus' mother, Mary. Repeatedly Aelred encourages the anchoress, 
“go up with your most sweet Lady”, "take shelter in the inn with her”, “join the 
Mother", “with that most precious sinner approach his feet”, “draw near to the 
Cross with the Virgin Mother and the virgin disciple”, and “do not fail to keep 
Magdalen company”.!® He urges her to have images of both Mary and John on 
her altar as models in her worship of Jesus and imaginatively to join John at 
Jesus’ side at the Last Supper.!9 

In exploring the nature of community as experienced after the Fall, Aelred 
emphasizes the tension between active service and contemplative seeking, the 
effort to achieve a balance between love of neighbor and love of God, between 
the ministry that members must offer Jesus in his human need and their long- 
ing to immerse themselves entirely in his presence and teaching. Like other 
12th-century Cistercians, Aelred insists that members of Christian community 
must be spiritually attentive to the words and spirit of Christ as well as physi- 
cally attentive to the needs of their neighbors, who are the members of his 
body: “By no means should you neglect Mary for the sake of Martha, nor again 
Martha for the sake of Mary. For if you neglect Martha, who will feed Jesus? If 
you neglect Mary, what benefit will it be to you that Jesus entered your house 
since you have tasted nothing of his sweetness?”2 Members of communities 
must thus, he repeatedly says, combine their love of Christ with their love of 
one another in an alternating balance, seeking contemplative joy but always 
returning to their obligation to one another. 

Throughout his spiritual works Aelred returns to the struggle it requires to 
attain this balance, with Jesus himself as the model in Jesus as a Boy of Twelve. 


18 Inst incl 29, 31; CCCM 1:663, 664, 671, 672; CF 2:81, 82, 83, 90, 91. 

19  Instincl 26, 31; CCCM 1:659, 668; CF 2:73, 87. 

20  Aelred, Sermon 19.21 (hereafter cited as S); Sermones 1-XLVI, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 
2A (Brepols, 1989), 151 (hereafter cited as CCCM 2A); Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Ser- 
mons: The First Clairvaux Collection, Sermons One-Twenty-Eight, trans. Theodore Berkeley 
and M. Basil Pennington, CF 58 (Kalamazoo, 2001), 270 (hereafter cited as CF 58). 
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Having guided his audience to join Jesus imaginatively in the essential stages 
of the first twelve years of his life, from his birth through his growth in the 
virtues and finally his arrival at the age of twelve in the temple—at contem- 
plative vision—he ends the work with Joseph (identified as Jesus' nutritius or 
foster-father) and Mary's finding Jesus and taking him home to Nazareth. Here 
too he directs the contemplative seeker to follow Jesus as he descends from the 
temple to the everyday life of serving others: 


... our foster-father I would interpret most readily as the Holy Spirit, and 
nothing is better fitted to serve us as our mother than charity. These ... 
refresh us with the milk of twofold affection: love, that is, for God and 
for neighbor ... These by the eternal law command us not wholly to ne- 
glect the contemplation of God for the sake of our neighbor's welfare, nor 
again to neglect our neighbor's welfare for the delights of contemplation 
... For often when we lay to one side all business to give ourselves to in- 
terior meditation or to private prayer, if we linger in such delights longer 
than is good for those under our care, the Spirit intervenes and charity 
prompts us. We suddenly remember the weak and take thought for this 
one in distress ...?! 


Similarly in Formation, even while urging the anchoress not to engage in such 
ministries as teaching children or giving alms, Aelred offers her a way to bal- 
ance her life between service and contemplation: 


What good then will you be able to do to your neighbor? Nothing is more 
valuable, a certain holy man has said, than good will. Let this be your of- 
fering. What is more useful than prayer? Let this be your largesse. What 
is more humane than pity? Let this be your alms. So embrace the whole 
world with the arms of your love ... In your love take them all to your 
heart, weep over them, offer your prayers for them ...?? 


Aelred also insists that it is necessary that members live in unity rather than 
parceling out these essential roles among members of the community, with 
some praying and others working: 


21 De Iesv Pvero Dvodenni 30, in CCCM 1247-78, here 276-77; Jesus at the Age of Twelve 30, 
trans. Theodore Berkeley, in Treatises [and] Pastoral Prayer, CF 2 (Kalamazoo, 1971), 1-39, 
here 37. 

22 Inst incl 28; CCCM 1:661—62; CF 2:78. 
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Realize, brothers, that never in this life should these two women be 
separated. When the time comes when Jesus is no longer poor or hun- 
gry or thirsty or able to be tempted, then Mary alone— that is, spiritual 
activity—will occupy the whole of this house—that is, our soul. Saint 
Benedict saw this, or rather the Holy Spirit in Saint Benedict. That is why 
he did not say and decree that we be intent only on lectio, like Mary, and 
work, like Martha, but he commended both to us, allotting certain times 
to Martha's work and certain times to Mary's work.?3 


To make this point even more explicit he identifies the two sisters of Bethany 
as living undivided in the person of Mary: 


These two activities were perfectly present in the Blessed Mary, our Lady. 
The fact that she carried him and fled with him into Egypt—all this per- 
tains to physical activity. But that she treasured all these words, ponder- 
ing them in her heart, that she meditated on his divinity, contemplated 
his power, and savored his sweetness—all this pertains to Mary.?4 


So Aelred uses New Testament models of Mary and Martha to represent the life 
of community not only in shared life and in their attachment to Jesus but also 
in the inclusion within that life of both love of God and love of neighbor, both 
service to others and devotion to God. Friendship and the community that 
emerges from friendship is more than life together, more than affection; it in- 
corporates both a common concern for others and a common search for God. 


10.4 From Two or Three to Thousands 


While Aelred provides numerous biblical models for communities of two or 
three, he also offers a biblical example of the expansion of such intimate com- 
munities into larger assemblages. In Spiritual Friendship Aelredus explains the 
early church as described in Acts 4:32 as comprising many pairs of friends and 
calls attention to the way these pairs reached beyond themselves to include 
many others: 


Ishall readily present you not with three or four but with a thousand pairs 
of friends ready to die for each other, thanks to their mutual trust ... you 
would agree that those people excelled in the virtue of true friendship of 


23 $19.22; CCCM 2A:151; CF 58:270. 
24 $19.23; CCCM 2A:152; CF 58:270. 
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whom it was said that the multitude of believers was of one heart and 
one soul.?5 


Monastic community too, Aelred indicates, begins in the intimate friendships 
of a few but then grows to include many. In a sermon for the Feast of All Saints, 
he speaks of the way individuals become part of a whole, bound together in a 
unity and equality that approaches that of the angels: 


Each one of you before coming here had a single soul that was wholly 
yours. You have been converted to God, and behold, the Holy Spirit, the 
fire from heaven, that our Lord has sent upon the earth and would see 
kindled, has reached your hearts, has reached your souls, and out of all 
your hearts and souls has made one heart and one soul ... [Angels] have 
among themselves such unity and concord that although there are supe- 
riors and inferiors, yet, through this unity and concord, what belongs to 
each individually belongs to all in all and what belongs to all belongs to 
each. All of this is in the community [societate], albeit not as perfectly [as 
among the angels ].26 


At the same time, reiterating his view that in practice the community begins 
with people in twos or threes, intimately sharing their thoughts and so be- 
coming one in spirit and expanding into a larger body, Aelred regularly shows 
friends stepping apart from the larger community for time together. The first 
book of Spiritual Friendship begins with the monk Ivo separating himself from 
the "crowd [turba] of brothers" in order to talk alone with the abbot, who 
identifies himself as Ivo's friend: “open your heart now and pour whatever you 
please into the ears of a friend.”2” Later in the work two other monks, in a dif- 
ferent monastery, join the abbot to resume the earlier conversation; in this case 
they are one another's friends instead of the abbot's, as the monk Walter first 
declares and then expounds in one of the work's most memorable portraits of 
human friendship, though Aelredus is clear that theirs is not yet the highest — 
spiritual—friendship that is the core of true community: 


For me and Gratian here, the friendship Augustine describes is sufficient: 
to chat and laugh together, to treat each other kindly, to read or con- 
fer together, to be lighthearted or serious together, to disagree at times 


25  Spiramic1.28; CCCM 1:293-94; CF 5:60. 

26 S 26; CCCM 24:220; CF 58:367-68. 

27 Spir amic 11; CCCM 24:289; CF 58:55; see Ambrose, De officiis, (ed.) and trans. Ivor 
J. Davidson, 2 vols. (Oxford, 2001), 31129, 132, 136. 
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but without rancor as anyone might argue with himself, and through 
disagreement now and then to give sparkle to the countless times we 
agree, to share in turn our experience in teaching or learning, to long for 
each other anxiously when absent, and gladly to welcome one another's 
return.28 


Aelredus explains that this kind of friendship is carnal, “belonging to adoles- 
cents, as were Augustine and his young friend’, but he also says that it may be 
“a kind of first step toward a holier friendship”? so calling attention to the 
dynamic nature of friendships and the way that such immature relationships 
can grow into spiritual communion with God. He exemplifies the importance 
of such friendships when in both Mirror and Friendship his narrators speak of 
their own monastic friendships. He also calls attention to the fact that even 
flawed friendships may lead to God when Walter and Gratian ask Aelredus 
about some of his current friends whose behavior conflicts with his warnings 
about those who do not make good friends.?? Ultimately, Aelredus says, spiri- 
tual friendship leads to the embrace of Christ: “Thus praying to Christ for a 
friend and desiring to be heard by Christ for a friend, ... somehow touching the 
sweetness of Christ nearby, one begins to taste how dear he is and experience 
how sweet he is.”3! 

It is thus no accident that in writing of the early church Aelred refers to it as 
made up of “many hundreds of pairs of friends”: the community as he under- 
stands it in postlapsarian human experience begins with personal friendships, 
among people who are able without anxiety to open their hearts freely to one 
another, friends in their total confidence in and openness to one another.?? 
Further, he insists that the monastic community of the present day is the true 
successor of the paradisiacal reality of friendship seen in the creation of Adam 
and Eve. In a sermon on the Annunciation, he muses on the continuity be- 
tween those two communities: “The peace of the cloister is a physical paradise, 
even more beautiful, it seems to me, than that paradise in which Adam was 
placed, and not inferior to it ... I think this paradise, as much by its fruitfulness 


28  Spir amic 3.85; CCCM 1:335; CF 5:109. 

29  Spir amic 3.87; CCCM 1:335-36; CF 5:109. 

30 Spec car 1:98-114; CCCM 1:56-65; CF 17147—59; Spir amic 3.67; CCCM 1:330; CF 5303; Spir 
amic 3.33-37; CCCM 1:323-24; CF 5:96. 

31 Spir amic 3.133; CCCM 1:349; CF 5125-26. 

32  Aelred repeatedly quotes Ambrose on this point; see my article, “A Model for Friendship: 
Ambrose's Contribution to Aelred of Rievaulx's Spiritual Friendship", The American Bene- 
dictine Review 64.1 (2013), 39-66. 
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as by its spiritual beauty, is preferable to that from which the first man was 
cast out." 33 

In the last decade of life, in Spiritual Friendship, Aelred returned to the idea 
of the monastic community as a recollection of Paradise, that place where God 
created human community. Now he looked even more closely at the individual 
members of the community, recognizing himself (in the voice of the fictional 
Aelredus) as part of it: 


The day before yesterday, as I was walking the round of the cloister of the 
monastery, the brethren were sitting around forming as it were a most 
loving crown. In the midst, as it were, of the delights of paradise with the 
leaves, flowers, and fruits of each single tree, I marveled. In that multitude 
of brethren I found no one whom I did not love, and no one by whom, 
I felt sure, I was not loved. I was filled with such joy that it surpassed all 
the delights of this world.34 


Community, then, begins for Aelred in the mutual love of two or three indi- 
viduals who preserve within themselves God's love of society and plan for its 
realization among his creatures. But it does not stop there. Instead it develops 
and expands. In fact, he says, this expansion is the reality of friendship, "that 
virtue by which spirits are bound by ties of love and sweetness, and out of 
many are made one.”35 


10.5 Community as Sacrament 


Because according to Aelred Christian community originated in God's 
determination that “all should be allotted some trace of his unity"? it is of its 
essence sacramental. Indeed, especially in Spiritual Friendship, Aelred repeat- 
edly defines community as a channel of grace that leads humans in this life 
to the knowledge and love of God in spirit and in the flesh of Christ, and to 
eternal friendship in beatitude with the trinitarian God. 

Aelred's insistence that friendship is part of the order of creation, that the 
first humans were also the first friends, and that one aspect of their creation 
in God's image is their participation in his unity means that such friendship, 


33 S 59.25; CCCM 2B:125-26. 

34 Spir amic 3.82; CCCM 1:334; CF 5:108. 
35 Spir amic 1.21; CCCM 1:292; CF 5:59. 
36 Spir amic 1:53; CCCM 1:298; CF 5:65. 
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like all sacraments, is not merely a foretaste of beatitude but its experience 
in the present, however briefly and incompletely. So that highest of human 
friendships that Aelred calls spiritual friendship connects the friends directly 
to mystical love and knowledge of Christ now, with Christ present within the 
friendship. 

Early in the second book of Spiritual Friendship Aelredus restates this 
theme: "close to perfection is that level of friendship that consists in the love 
and knowledge of God, when one who is the friend of another becomes the 
friend of God, according to the verse of our Savior in the Gospel: J shall no 
longer call you servants but friends [John 1535]."?? He goes on to explain not 
only more about the nature of that friendship but also about its inseparability 
from Christ: 


In friendship, then, we join honesty with kindness, truth with joy, sweet- 
ness with good will, and affection with kind action. All this begins with 
Christ, is advanced through Christ, and is perfected in Christ. The ascent 
does not seem too steep or too unnatural, then, from Christ's inspiring 
the love with which we love a friend to Christ's offering himself to us 
as the friend we may love, so that tenderness may yield to tenderness, 
sweetness to sweetness, and affection to affection. 

Hence a friend clinging to a friend in the spirit of Christ becomes one 
heart and one soul with him [Acts 4:32]. Thus mounting the steps of love 
to the friendship of Christ, a friend becomes one with him in the one kiss 
of the spirit. Sighing for this kiss, one holy soul cried out, let him kiss me 
with the kiss of his mouth ?? 


Here as in all his works Aelred proclaims that human friendships reflect the 
reality and endurance of God's image. Further, when humans love one another 
in Christ, that union begins with Christ and comes to perfection with Christ in 
beatitude, ^when the friendship to which on earth we welcomed but few will 
pour out over all and flow back to God from all, for God will be all in all.”39 
This emphasis on the origins of human relationships in creation, on the 
place of God at the center of human community, and on the way in which such 
communities lead their members to beatitude is central to all of Aelred's spiri- 
tual teaching. For while he often wrote for the benefit of individual Christians 


37 Spir amic 2.14; CCCM 1:305; CF 5:74. 
38 Spir amic 2.20-21; CCCM 1:306; CF 5:75. 
39 Spir amic 3.134; CCCM 1:349—50; CF 5:126. 
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of all sorts, including monks, solitaries, clergy, and lay people,*? he sought al- 
ways to explain the way in which Christians might live and work together in 
and through Christ, in this life praying to him through their love for one an- 
other while also serving one another as members of his body and coming at 
last to feast together with him. 

In this understanding of human relationship as sacrament lies Aelred's es- 
sential statement of the nature of Christian communio. For Aelred defines the 
communion of Christians both inside and outside the monastery as their re- 
lationship with one another and with God. The community that began in God 
and was made manifest in Eden must continue with God at its center. When 
Abbot Aelredus speaks to Ivo, proclaiming Christ's presence with and between 
them, he not only quotes Jesus' words from Matthew but perhaps also recalls 
the disciples on the road to Emmaus, who while talking about Jesus found him 
among them.^! Later in the work, while explaining spiritual friendship to Wal- 
ter and Gratian, Aelred insists that *one must lay a solid foundation for spiri- 
tual love ... That foundation is the love of God, to which everything must be 
referred"? 

One of the most famous (and most regularly misrepresented) passages from 
Spiritual Friendship insists on this connection between friendship and God 
while carefully differentiating friendship from charity. Ivo, trying to under- 
stand his teacher's explanation of friendship, naively asks whether it would be 
correct to say that God is himself friendship. Aelredus answers firmly, reject- 
ing (though perhaps regretfully) the idea: "this is novel indeed and lacks the 
authority of the Scriptures." But, he goes on to explain, a different truth comes 
close: “the one who remains in friendship remains in God, and God in him"? 
As the author of the work, then, Aelred attempts to ensure that his audience 
avoid the logical error toward which his treatment of friendship may have led 
them, emphatically distinguishing between the Johannine identification of 
God as love, caritas, and his own claim for friendship, amicitia, as the post- 
lapsarian image of that same caritas in God's creatures.*4 


40 See John R. Sommerfeldt, Aelred of Rievaulx: On Love and Order in the World and the 
Church (New York, 2006). 

41 For this suggestion see J. Stephen Russell, “The Dialogic of Aelred's Spiritual Friendship’, 
Cistercian Studies Quarterly 471 (2012), 47-70, here 53. 

42 Spir amic 3.5; CCCM 1:89; CF 5:89. 

43 Spir amic 1.70; CCCM 1:301; CF 5:69. 

44 The attractiveness of the idea that God may be identified with friendship and the power 
of Ivo's phrasing appear in the use of the phrase by several of the most distinguished Ael- 
redian scholars. Both Hallier and Squire titled chapters in their books “God is Friendship" 
(Squire placed his title in quotation marks, inaccurately indicating a direct quotation 
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While Aelred's overall treatment of the sacramentality of community con- 
tains significantly original elements, it of course builds on the thought of his 
great predecessors. Ambrose, for example, provided Aelred the understanding 
that friends are bound together by openness and emotional intimacy, the trust 
that allows them to open their hearts to one another and to share in all ways 
equally. Further, Ambrose explained this intimacy as God's own design for hu- 
man friendship, exemplified by Jesus in his relationship with both his Father 
and his disciples: 


God himself makes us his friends .... “I have called you friends,” Jesus 
says, "because I have made known to you everything that I have heard 
from my Father" [John 1515]. A friend hides nothing, then, if he is true: 
he pours out his heart, just as the Lord Jesus poured out the mysteries of 
the Father.^5 


Ambrose also traced the origins of human friendship to Paradise, with God 
placing “the spirit of good will" in the man and the woman, * though he did not 
go on to identify that spirit as either friendship itself or asa trace of God's unity. 
In fact Ambrose considered friendship merely a facet of human relationship, 
not apparently one that drew or linked humans to God. It was up to Aelred to 
integrate Ambrose's view of the divine origins of friendship and the human 
intimacy that characterized it into a coherent theological understanding. 
Augustine also defined Christian friendship as founded in God and shaped 
by God's love, defining the friendship that will not end as that established in 
God: "No friends are true friends unless you, my God, bind them fast to one 
another through that love which is diffused in our hearts by the Holy Spirit.’4” 
It is thus at this point not a difference of concept but of degree that divides 
Augustine and his twelfth-century follower. For Augustine too, friendship be- 
gins in God and continues in God, and God's love in the Holy Spirit creates and 
preserves human friendship, communio. Aelred finally transcends Augustine, 
however, in declaring the friendship itself to be not only created by God and 
preserved by God but above all a channel of God's grace, leading friends to 


from Aelred), and Jean Leclercq wrote, “God is friendship, Aelred of Rievaulx was able to 
say" (Hallier, Monastic Theology, 25; Squire, Aelred, 98; Jean Leclercq, “Friends and Friend- 
ship in the Monastic Life" Cistercian Studies 24.4 [1989]: 292-300, here 298). 

45 Ambrose, De officiis 3.22.136. 

46 Ambrose, De officiis 1.32.169. 

47 Augustine, Confessions 4.4.7; St. Augustine's Confessions, trans. William Watts, 2 vols., Loeb 
Classical Library no. 26 (Cambridge, 1989), 1158-59. 
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love themselves in him and, through prayer for their friend, to enter Christ's 
embrace and proceed to an eternity of life with Christ and with one another. 
This departure from Augustine's understanding of friendship as limited and 
limiting, a probable barrier to fully loving God, is one of Aelred's greatest con- 
tributions to the theology of Christian community. 

Aelred thus departs from both Ambrose, who showed him the intimacy in- 
herent in true friendship but failed to go beyond human experience, and Au- 
gustine, who required that friends leave their friends behind to love God alone. 
Finding a middle way between the two, Aelred insists that spiritual friendship 
is itself a step toward transcendence, leading directly to the love and knowl- 
edge of God in this life and in all eternity. Both here and in eternity, he says, 
one need not choose between the friend and God but may love the two at once, 
in divine unity and beatitude. Indeed, he says, "friendship is a step toward the 
love and knowledge of God.”48 Further, though human friendship is character- 
ized by interruption and pain, such interruption is only temporary; the broken 
conversation of this world will resume in the next, for friendship here is al- 
ready a participation in God's unity and a foretaste of that unity. 

Aelred enunciates this sacramental understanding of God's presence with- 
in the community allegorically in one of his early sermons for the Feast of 
Saint Benedict.^? Here he interprets the community to the listening monks as 
a model for their relationship with God and in fact the holy place in which 
God travels today and dwells forever: “You, my brothers, are the tabernacle of 
God ... As the Apostle says: 'Holy is the temple of God which you are' [1 Cor 
317]. A temple, because the Lord will reign forever in you. Yet still a tabernacle, 
because he is on pilgrimage in you, he hungers in you, he thirsts in you."5? Now, 
however, Aelred moves chronologically backward to develop the image of the 
completed tabernacle with a sharper focus on the community itself. By carry- 
ing one another, he says, the brothers construct that tabernacle within which 
God travels: 


For each one of us has his unique gift from God, one this but another that [1 
Cor 7:7]. One person can make an offering of more work; another, more 
vigils; another, more fasting; another, more prayer; and another, more lec- 
tio or meditation. From all these offerings let one tabernacle be made... in 


48  Spiramic 2.18; CCCM 1:306; CF 5:74. 

49  Chrysogonus Waddell discerned that these sermons were written before 1147, while 
Aelred was abbot of Revesby (“The Hidden Years of Aelred of Rievaulx: The Formation of 
a Spiritual Master’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 41.1 [2006], 51-63). 

50  S 8.4, 10; CCCM 24:65-66, 67; CF 58:148, 150. 
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his caring way God's dealing with us causes each person to need the other 
and to have in the other what each does not possess in himself ... There- 
fore each belongs to all and all belong to each.5! 


The tension between service and prayer that Aelred elsewhere shows in the 
joined lives of Mary and Martha appears here as contributing to the building 
of the community, with the differences among the strengths of the members 
not dividing them but given by God as a contribution to their interdependence 
and so guaranteeing God's constant presence among them. For Aelred the two 
great commandments are always one: it is never necessary to choose between 
loving God and loving neighbor, because in loving and serving the neighbor 
one builds a community within which God lives and travels on the way to the 
eternal fatherland. 

Echoes of Aelred's insistence on human friendship as sanctifying, leading 
in all its temporality to the knowledge and love of God, appear throughout 
his works, for Aelred is the most confidently incarnational of the Cistercian 
fathers, the most certain that humankind in all its flawed mortality has been 
redeemed in the flesh by the human Christ. He occasionally even breathes 
what sounds like irritated impatience toward those who cannot recognize 
God's grace in human relationships, who do not understand the sacramental 
principle. So in On the Soul he digresses to attack the Albigensian condemna- 
tion of marriage and rejection of the eucharist and baptism, directly associat- 
ing such rejection of these sacraments with denial of the resurrection of the 
body: "Since it is by these three sacraments that not only the soul but the body 
also is sanctified and by these mysteries is prepared for future glory, is it to be 
wondered at that they who deny the resurrection of the body would also deny 
the sanctification of the body?”52 

Like marriage, eucharist, and baptism, friendship prepares the soul and 
body for future glory, Aelred insists—with Christ at its heart and leading fi- 
nally to the eternal love and knowledge of God. Christ, present from the begin- 
ning and awaiting "the fullness of all things in the life to come”, makes himself 
known in the present as the members of the community participate in the 
unity of God. Thus God is not only at the beginning of creation and of friend- 
ship and in the development of the friendship, nor is he only promised to be 


51 S 8.4, 9, 10; CCCM 24:65-66, 67; CF 58:148, 149-50. 

52  Aelred, De anima 1.60; in Aelredi Rievallensis Opera Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, (eds.) Anselm 
Hoste and C.H. Talbot, CCCM 1 (Turnhout, 1971), 683-754, here 704; Aelred of Rievaulx, 
Dialogue on the Soul, trans. C.H. Talbot, CF 22 (Kalamazoo, 1981), 66. 
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known in the far-away life to come, but he may be known now, in the present 
day, within the human experience of friendship itself: 


This is that great and wonderful happiness we await. God himself acts to 
channel so much friendship and charity between himself and the crea- 
tures he sustains, and between the classes and orders he distinguishes, 
and between each and every one he elects, that in this way each one may 
love another as himself. By this means each may rejoice over his own hap- 
piness as he rejoices over his neighbor's. Thus the bliss of all individually 
is the bliss of all collectively, and the sum of all individual beatitudes is 
the beatitude of all together.5? 


And it leads not only eventually to that friendship, but into its experience in 
the present, for, Aelred says, when those bound by spiritual friendship pray for 
one another, they enter even now into the embrace of Christ: 


10.6 


Thus praying to Christ for a friend and desiring to be heard by Christ for 
a friend, we focus on Christ with love and longing. Then sometimes sud- 
denly, imperceptibly, affection melts into affection, and somehow touch- 
ing the sweetness of Christ nearby, one begins to taste how dear he is and 
experience how sweet he is.54 


Christian Friendship? 


Aelredian scholars have consistently read Spiritual Friendship in this way, 
as sacramental, leading to the knowledge and experience of God in this life 
and the next, most immediately through the presence of Christ between the 
friends, within the community.% They have therefore naturally, unhesitatingly, 
considered the spiritual friendship that Aelred describes between individuals 
and within community as Christian friendship—and with good reason. The 
narrator of the Prologue recalls having been dissatisfied with Cicero's discus- 
sion of friendship, as with other works “not honeyed with the honey of the 


53 
54 
55 


Spir amic 3.79; CCCM 1:333; CF 5307. 

Spir amic 3.133; CCCM 1:349; CF 5:126. 

Dumont insisted on this point, stating that recognizing “the theological, ‘sacramental, 
significance that Aelred attributes to Christian and monastic friendship" is necessary for 
areal comprehension of Aelred's teaching (Review, 458). 
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sweet name of Jesus^56 and he later echoes this concern in the voice of Ivo: 
"since the day when the mellifluous name of Christ claimed my affection for 
itself, whatever I read or hear, however subtly argued, has neither flavor nor 
light without the salt of heavenly letters and the seasoning of that most sweet 
name:.'5? Similarly the Matthaean echo of the first sentence of book one, as 
well as the insistent repetition throughout the work that "friendship must be- 
gin in Christ, continue with Christ, and be perfected by Christ”, drives home 
the work's insistence on human community as centered in Christ.58 

It is thus no wonder that scholars have accented this theme by using the 
phrase "Christian friendship" to define the human community that Aelred cre- 
ates. C.H. Talbot gave the title Christian Friendship to his 1942 translation of De 
amicitia spirituali? and Charles Dumont wrote, “if one searches for a doctri- 
nal work on Christian friendship, ... there is no work, no finished writing in all 
of Christian literature which is more to the point than Aelred's treatise."60 

They are certainly correct: clearly Aelred is writing of Christian friendship. 
And yet, and yet— 

Several times in Spiritual Friendship Aelred implies that the sacramental hu- 
man community within which God is found may not be restricted to Christians. 
When he identifies friendship as part of the created order, he is explicit and 
insistent in saying that God placed his unity in all his creatures, and especially 
in the first human beings. And although he acknowledges that in the Fall the 
original identity between charity and friendship dissolved, as “cupidity crept in 
and let private gain supplant the common good"! he never suggests that God 
at that point or later distinguished between the faithful and the unfaithful by 
removing himself from them. Further, he specifies that after the Fall friendship 
“by natural law lingered among the few righteous", without suggesting the righ- 
teous to be limited to believers, either before or after the incarnation and resur- 
rection.8? Again, in a discussion with Gratian about the origins of friendship, 
Aelredus makes the same kind of point, again without limiting his reference to 


56 Spir amic Prol.5; CCCM 1:288; CF 5:54. Just as Aelred leans heavily elsewhere on Augus- 
tine's narrative of his youthful experiences, here he echoes Augustine's words about Ci- 
cero's now-lost Hortensius: "this only held me back, that the name of Christ was not there" 
(Confessions 3.4; Watts, trans., St. Augustine's Confessions, 1:13). 

57 Spir amic 1.7; CCCM 1:290; CF 5:56—57. 

58  Spir amic 110; CCCM 1:291; CF 5:57. 

59 Christian Friendship by S. Aelred of Rievaulx, trans. Hugh Talbot (London, 1942). 

60 Charles Dumont, “L'amitié spirituale d'Aelred de Rievaulx’, in Une éducation du coeur, 
349-73, here 351. 

61 Spir amic 1.58; CCCM 1:299; CF 5:67. 

62 Spir amic 1.59; CCCM 1:299; CF 5:67. 
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Christians: "it can rise among the good and progress among the better, but be 
consummated only among the perfect ... it rises and grows from an esteem for 
another's virtue.”®3 Nothing here requires that the righteous or good or perfect 
be the faithful; God's unity, his image, apparently still resides in them. 

It is possible of course to reject the universalist implications of these pas- 
sages by arguing that as a 12th-century monk Aelred simply assumed good 
people, or at least the perfect, to be Christian. Indeed Hallier says as much in 
his chapter "God is Friendship": "The Abbot of Rievaulx cannot conceive man 
except in relation to God."6^ But Aelred seems to anticipate and reject this ar- 
gument by raising the question himself, or at least by allowing Ivo to ask it. Try- 
ing to explain friendship to Ivo, Aelredus offers Cicero's definition: "Friendship 
is agreement in things human and divine, with good will and charity."65 But 
Ivo accepts the definition grudgingly, objecting that it does not seem to limit 
friendship to Christians: ^I admit that for me this definition would be satisfying 
enough, if I did not suspect that it suited not only pagans [ethnicis] and Jews 
but also unjust Christians [iniquis Christianis]. I also admit my conviction that 
true friendship cannot exist between those who live without Christ."66 

Here Aelred has without provocation or necessity raised the issue. It is 
not as though, he seems to say, he has failed to notice that his reliance on 
Cicero (whom Ivo in his immediately previous comment called "that pagan 
[ethnicus]"87) and his later identification of true friends in terms of their virtue 
cast ambiguity on the question of the restriction of virtue, righteousness, and 
indeed friendship to Christians. How indeed can God be understood to dwell 
within the friendships of pagans and Jews—of those who live without Christ? 

But Aelredus—and his creator, Aelred the author— pass up this opportuni- 
ty to provide clarity with either a yes or a no to Ivo's implied question. Instead 
Aelredus suggests that he will perhaps return to this difficult point: 


Later on it will become clear enough to us whether the definition fails 
to some extent either by defect or by excess and whether it should be 
rejected or accepted as the mean between extremes. From the definition 
itself, however, though you may find it less than perfect, grasp as well as 
you can the meaning of friendship.58 


63 Spir amic 2.38; CCCM 1:309; CF 5:78-79. 
64 Hallier, Monastic Theology, 25. 

65  Spiramic1.11; CCCM 1:291; CF 5:57. 

66 = Spiramic 1.16; CCCM 1:291; CF 5:58. 

67  Spiramic 1.14; CCCM 1:291; CF 5:58. 

68 Spir amic 1.17; CCCM 1:292; CF 5:58. 
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And here the question ends, except for Aelredus's echoing the Ciceronian defi- 
nition three more times, with only slight variations, none of which responds 
to Ivo's objection.®9 Aelred has explicitly raised the question and then left it 
hanging, unanswered. Can pagans and Jews, not to mention unjust Christians, 
be friends, join in spiritual communion? If so, are their communities sacra- 
mental, leading them to God? Will Jesus be among them even if they are not 
gathered in his name? Aelred does not say. 

Finally, Aelred seems especially to insist as he reaches the end of the work, 
which rises from the monastic setting to beatitude, that God excludes no one 
from friendship and the community that it creates. Although here not all are 
friends because not all are good, he says (perhaps allowing that here only 
Christians are good, though he does not say that), “there it [friendship] be- 
longs to all, for there all are good.” And in the final words of the work he 
again insists on including all people, *when the friendship to which on earth 
we admit but few will pour out over all and flow back to God from all, for God 
will be all in all"! 

Perhaps Aelred himself has not been able to make up his mind. His care- 
fully shaped explanation of the divine origins of friendship does not allow for a 
division between Christians and non-Christians, and most of the examples he 
provides of true friendships throughout the work are from the Old Testament, 
including that of the pagan king Ahasuerus and the Jew Haman, from the book 
of Esther."? Perhaps he only recognized the problem he had created while de- 
veloping the dialogue between Ivo and Aelredus and indeed planned to return 
to it when he had thought it through more fully. 

Or perhaps the answer lies precisely in Ivo's question and Aelredus's refusal 
to answer it, and in the promise later in the work that a lesser friendship—for 
example a carnal or adolescent one, like that of Walter and Gratian—may de- 
velop into a holier one. If carnal friendship can develop into spiritual friend- 
ship, and if prayer for a friend can lead to the embrace of Christ, then perhaps 
Aelred implies, or at least hopes, that the damage done in the Fall of severing 
charity from friendship and those who are God's people from those who are 
not God's people will in the end be repaired through human friendship, and 
that as the biblical pairs of friends expanded into the church, so the church 


69 Spir amic 1.29, 1.46, 3.8; CCCM 1:294, 297, 319; CF 5:61, 64, 90; on these definitions see Mar- 
sha L. Dutton, Introduction to Aelred of Rievaulx, Spiritual Friendship, CF 5:13-50, here 27. 

70  Spiramic 3.79; CCCM 1:333; CF 5:107. 

71 Spir amic 3.134; CCCM 1:349—50; CF 5:126. 

72  Spir amic 3.47; CCCM 1:326; CF 5:98. Aelred closely follows the passage in which Ambrose 
defines their relationship as a friendship: De officiis 3.21124; Dutton, “A Model’, 52. 
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may yet expand to the world entire. For as by eating the fruit of disobedience 
Adam and Eve brought about the expulsion of all of humankind from commu- 
nion with God, perhaps through a new tasting of the fruit of friendship all of 
humankind will find the gates of Eden once again open, now to beatitude and 
eternal friendship with God: 


Thus rising from that holy love with which a friend embraces a friend to 
that with which a friend embraces Christ, one may take the spiritual fruit 
of friendship fully and joyfully into the mouth [spiritalem amicitiae fruc- 
tum pleno laetus ore carpebit], while looking forward to all abundance in 
the life to come ... when the friendship to which on earth we admit but 
few will pour out over all and flow back to God from all, for God will be 
all in all.73 


73 Spir amic 3.134; CCCM 1:349-50; CF 5:126. 


CHAPTER 11 


Working Out One's Salvation in the World: Aelred 
and Lay Spirituality 


Katherine TePas Yohe 
11.1 Introduction 


While most of Aelred's writings are devoted to the monastic life, he is also in- 
terested in the spiritual life of the laity.! Aelred is clear that those who live and 
work in the world, married or single, can also become holy. Indeed, he says, 
God calls some people to serve him and work out their salvation in the world 
rather than choosing the more spiritually protected environment of a mon- 
astery. Aelred particularly makes this point when writing of kings whom God 
called to stay in the world to serve their country. 

Aelred crafts his writings about former English kings to inspire England's 
present king—first Stephen and then Henry 11—to great virtue. He directs his 
Lament for David, King of the Scots, and his Genealogy of the Kings of the English 
to Duke Henry of Anjou, soon to be King Henry 11. Aelred Squire describes this 
combined work as a “mirror for kings"; like Bede's Ecclesiastical History, also 
addressed to a king, it aims to move its reader to imitate the good men and 
women it portrays.? Again, in the prologue written to King Henry 11 for the Life 
of Saint Edward, King and Confessor, Aelred explains the purpose of the work: 


For nothing encourages and incites the human mind to the emulation 
of perfection more than reading and hearing the virtues of any of the 
perfect, learning of their way of life, and considering their renown, for 
no one should think impossible for himself what he knows another has 
done.? 


1 For the purposes of this chapter, laity refers to those who are neither monks, lay brothers, 
clerics, nor hermits. Aelred's writings include works on the secular clergy and an anchoress, 
but I will not discuss them in depth here. 

2 Aelred Squire, Aelred of Rievaulx: A Study, CS 50 (1969; Kalamazoo, 1981), 88. 

3 Prologue to Aelred of Rievaulx, Vita Sancti Edwardi, PL 195:738 (hereafter cited as Vita E); in 
Aelred of Rievaulx, The Historical Works, trans. Jane Patricia Freeland, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, 
CF 56 (Kalamazoo, 2001), 123-243, here 125 (hereafter cited as CF 56). 
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Thus Aelred writes to and about laypersons, portraying their life as one in 
which they have attained perfection and virtue in the past and can attain it 
again.* 

Most of the published research on this topic has been done by John Sommer- 
feldt, Marsha L. Dutton, and Katherine TePas Yohe. Sommerfeldt’s two books 
on Aelred of Rievaulx include chapters that are specifically focused on the la- 
ity, including subsections on marriage, work, war, and service to the church.5 
He has also examined Aelred’s cosmology as a necessary backdrop for under- 
standing Aelred’s respect for the laity’s life in the world. Dutton’s publications 
on Aelred’s historical works also provide essential insights into Aelred’s con- 
viction that God continues to work in time and space, doing a work that may 
be accomplished through holy kings. My own articles have explored Aelred’s 
treatment of marriage as a means to sanctification and his approach to the 
spirituality of monarchs.’ The current study moves out from consideration of 


4 For insights on medieval lay spirituality see André Vauchez, The Laity in the Middle Ages: Re- 
ligious Beliefs and Devotional Practices, (ed.) Daniel E. Bornstein, trans. Margery J. Schneider 
(Notre Dame, 1993); Ann Astell, (ed.), Lay Sanctity, Medieval and Modern: A Search for Models 
(Notre Dame, 2000); Susan Ridyard, The Royal Saints of Anglo-Saxon England: A Study of West 
Saxon and East Anglican Cults (New York, 1988). 

5 John R. Sommerfeldt has explored Aelred’s treatment of the various orders of humankind 
in Aelred of Rievaulx: On Love and Order in the World and the Church (New York, 2006), es- 
pecially Chap. 4 (The Fellowship of the Saints), Chap. 9 (The Order of Lay Folk), Chap. 10 
(Lay Leadership), and Chap. u (The Relationship Between the Orders), 28-36, 102-22, 123-39, 
140—60. See also John R. Sommerfeldt, Love and Order, Chap. 1 (The Ordering of the World 
and Its Inhabitants), 1-17; “The Roots of Aelred's Spirituality: Cosmology and Anthropology”, 
Cistercian Studies Quarterly 38 (2003), 19-26; see also his "Anthropology and Cosmology: The 
Foundational Principles of Aelred's Spirituality", above, 98-112. 

6 See, e.g., Marsha L. Dutton, “A Historian's Historian’, in Truth as Gift: Studies in Medieval Cis- 
tercian History in Honor of John R. Sommerfeldt, (eds.) Marsha L. Dutton, Daniel M. La Corte, 
and Paul Lockey, cs 204 (Kalamazoo, 2004), 407-48; "That Peace Should Guide and Soci- 
ety Unite: Aelred of Rievaulx's Political Philosophy", Cistercian Studies Quarterly 47.3 (2012): 
279—95; "This Ministry of Letters': Aelred of Rievaulx's Attempt to Anglicize England's King 
Henry 11,” in Monasticism between Culture and Cultures: Proceedings of the 201 Sant'Anselmo 
Monastic Symposium, (eds.) Philippe Nouzille and Michaela Pfeifer, Analecta Monastica 14 
(Turnhout, 2013), 169-93. 

7 Katherine TePas, "Spiritual Friendship in Aelred of Rievaulx and Mutual Sanctification in 
Marriage’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 27 (1992), 63-76, 157-80, here 153-65; Katherine Yohe, 
"Sexual Attraction and the Motivations for Love and Friendship in Aelred of Rievaulx”, 
American Benedictine Review 46 (1995), 282-307; Katherine Yohe, "Aelred's Guidelines for 
Physical Attractions”, Cíteaux 46 (1995), 339-51; Katherine Yohe, "Aelred of Rievaulx on Holy 
Royalty—A Twelfth-Century View of Lay Spirituality" Studies in Spirituality 13 (2003), 169—98; 
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specific instances of Aelred's dramatization of lay spirituality to examine the 
way he grounds his understanding of the sanctity of the laity in his cosmology 
and anthropology. 

Scripture is fundamental to Aelred's approach to lay spirituality. Phrases 
from and generous allusions to Scripture appear not only throughout his trea- 
tises for monastic audiences, but also in his histories and examinations of the 
lives of lay men and women. He often uses the literal and historical meanings 
of the passages to illustrate his perspective on lay life. But this use of Scripture 
is anything but casual; instead, it is fundamentally cosmological and theologi- 
cal, as he understands God as having always been and continuing to be active 
in the lives of humans on earth and in the development of human history. For 
Aelred, the history of God's work with God's people can be traced seamlessly 
from Adam and Eve through the Old and New Testaments and on up through 
the reigns of David in Scotland and Henry 11 in England, as Aelred shows when 
he traces the genealogy of the English kings in a line leading directly back to 
Adam.? Furthermore, he shows God to be active in 12th-century England in 
ways like those in ancient Israel. So he powerfully applies passages from the 
Psalms, historical books, and prophets about Israel's kings, her periods of pros- 
perity, and her wars to the lives of the kings of England and to England's peri- 
ods of prosperity and war. He uses even the scriptural prophecies associated 
with the glorious reign of a messianic king to describe the periods in English 
history when good kings reigned. 


11.2 Aelred's View of the World 


The first portion of this chapter examines Aelred's understanding of the world. 
What is the world that the monks and nuns leave for the sake of growth in 
holiness? If they leave the world to facilitate that growth, how can the world 
be an appropriate arena for spiritual growth for those who remain in it? What 
is the relationship between the saints and those in the world for whom they 
share God's continual concern, concern mirrored in the lives of holy men and 
women outside the monastery as well as within? 


and Katherine Yohe, “Aelred’s Recrafting of the Life of Edward the Confessor", Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 38 (2003), 177-89. 

8 Aelred of Rievaulx, Genealogia regum Anglorum 2, PL 195771617 (hereafter cited as Gen 
Angl); Genealogy of the Kings of the English, in CF 56:71-122, here 73. Aelred is following a tra- 
dition of tracing Anglo-Saxon kings to Adam. See The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 855, in The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: A Collaborative Edition, gen. (eds.) David Dumville and Simon Keynes 
(Cambridge, UK, 1983-). 
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Aelred classifies Christians in several different categories. He sometimes 
separates them according to their marital status—married, widowed, and 
virgins—? and sometimes following Augustine's categories of the natural, nec- 
essary, and voluntary orders.!° On occasion he focuses on people with different 
responsibilities, such as those who have wealth, those who have authority, and 
those who have renounced the world.!! Most often he focuses on this last ele- 
ment, renunciation of or withdrawal from the world, including the renuncia- 
tion of marriage, as the identifying mark of the monk while describing the laity 
simply as those who have not left the world. 

What exactly does Aelred mean by the world that monks leave and in which 
the laity perseveres? At a natural level, to leave the world includes leaving be- 
hind one's possessions and family, but at a spiritual level, it means leaving be- 
hind one's vices, sins, and bad habits, all associated with the ways of the world. 
The Rule of Saint Benedict requires both abandoning natural things and em- 
bracing a lifestyle shaped for overcoming vices and developing virtues. 

For monks and laity alike, Aelred insists that this present world is only a tran- 
sitional home, with the permanent home for all Christians being the heavenly 
fatherland, where all sorrow and suffering will permanently cease and sin will 
be finally and completely overcome. There love will be constant among all.2 

Aelred certainly does not include in the monastic renunciation of the world 
a renunciation of nature, all physical things, and all earthly occupations. Fol- 
lowing the Rule of Saint Benedict, the Cistercian life embraces the labor that 
allows monks to support themselves.!? Moreover, again in line with the Rule, 
monks coming to the monastery with years of experience in the world could 


9 Sermon 39.4, in Sermones 1-XLVI, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2A (Brepols, 1989), 313 
(hereafter cited as CCCM 2A); S 43.2-3, CCCM 24:336; S 45.17-20, CCCM 24:357-58. 

10 X Aelred of Rievaulx, Liber de speculo caritatis 3.32.76-36.97 (hereafter cited as Spec car); 
in Aelredi Rievallensis Opera Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, (eds.) Anselme Hoste and C.H. 
Talbot, CCCM 1 (Turnhout, 1971), xiii-xviii, 1-161, here 141-43; The Mirror of Charity, trans. 
Elizabeth Connor, cF 17 (Kalamazoo, 1990), 273-89 (hereafter cited as CF 17). 

11 S 694, in Sermones XLVII-LXXXIV, (ed.) Gaetano Raciti, CCCM 2B (Brepols, 2001), 200 
(hereafter cited as CCCM 2B). 

12 Spec Car 1.5.1415; CCCM 1:18; CF 17:94-95; SS 6-8; CCCM 24:53-69; CF 58129-54; De insti- 
tutione inclusarum n, in Aelredi Rievallensis Opera Omnia, 1 Opera Ascetica, (eds.) Anselm 
Hoste and C.H. Talbot, CCCM 1 (Turnhout, 1971), 635-82, here 647 (hereafter cited as Inst 
incl); “A Rule of Life for a Recluse" trans. Mary Paul Macpherson, in Aelred of Rievaulx: 
Treatises and Pastoral Prayer, CF 2 (Kalamazoo and Spencer, MA, 1971), 41-102, here 58 
(hereafter cited as CF 2). 

13 RB 1980: The Rule of St. Benedict 48.6-8, (ed.) and trans. Timothy Fry (Collegeville, MN, 
1981), 248-51 (hereafter cited as RB). 
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utilize some of their education and training from the world in their new mo- 
nastic environment. Aelred himself, for example, was well enough educated 
before he entered Rievaulx to be deeply familiar with Cicero's De amicitia, and 
he had experience in administration and diplomacy in King David's court. He 
put these skills to work when he was abbot of Rievaulx.^ Even though there 
was a sense in which monks had left the world, in another sense they still un- 
deniably lived in the world and utilized worldly skills to meet the needs of 
their community. 

Moreover, this world in which they continued to live, while not perfect, was 
still filled with and sustained by the love of God. Aelred describes God's love 
as all pervasive: 


Divine charity ... contains, enfolds, and penetrates all things, not by pour- 
ing into a place, or being diffused in space, or by nimbly moving about, 
but by the steady, mysterious, and self-contained simplicity of its sub- 
stantial presence. Charity joins the lowest to the highest, binds in har- 
monious peace contraries to contraries, cold to hot, wet to dry, smooth to 
rough, hard to soft, so that among all creatures there can be nothing ad- 
verse, nothing contradictory, nothing unbecoming, nothing disturbing, 
nothing to disfigure the beauty of the universe, but that all things should 
rest, as it were, in utterly tranquil peace, with the tranquility of that order 
which charity ordained for the universe. 


Aelred also imagines eternal life to include natural elements such as perfectly 
temperate weather and skies that are never overcast.!6 

Pondering the order of the world, its beauty, and its variety, Aelred says 
with the Psalmist, "You have delighted me, Lord, in the things you have made! 
[Ps. 91:5 (92:4) ]."? Aelred also believes that creation can lead people to a deep- 
er understanding of God: its beauty reveals that God is beautiful, its goodness 
reveals that God is good, and its careful arrangement and ordering shows that 


14 Dutton stresses the continuity between Aelred's life before and after entering Rievaulx. 
See Marsha L. Dutton, "The Conversion and Vocation of Aelred of Rievaulx: A Historical 
Hypothesis", in England in the Twelfth Century, (ed.) Daniel Williams (Woodbridge, UK, 
1990), 31-49. 

15 Spec car 1.21.59; CCCM 1:37; CF 17321. See also S 68.3-5; CCCM 2B:391-92. 

16  Instincl 33; CCCM 1:680; CF 2100-01. 

17 $164; CCCM 2A:132; Aelred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons: The First Clairvaux Collec- 
tion, Sermons One-Twenty-Eight, trans. Theodore Berkeley and M. Basil Pennington, CF 58 
(Kalamazoo, 2001), 242 (hereafter cited as CF 58). 
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God is wise.!® Furthermore, all creatures manifest an imprint of the Trinity 
through their threefold existence, beauty, and usefulness.!9 

The love of God is sufficiently present in the world that the heavenly king- 
dom can also be said to be present in a real way. It is first of all present within 
human hearts: “For in this life” Aelred tells his monks, “without a doubt we 
can and we should have within us the kingdom of God.’”° This presence is not 
limited to monks; he also calls Simeon, Anna, Zachary, and Elizabeth *heaven" 
because they recognize the Lord and are spiritually minded.?! If Christians 
love well enough, their communities become a type of heaven. Thus Aelred 
describes the monastery as both a “garden of the Lord" and a “paradise” more 
beautiful than Adam's?? and refers to the Church as a whole as “the Lord's 
paradise."23 

Furthermore, God's love unites heaven with earth through the concern 
that God and the saints continue to have for those on earth. Aelred's histori- 
cal works and sermons frequently comment on the intercessory power of the 
saints. In the conclusion of On the Soul, he explains how the saints know the 
desires of those on earth: 


It is in that [divine light] that they see us, for in it we live and move and 
have our being. In that light they hear us, they take note of what we de- 
sire, look at what we need and are present when the holy angels make our 
prayers known to the Lord.24 


Thus with the God who continues to work on earth, those who dwell in heav- 
enly glory do not cease to work on earth.?* Aelred most frequently includes 


18 S 16.2; CCCM 24:132; CF 58:242. 

19  S 67.6; CCCM 2B382. 

20 S 17.21; CCCM 2A:139; CF 58:252. 

21 S 4.13; CCCM 24:39; CF 58:110. 

22 $59.25; CCCM 2B:126; see also Aelred of Rievaulx, De spiritali amicitia 3.82 (hereafter cited 
as Spir amic), in CCCM 1:278-350, here 334; Aelred of Rievaulx, On Spiritual Friendship, 
trans. Lawrence Braceland, (ed.) Marsha L. Dutton, CF 5 (Kalamazoo, 2009), 112 (hereafter 
cited as CF 5). 

23 $1543; CCCM 2A:123; CF 58:231. 

24  Aelred of Rievaulx, Dialogvs de Anima 3.51 (hereafter cited as Anima), in CCCM 1:683—754, 
here 754; Aelred of Rievaulx, Dialogue on the Soul, trans. C.H. Talbot, CF 22 (Kalamazoo, 
1981), 148-49 (hereafter cited as CF 22). 

25 Aelred of Rievaulx, "Vita Niniani ab Ailredo" u, (ed.) Johannes Pinkerton (London, 1789), 
23, 36; "The Life of Saint Ninian”, in Aelred of Rievaulx, Lives of the Northern Saints, CF 
71:33-63, here 59. 
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miracles worked through the intercession of the saints on behalf of individuals 
who need physical health and healing. But the saints also show concern for the 
welfare of whole countries, including assisting armies that are fighting for just 
causes.26 

Like those saints, Aelred too showed a great concern for the welfare of his 
nation. His withdrawal from the world was accompanied by a continued solici- 
tude for the peace and prosperity of England. His travels and historical writ- 
ings reveal that concern for the world, as does his expression of grief at the 
death of King David of Scotland: 


The holy and devout King David has passed from this world. Although he 
has found a place worthy of such a soul, his death requires a lament from 
me. For who would not mourn for a man so necessary to the world, now 
freed from human affairs, except one who resents peace and success in 
human affairs??? 


Even as a monk who has renounced the world, Aelred obviously considers it 
appropriate to desire “peace and success in human affairs.” 

Elsewhere Aelred describes how he envisions the perfect harmony that is 
possible between the world, humanity, and God. In all of these passages Aelred 
gives a central role to earthly kings. For example, in Genealogy he describes 
King Edgar as having “united the kingdom of the English in a kind of heavenly 
peace.” According to Aelred's account, this “most holy king" was able to unite 
the diverse people of the whole island without bloodshed. He also supported 
reforms among the religious and clergy. 

But it was not only the people who were at peace. All of nature joined in cel- 
ebrating Edgar's reign: “While he was reigning the sun seemed to be more fair, 
the waves of the sea more peaceful, the earth more fruitful, and the face of the 
whole kingdom with its abundant beauty more lovely”?8 Aelred writes further 
of the blessings of this reign: 


26 Aelred of Rievaulx, “De bello standardii tempore Stephani regis" 3 (hereafter cited as Bel- 
lo); PL 195:701-712, here col. 706; "The Battle of the Standard" in Aelred of Rievaulx, The 
Historical Works, CF 56:245-69, here 256. 

27 Aelred of Rievaulx, “Lament for David, King of the Scots" 1 (hereafter cited as Lam D); 
PL 195:713—16, here col. 713; CF 56:45-70, here 45. The historical records support Aelred's 
praise of David. See Squire, Aelred, 86; Robert Ritchie, The Normans in Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1954), 215. 

28 Gen Angl 16; PL 195:726; CF 56:96. Dutton observes that the message for King Henry 11 
in such passages "is that divine approval brings prosperity to both king and kingdom" 
(“Sancto Dunstano Cooperante: Collaboration between King and Ecclesiastical Advisor in 
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O, then truly blessed the church of the English, which the integrity of 
innumerable monks and virgins adorned, which the devotion of the peo- 
ple, the self-discipline of the soldiers, the impartiality of the judges, and 
the fruitfulness of the land made glad! The most blessed king rejoiced 
that in his time his order had found the nature of all things, as people 
showed forth the righteousness they owed to God, the earth the fruitful- 
ness it owed to people, and heaven the mild weather it owed to earth.2° 


The splendor of Edgar's coronation also demonstrated this universal harmony: 
"The elements themselves seemed to serve the will of him whom they saw 
obeying the commands of his Creator with the greatest devotion."?0 

Aelred portrays King Edward the Confessor's reign in England in similar 
language: 


The priests shone with sagacity and sanctity; the monasteries were 
strengthened in all their observances; the clergy stood firm in their duty 
and the people in their rank. It seemed that even the land was more fruit- 
ful, the air healthier, the sun brighter, and the waves of the sea calmer, 
since, when a peaceful king rules for a long time, everything comes to- 
gether in a single bond of peace. Then there will be nothing pestilent in 
the air, nothing tempestuous at sea, nothing unfruitful on land, nothing 
irregular among the clergy, nothing unruly among the people.?! 


While Edgar's goodness enabled him to attain peace with the various peoples 
in the island, Edward's goodness enabled him to attain peace with nations be- 
yond the island. According to Aelred's account, when the surrounding nations 
heard of England's prosperity, they were eager to ally themselves with Edward. 
Aelred draws parallels between Solomon, whose name he interprets as mean- 
ing 'peaceful and both Edgar and Edward.?? Aelred draws a further connection 
between Edward and Solomon: "Thus what holy Scripture says of Solomon is 


Aelred of Rievaulx's Genealogy of the Kings of the English", in Religious and Laity in West- 
ern Europe 1000-1400, (eds.) Emilia Jamroziak and Janet Burton [Turnhout, 2006], 183-95, 
here 191). 

29 Gen Angl 17; PL 195:729; CF 56:103. 

30 Gen Angl 17; PL 195:729; CF 56:103. 

31  Aelred of Rievaulx, Vita Sancti Edwardi Regis et Confessoris 5 (hereafter cited as Vita E); PL 
195:737-90, here col. 745; CF 5623-243, here 141. 

32 Gen Ang 16; PL 195:726; CF 56:96; see also Augustine, Enarrationes 127.3; Jerome, Interpre- 
tatio Hebraeorum nominum, PL 23:1153, 1154, 1177, 1194. 
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recognized as appropriate to blessed Edward: 'All the kings of the earth sought 
to see his face and to hear his wisdom’ [2 Chron. 9:23.53 

When King David ruled over Scotland, Aelred says, God blessed the king- 
dom so abundantly that its blessings overflowed to other countries. He hon- 
ors David for decorating Scotland with castles, cities, and bustling ports, for 
providing his people with precious garments and delicacies from other coun- 
tries, and for making uncultivated lands fruitful.?^ According to Aelred, before 
David's rule Scotland was like “a beggar in other lands.” During his rule the 
situation reversed itself so that neighboring regions benefited from Scotland's 
abundance.?5 

In contrast, Aelred describes the suffering under evil kings in language remi- 
niscent of the curse on the land after the sin of Adam and Eve. He explains 
that King Tuduvallus was corrupted by riches, honor, and power. Moreover, he 
despised the counsel offered him by the saintly Bishop Ninian. During his reign 
"the earth seemed rejected and nigh to cursing, in that, drinking in the rain 
that often came upon it, it brought forth thorns and thistles, and not whole- 
some herbs.”%6 Aelred has Walter Espec make a similar comment in a speech 
intended to motivate the English army to defeat the Galwegians who fight 
among David's forces in the Battle of the Standard. Walter declares that that 
“wicked race" must be defeated, "lest if they live longer the sun should hide its 
light, the sky deny its rain, the crops wilt as if in a drought.’3” 

Thus Aelred shows that when humans cooperate with God by obeying God's 
laws, creation cooperates as well, blessing people with good weather and fruit- 
ful lands. It is as if the original harmony described in Genesis 1 and 2 were 
restored. The whole country becomes a type of renewed Garden of Eden where 
humans and God live in harmony, and the curse on the land appears undone. 
Yet it is more than the Garden of Eden, as the country is also adorned by the 
work of men and women who have labored to develop fine garments, delica- 
cies, cities, and ports. Aelred is in accord with the scriptures when he describes 
a peaceful, renewed, and fruitful earth populated by prosperous cities. His 
descriptions of England echo multiple promises made by the Deuteronomic 


33 Vita E 5; PL 195:745; CF 56:141-42. 

34 Lam D g; CF 56:60. The Patrologia Latina prints a severely abbreviated version of the La- 
ment for David; portions that do not appear there are cited from Oxford Ms Laud Misc. 
668. 

35 Lam D 8; CF 56:59. 

36  VitaN 4; (ed.) Pinkerton, 12; CF 71:45. 

37 Bello stand 3; PL 195:706; CF 56:256. See John Bliese, "The Battle Rhetoric of Aelred of 
Rievaulx”, Haskins Society Journal (1989), 99-107. 
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author and the Old Testament psalmists and prophets.?$ While holy monks 
play a part in this transformation of the world, Aelred gives the pivotal role to 
a lay person—the king. 


1.3 Working Out One's Salvation in the World 


The first part of this chapter has given a quick overview of Aelred's view of the 
world. As Aelred sees it, God and godly men and women are concerned for 
the world. Heaven and earth are not separated by a vast gulf but intertwine. 
The physical earth is still filled with the love of God, and if people obey God the 
earth blesses them even more. The second portion of this chapter examines 
different aspects of the lay life and Aelred's view of how one can grow in virtue 
in and through those aspects. How do manual labor and secular work assist 
spiritual growth? How are the specific responsibilities of kings connected to 
spirituality? 

This part also explores Aelred's descriptions of how people can fulfill God's 
will and grow in virtue through their life in the world. It covers various as- 
pects of life in the world—manual labor, the distinctive work of kings, and 
marriage—and outlines how each can be integrated into the spiritual life. How 
can marriage and family be part of a life oriented toward God? The chapter 
concludes with a quick examination of the differences between lay and mo- 
nastic spirituality. How different does Aelred think lay spirituality and monas- 
tic spirituality really are? Does he see them as equal vocations? 


1131 The Value of Work 

Work in the world and with the world is compatible with the human search 
for holiness. Even the Cistercians, who from a certain perspective leave the 
world, still engage in a type of work in the world. They do not pray all day long; 
rather, they include in their day significant amounts of manual labor. To clarify 
Aelred's teaching on lay spirituality, this part of the chapter first reviews his 
teaching on labor.39 Why does Aelred value manual labor? Why does he think a 
life of prayer alone is less useful for the spiritual life than prayer combined with 
work? The answers are manifold. Work is connected to the supreme wisdom of 
God. Work helps the monks mortify the flesh and combat vices. It helps them 
sustain themselves so that they do not have to be a burden on others. It helps 


38 For examples see Deut. 7:15, Deut. 28:30, Ps. 84:13, Ps. 72:14, Isa. 44, Isa. 55, Zech. 8:12, 
Hosea 2:21-22, and Hag. 2:20. 
39 See also Sommerfeldt, Aelred: On Love and Order, 60—61, 113-16. 
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them actively love and serve others, both those inside their monastery and the 
poor who live outside the monastic enclosure. The laity too can obtain these 
benefits through their work. 

In what sense is work connected to divine wisdom? In Dialogue on the Soul 
Aelred first directs his audience to reflect on the manifold works accomplished 
through human effort and reason: 


Consider the crafts of artisans, the tilling of the fields, the building of 
cities, the manifold wonders of palaces and monuments, the pictures, 
sculptures, writings, symbols, the invention of arts, the institution of 
laws with their enactments, rights, diverse judgements in different cases, 
and the thousand and one details of this kind which are thought out by 
reason, expressed in decrees, obeyed with approval, but despised or dis- 
regarded at one's peril.4° 


Aelred then concludes that the “supreme Wisdom, which is God, contains in 
itself the laws and sources" of all the arts.*! When humans make use of these 
arts, they make use of an ability that originates in God. 

How does manual labor help someone mortify the flesh and combat vices? 
Aelred explains that physical disciplines, which include manual labor, cleanse 
the inner person: 


... the disciplines of the outward person are tools for the inward person. 
By them the vice-ridden passions that infect the very soul itself are more 
easily cut away, and the smudges on our inward countenance are more 
completely cleansed away, as if by some rather harsh detergent.*? 


Following the Rule of Saint Benedict, Aelred particularly encourages work as 
a means to combat idleness.#3 In praising the lives of both Mary and Martha, 
Aelred argues that for solid spiritual growth an active life of work must accom- 
pany a life of prayer: 


40 Anima 2.17; CCCM 1:712; CF 22:80. 

41 Anima 2.18; CCCM 1:712; CF 22:80. 

42 Spec car 3.33.79; CCCM 1:143; CF 17:276. See also Spec car 3.34.81 and 3.35.94; CCCM 1:145, 
150; CF 17:278—79, 285-86; S 5.21; CCCM 24:50; CF 58:125; S 8.15; CCCM 24:68; CF 58:152-53; 
S 3.6; CCCM 2A:28; CF 58:93. 

43 RB 48; Fry, 248-53; Spec car 3.36.97; CCCM 1152; CF 17:288-89; Inst incl 9; CCCM 1:664; 
CF 2:54—55. 
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They are wholly deluded, brothers, deluded—in fact, I think, they are 
not only deluded but strive to delude others—those who shroud their 
idleness and curiosity with the veil of contemplation. They are "erring 
and leading others into error" [1 Tim. 313] while they know neither “what 
they are saying nor that which they are asserting” [1 Tim. 1:7] because 
they are idle and indolent, "doing nothing but indulging their curiosity" 
[2 Thess. 3:1 ].^^ 


The work of the layperson can likewise help to combat vices. Aelred writes 


of Queen Edith, Edward the Confessor's wife: 


As a girl she showed a mature seriousness and, avoiding public places, 
kept to the privacy of her chamber. There, neither softened by idleness 
nor oppressed by boredom, she used to read or to do handiwork, to em- 
bellish clothes with wonderful skill, to interweave gold with silk, and to 
represent various things in painting. By such work and meditation she 
avoided wantonness and avoided the prattle of young men. 


The Rule of Saint Benedict also stresses the importance of living by the labor 


of one's own hands in imitation of the apostles.^9 Aelred embraces this teach- 


ing as another reason that his monks should engage in manual labor, citing the 


example of Martha as well as God's command to Adam: 


Therefore, my brothers, as long as we are in this body, in this exile, in this 
place of penitence, let us realize that what is most proper and most natu- 
ral for us is what the Lord said to Adam: "You shall gain your bread by the 
sweat of your brow [Gen. 319] This pertains to Martha.^? 


Such self-sufficiency attained through the work of one's hands, Aelred rea- 


sons in The Formation of Anchoresses, can actually preserve one from the cares 


and anxieties of the world: "A recluse must be careful to keep her mind free 


from anxiety and worry concerning her material needs; if it is possible she 
should live by the labor of her hands: this is the more perfect way."4? Part of 
Aelred's concern in this text is to protect the recluse from too much contact 
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with outsiders. But it is also true that those who know that their labor can meet 
their bodily needs do not have to be anxious about what they are going to eat, 
drink, or wear. 

Aelred is more interested in the way work can help to support others, how- 
ever, than in how work supports the worker.^? In supporting others through 
one's work, one practices and grows in the most important virtue: love. Aelred 
notes that Paul worked not just for his own needs but also on behalf of others: 
"Let that most valiant athlete step forward, that most faithful witness, ... who 
eats no bread without paying for it, but works day and night, wearing himself 
out, whose hands provide what he and his companions need.”5° The monks 
who are able to do the manual work for their monastery can see their work as 
a service to their brothers, for as Aelred explains, "I am entrusted with the care 
of my brother's body and soul—for I do not love the whole man if I neglect 
anything belonging to either"5! Moreover, in serving their brothers they serve 
Christ, who dwells in their brothers. In so doing they imitate not only Martha 
but also the Blessed Mary, who labored to meet her young son's needs.5? 

While some members of a community, such as the lay brothers in a monas- 
tery, may do more work than others, this disparity is not a reason to complain. 
Aelred makes it clear that all members of a community benefit equally from 
such labor: “For very truly I say that whatever any one person does belongs to 
all and whatever all do belongs to everyone.’>? In The Saints of Hexham Aelred 
recounts a story of a particularly kind and humble lay brother who was injured 
trying to carry a heavy tree. He grieved over his injuries because he would be 
a burden to his brothers, who were also now deprived of the fruit of his labor. 
Once healed through the intercession of the saints, he immediately returned 
to the service of his monastery.** Aelred tells a similar story of a layman whose 


49  Aelred makes an exception for the anchoress. For her, service to others through her labor 
or alms is secondary: "It is more fitting that you accept charity than seek elsewhere for 
the means of bestowing charity" (Inst incl 3; CCCM 1:639; CF 2:47). If she does make more 
than she needs for herself, she should give it to a trustworthy person to distribute it to the 
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healing from a disease in his throat restored to his town the benefits of his 
craftsmanship.55 

Aelred also teaches that labor is a means to serve those outside the commu- 
nity. The Rule of Saint Benedict committed monks to offer hospitality to guests, 
pilgrims, and the poor who came to their gates. The abbot, porter, cellarer, and 
guestmaster, as well as those laboring in the abbot's kitchen, were all involved 
directly in work to serve such guests.56 Indirectly, all the work the monks did to 
support their monastery also served guests who stayed there. When compar- 
ing the different tasks in the monastery to different places in a castle, Aelred 
explains “the place" for all the officials who have responsibility for hospitality: 


The place of the officials is charity, mercy, the care of guests and the poor, 
and the other things like this. They ought, therefore, to guard their place 
and not allow the enemy to enter either through harshness or through 
avarice. Let them see “to good not only before God but also before all men 
and women" [Rom. 1227], “so that in all God may be glorified” [1 Pt. 4:11].5” 


If they fear that their resources are running low, he says, they should lay aside 
all anxiety and trust that God will provide.58 Aelred also describes Bishop Nin- 
ian as maintaining herds for the sake of the poor and pilgrims.5? 


113.2 The Vocation of Kings 

The vast majority of Aelred's descriptions of kings’ work in the world comes un- 
der this last category—service to others. He says that many of England's saintly 
kings were famed for their departure from the world: exiling themselves to for- 
eign lands, giving up their thrones to enter monasteries, or being martyred. Yet 
other good kings chose to stay in the world in order to serve their people.®° For 
example, he notes that King David of Scotland would have "joined a spiritual 
army in the places of the Lord's passion and resurrection" had not “the cries 
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and wailing of the whole kingdom called him back"! He puts King Edward 
in the category of holy kings who, “governing in righteousness and sanctity,” 
sought “to profit their subjects rather than to preside over them.” Aelred freely 
borrows the praise Sirach showered upon the High Priest, Simon, to describe 
such a king: “Among these the glorious King Edward shone like a surpassing 
star, giving forth light ‘like the morning star in the mist and like the full moon 
giving light in its season’ [Sir. 50:6]."62 

This service to the people was so important that the pope eventually dis- 
pensed Edward the Confessor from his vow to visit Rome because of his coun- 
try's need. Aelred describes the people's great anxiety when they considered 
what life would be like if Edward were absent: 


They expressed their inward sorrow with tears and sighs. Already they 
feared the Danish grasp that they had escaped through his merits, and 
already they were terrified that the whole country would be destroyed. 
Talk erupted among the people, here and there an uproar; the island 
seemed to be in tears as if a fire were already raging. You could see the 
poor stretching out their hands to heaven and then falling back to earth; 
they thought only of the grave and the tomb, as if they would die of hun- 
ger if the king left them. Then they cried out all together to the king, be- 
seeching him not to desert them, not to expose them to the sword, not to 
surrender their homeland to its enemies or let go of the pledge of peace 
that they had received from the hand of God; they entreated him not 
to admit so many dangers for the sake of what they considered a single 
good. The bishops adjured, the chief men besought, the common people 
begged him that if he would not decide to give up his journey he should 
please decide to put it off.58 


In this passage Aelred highlights one of the main ways holy kings work 
to serve others: they are responsible for providing peace by protecting their 
country from war. They can do so through leadership in battle or by forming 
alliances with other nations. He praises Kings Alfred, Æthelstan, Edred, and 
Edmund Ironside for their prowess in battle.9^ He praises Kings Edgar and 
Edward the Confessor for the ability to create peace without bloodshed with 
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foreign nations.® He implies that these kings, like the judges and kings of the 
Old Testament, are acting in accord with God's will as they work to provide 
security from external enemies. 

Indeed, when kings receive heavenly visions and visitations, such blessings 
are often linked to this responsibility. Saint Cuthbert appears in a vision to Al- 
fred the Great to assure him of imminent victory against the Viking invaders.66 
After King Æthelstan visited the tomb of Archbishop John of Beverley while 
preparing for battle, John appeared to him in a dream, promising, "I will be 
an enemy to your enemies; I will afflict those afflicting you, and the grace of 
God will keep you."67 Two visions of the defeat of England's enemies are even 
granted to kings while they are at mass.9? In Edward's case, Aelred interprets 
the vision about the defeat of the Danes as showing that “God himself was 
fighting for Edward." 6? 

The kings are also responsible for providing peace within their country by 
dispensing justice and protecting the rights of the poor. In Genealogy King Ed- 
gar describes his job in these terms: 


It is my task to deal with the laity by the law of equity, to make a right 
judgment between a man and his neighbor, to punish idolaters, to put 
down rebels, to snatch the weak out of the power of the strong, the needy 
and poor from those robbing them.”° 


This king, in Aelred's account, used to travel throughout his country to ensure 
that the laws were being kept and “to guard lest the poor should suffer from 
prejudice and oppression by the powerful." 

Aelred shows other kings as also protecting the poor. Of Alfred the Great, he 
says, “above all, he took the greatest care lest the poor be oppressed by reeves 
and bailiffs and burdened by undue exactions."7? Likewise, he praises King 
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David for putting everything else aside when necessary to meet the needs of 
the poor: "He was their advocate, he their defender, he their judge. No pauper, 
no widow or orphan bringing any complaint was ever forbidden to go in to 
him, but was admitted at once into the guesthouse.” 

In addition to working for justice on behalf of the poor and oppressed, 
Aelred also describes royalty as offering hospitality to the poor and meeting 
their personal needs. He describes Alexander of Scotland as “so devoted to 
the poor that in nothing did he seem to take more pleasure than in receiv- 
ing, washing, nourishing, and clothing them."^ Even when Alfred the Great 
was driven into hiding by the Danes, he shared his meager food with a passing 
pilgrim, who later revealed himself to be Saint Cuthbert."? Moreover, Queen 
Matilda welcomed lepers into her chamber, washing and kissing their feet.76 

King Edward the Confessor too worked on behalf of the diseased and crip- 
pled, through both his acts of human kindness and his gift for miraculous heal- 
ing. Like Matilda, he willingly touched the diseased and deformed when he 
served them.”” One invalid received both human compassion during Edward's 
life and a miraculous healing after Edward's death. This man, whose legs were 
shriveled and deformed, approached Edward's tomb, saying, “I, my Lord, used 
to bring distended limbs to you quietly when you were alive because the food, 
drink, pleasures, and clothes I needed were very abundantly furnished.” As he 
sought Edward's intercession, his legs were transformed and made whole.”® 

Aelred's descriptions of good kings often show them serving the poor 
through the distribution of alms. Like monks and the early Christians, these 
kings are said to view their wealth as communal property. According to Aelred, 
King Edward the Confessor treated his treasury as "the treasury of the poor, 
for the king considered everything he had not as his own but as the proper- 
ty of everyone. If he was asked for something he granted it""? Aelred notes 
King /Ethelwulf's generosity toward the poor, orphans, and widows.9? Even on 
his deathbed, King David is anxious that his daily distribution of alms not be 
forgotten.?! 
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Through their service to the poor, the kings satisfy Aelred's description of 
the proper use of wealth in the Mirror of Charity: 


Note that Solomon does not say, “someone who has wealth," but “some- 
one who loves wealth gains from it no profit" [Eccles. 5:9]. Now there are 
some elect who, even if they have wealth, do not love it, so do not seek 
rest in it. But heeding Paul's instruction to the rich "not to be haughty 
or to set their hope on uncertain riches" they "give freely, share, and so 
save up a good capital sum for themselves that they may possess true life" 
[1 Tim. 627], and derive no little fruit from their riches, for certainly they 
will hear from the Lord: “come, blessed of my father ... for I was hungry 
and you gave me to eat" [Matt. 25:34—35] and so forth.82 


While recognizing that the clergy have primary responsibility for the care of 
souls, Aelred describes many kings as engaged in some work focusing on the 
religious training and faith of their subjects. He writes of King Alfred that “he 
did not relax in idleness or waste time in empty spectacles and idle chatter, but 
instead he labored at reading and writing and turning the sacred letters into 
the English language."5? He credits King Edmund with ridding the country of 
paganism and giving the people the light of faith.84 King Edgar, he says, studied 
"God's law and sacred letters" and then taught “what he himself learned to his 
subjects, not by his word alone but also by his example."55 

From Aelred's perspective, an essential work of pious kings was the support- 
ing of churches and monasteries. Thus he depicts King Edgar as saying, “But 
it is also my duty to the ministers of the churches, the flocks of monks, and 
the choirs of virgins both to provide what they need and to take thought for 
their peace and quiet."56 Aelred praises almost every good king in his histori- 
cal works at least once for his support of churches and monasteries, whether 
through giving lands to churches and monasteries, building and repairing 
them, providing food and clothing for monks, or even acquiring relics and ar- 
ranging for priestly vestments.?" Indeed, he shows Pope Nicholas as formally 
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requesting such care for the churches, and specifically for Westminster Abbey, 
in a papal privilege to Edward the Confessor: 


To you and to the kings who will come after you we entrust the protection 
and defense of that place and of all the churches of all England, so that in 
our place you may everywhere establish what is just, with the advice of 
bishops and abbots. By this may you know that you will receive a worthy 
reward from him whose reign and sovereignty will neither cease nor be 
diminished to all eternity.9? 


Thus from Aelred's perspective kings play an essential role in God's plan for 
human history. They are to be servants of their people. They are to care for the 
people of the kingdom by providing protection from enemies, justice for the 
oppressed, material assistance for the needy, alms for the poor, and manifold 
support for the churches and monasteries. Therefore Aelred laments the loss 
of King David: "We have lost a man who lived not for himself but for everyone, 
caring for everyone, providing for the welfare of everyone’? Aelred's writ- 
ings stress that when good kings are on the throne, the whole kingdom will 
be greatly blessed and prosper. He shows an intimate connection between the 
work they do in their kingdoms, like the work of the monks in their monaster- 
ies and the artisans in their towns, and the greatest of all virtues—love. 


113.3 Marriage and Family 

Celibacy and the renunciation of marriage are essential elements of monastic 
withdrawal from the world. Yet just as Aelred believed work in the world could 
be conducive to spiritual growth, so too he believed that marriage could be inte- 
grated into a life devoted to God.9?? Not only does he call Zachary and Elizabeth 
“heaven,” but when he describes the various mansions in heaven correspond- 
ing to various types of perfection, he again offers them as an example of the 
perfection of married life.?! He also mentions Sarah and Rebecca, the wives of 
Abraham and Isaac, as examples of the holy married women who greet Mary at 
her Assumption.?? In The Life of Saint Edward, he offers Abraham, Joseph, Job, 
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and David—all married men—as exemplars of virtues, and he states that the 
Old Testament King David was "reckoned more pleasing than others among 
God's friends,’ saying that compared to him “none was richer but none ho- 
lier, none more eminent but none more humble Throughout Genealogy he 
praises married kings and queens for their virtue, devotion, and service to God. 

How can marriage be an arena for growth in holiness? According to Aelred, 
marriage can bear spiritual fruit because it is a sacrament and a place where 
the virtues can be practiced. Aelred categorizes marriage as one of the three 
sacraments, along with baptism and the Eucharist, that sanctify both soul and 
body.94 Sometimes he praises virtues practiced in a married state that are com- 
pletely unrelated to the marriage itself. For example, in some sermons he ex- 
plains that the married can advance spiritually through almsgiving.?5 He also 
shows married persons as growing in manifold ways through their work. At 
other times, the trials and hardships experienced in marriage give opportu- 
nities for growth in virtue. Thus Job showed exemplary patience through his 
trials, which included temptations by his wife. Abraham showed model faith 
and obedience through his willingness to sacrifice his son.9® Certainly married 
couples also exercise the virtue of chastity as appropriate to their state in life.9” 
For example, Aelred declares the chastity of the married King David: 


There is clearly no need to praise his chastity. Once entered upon mar- 
riage he remained faithful to the one bed. Not only did he not know 
another woman, but he never even looked at one unchastely. As he was 
modest in body, so also was he modest in mind, hand, movement, ges- 
ture, eyes, and speech.°8 


Most important, however, Aelred portrays marriage as a place where spouses 
can exercise the heights of virtue in their friendship and love toward one an- 
other. In his monastic works, he outlines the characteristics of spiritual friend- 
ships in great detail. Aelred clearly explains how such relationships can be a 
means to growth in holiness. Moreover, it is possible for all the essential marks 
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of spiritual friendships to be found among married couples. They can be loyal 
to one another, share their secret thoughts, and have deep mutual affection. 
They can correct one another, serve one another, and intercede for one an- 
other. Their spousal friendships, like a monastic spiritual friendship, can begin 
in Christ, continue in Christ, and be perfected in Christ.%® So, too, it can be said 
of their relationship, “the one who remains in friendship remains in God, and 
God in him."100 

Aelred explicitly mentions married couples among his examples of friend- 
ships in his treatise on spiritual friendship. Indeed the original friendship, ac- 
cording to Aelred, was one between a husband and wife: 


Finally, when God fashioned the man, to recommend society as a higher 
blessing, he said, "it is not good that the man should be alone; let us make 
him a helper like himself [Gen. 218]. Indeed divine power fashioned this 
helper not from similar or even from the same material. But as a more 
specific motivation for charity and friendship, this power created a wom- 
an from the very substance of the man. In a beautiful way, then, from 
the side of the first human a second was produced, so that nature might 
teach that all are equal or, as it were, collateral, and that among human 
beings—and this is a property of friendship—there exists neither supe- 
rior nor inferior. So from the very beginning nature impressed on human 
minds this attachment of charity and friendship, which an inner experi- 
ence of love soon increased with a delightful sweetness.!?! 


In this treatise Aelred also mentions the friendship between Ruth and Boaz.!? 
In an Epiphany sermon inspired by the reading about the wedding at Cana, 
Aelred insists on the link between love and marriage: 


For the cause of marriage is love, also the use of marriage is love, and, 
in addition, the end of marriage is love. As the cause of marriage, love is 
enkindled through affection; as the use of marriage, love extends through 
desire; and as the end of marriage, love is enjoyed through concord. 
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He continues by saying that first the affections between a man and a woman 
run together and love is aroused. After the couple has made an agreement to 
marry, desire grows in expectation of the wedding celebration. Finally, they 
give full expression of their love in sexual consummation: “both mutually en- 
joy themselves in the paying of the debt."103 

Fitting this understanding of the personal motivations for marriage, Aelred 
says that King Henry I took Matilda of Scotland as his wife “compelled by no 
necessity and urged by no hope of gain but by a natural attachment [amoris 
affectu|."9^ Assisted by the praise of the faithful wife in Proverbs 31, Aelred 
describes a mature and loving marital relationship: "The man knowing his wife 
to be chaste, sober, modest, and accommodating, trusts in her” while "she fears 
chastely, she loves perfectly; she loves her husband not for his possessions but 
for his very self”1% Aelred also notes that, like holy canons, priests, and bish- 
ops, many “holy couples sense that they possess charity, but are very aware 
that they have not promised profession and do not keep the rule for monks.”!06 

In addition to discussing the friendship of Adam and Eve in Spiritual Friend- 
ship, Aelred explicitly connects a marital relationship to God's will and plan 
for other people. For example, he writes of Edith: "Christ had prepared her 
for his beloved Edward, inspiring in her from very infancy a love of chastity, a 
hatred of vices, and an attachment to virtue.”107 Edward and Edith chose to re- 
main virgins in their marriage, but Aelred recognizes that God can also intend 
consummated marriages.!°8 He explains the conception of Isaac in “the holy 
marriage of Abraham" as a matter of honorable obedience to the divine will.!09 
Similarly, Aelred’s description of the healing of a diseased and barren woman 
treats the renewed love of her husband and the conception of children as an 
appropriate part of her healing.!!? 
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In Mirror of Charity, outlining the different types of love, Aelred categorizes 
love of one's family as a natural love that has been sanctioned by God's com- 
mands: "Our love turns first of all in the order of nature to our blood relatives. 
Since to have this love is inherent in our very nature, not to have it is extremely 
inhuman.” Aelred quotes both New and Old Testament directives that reinforce 
this love: "The apostle said: ‘Anyone who does not provide for his relatives, and 
especially if they live with him, has disowned the faith and is worse than an 
unbeliever [1 Tim. 5:8]" and “God declared: ‘Honor your father and mother’ 
[Exod. 2012] Aelred concludes that both nature and grace urge this love so 
much so that “to neglect it ... brings down the worst kind of damnation.”™ 

In an interesting twist on Jesus’ saying to Martha that she is “anxious about 
many things" Aelred lauds the Blessed Mary for her concerns for her son. Ac- 
cording to Aelred's meditation on Lazarus's sisters, it was as Martha that the 
Blessed Mary clothed, fed, and carried Jesus and cared for him as a child: 


In the role of Martha, she tended him as someone weak and small, hun- 
gry and thirsty; she grieved at his sufferings and at the outrages which 
the Jews heaped on him. This is why she is told: “Martha, Martha, you are 
troubled and anxious about many things”? 


Thus Aelred praises the love and care extended by a mother toward her child, 
andeven the anxiety experienced in such love. From such a perspective, Aelred 
imagines that King David of Scotland continues even in death to be solicitous 
for his three grandsons: "The king himself will be a witness, he who is looking 
down on these earthly affairs from the shining expanse of heaven for the sake 
of the boys.”115 

Thus while Aelred acknowledges the importance of celibacy and the aban- 
donment of family ties for the sake of the monastic life, he grants that marriage 
can be an arena for growth in holiness. Marriage is a sacrament that sancti- 
fies the soul and body. Marriage offers opportunities to grow in the virtues of 
patience, obedience, and marital chastity. Most important, married couples 
can practice charity toward each other and their children. This love flows from 
human nature and is reinforced by divine commands. It is also strong enough 
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that it unites heaven and earth, as those who have died continue their heartfelt 
concern for family members remaining on earth. 


11.4 Conclusion 


Aelred clearly recognizes the possibility and actuality of sanctity among lay 
persons. He describes men and women who attained great holiness through 
their lives in the world. In their work and their marital relationships, he shows, 
they practiced and grew in virtues, especially in the greatest virtue, love. He 
supports this understanding with multiple scriptural examples of lay persons, 
especially when writing about kings. Because Aelred consistently champions 
the goodness of the created order and the importance of love of neighbor, he 
often describes monastic and lay spirituality in similar ways. He understands 
the importance of work in the monastic life and readily appreciates the work 
of lay men and lay women as well. He treasures monastic friendship and uses 
similar language to describe marital friendships. 

Does Aelred then put life in the world on a par with the monastic life that 
has renounced the world? There are two ways of answering this question. One 
is that Aelred consistently recognizes a diversity of gifts, professions, orders, 
and callings. What would lead one person to the heights of holiness might not 
be appropriate to another. What God requires of one person in obedience is 
different from what God requires of another. From this perspective, the lay 
life can be seen as equal to the monastic life. So, for example, Aelred recalls 
that God called Abraham to marry and with his wife Sarah to conceive Isaac 
and that Jesus called the apostle John to follow him as a virgin. In reflecting 
on Abraham's obedience, Aelred writes that from a certain perspective "the 
holy marriage of Abraham is without doubt equal to the virginity of blessed 
John.”"4 Likewise, in his prologue to the Life of Saint Edward, Aelred explains 
to King Henry that England “is renowned for the sanctity of her kings’, some 
of whom left the world, others of whom attained their holiness in the world. 
In this passage he makes no distinction in the degrees or levels of holiness of 
these different types of kings: 


Some of them passed from the earthly to the heavenly kingdom crowned 
by martyrdom; others, preferring exile to their native land, chose to die 
for Christ in foreign lands. Some laid aside their crowns and subjected 
themselves to monastic discipline; some, governing in righteousness 


114 Oner 24.21; CCCM 2D:221. 
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and sanctity, preferred to profit their subjects rather than to preside over 
them. Among these the glorious King Edward shone like a surpassing 
star. 


Not only did Aelred understand marriage to be a sacrament that sanctifies body 
and soul, but as a man of the twelfth century he also thought of the anointing 
of kings as a sacrament." 

But Aelred very often describes the monastic and celibate life as safer or 
more spiritually fruitful than the life of the laity. For example, he calls the mo- 
nastic life "the strongest and best boat” for crossing over to God.! In contrast, 
he describes the boat of marriage as fragile: 


This boat is flimsy and rickety and ships great quantities of water in its 
hold; and unless it is bailed out all the time it quickly sinks. For there are 
many worldly preoccupations in this profession of faith. They very often 
involve sins—even if not always damnable, then certainly still many. Un- 
less these are bailed by almsgiving and generous works of mercy, they 
sink the boat so it cannot reach port.!!8 


In another homily he notes that while it is good to distribute alms, it is better 
to renounce the world completely.!? 

Likewise, in Mirror of Charity Aelred describes "renunciation of the world, a 
resolution to observe chastity, and profession of a stricter life" as the “pinnacle 
of perfection."2? In many other texts he repeats the view, common in his time, 
that monastic celibacy is better than marital chastity.??! 


115 Vita E Prol; PL 195:738; CF 56:126. 

116 Aelred mentions the “sacrament of royal unction” for Alfred (Gen Angl 5; PL 195:718; 
CF 56:77), Æthelred (Gen Angl18; PL 195:730; CF 56:104), Stephen (Bello stand 3; PL 195:705; 
CF 56:254), and Edward the Confessor (Vita E 5; PL 195:745; CF 56240). Before the Fourth 
Lateran council in 1215, there was debate among theologians as to the number of sacra- 
ments and which rites were considered sacraments. Barlow describes the rite for anoint- 
ing kings in Edward the Confessor, 60—64. 

117 $22.5,CCCM 2A:177; CF 58:308. 

118 S 22.4; CCCM 2A:177; CF 58:307; for a fuller discussion of this sermon see Marie Anne 
Mayeski, "Like a Boat is Marriage’: Aelred on Marriage as a Christian Way of Life", Theo- 
logical Studies 70 (2009), 92-108. 

119 $55.22; CCCM 2B:87. 

120 Spec car 3.34.80; CCCM 1344; CF 17:277. 

121 Oner 26.25; CCCM 2D:242; S 45.28; CCCM 24:360-61; Inst incl 31; CCCM 1:668; CF 2:87; 
S 3.5-7; CCCM 24:28; CF 58:92-93; Spir amic 1.66; CCCM 1:300; CF58:65. 
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As a further indication that Aelred judges the monastic life as a better, or 
easier, route to holiness than life in the world, he praises royalty for living lives 
that he describes as almost monastic, as when he says that Prince Henry of 
Scotland "appeared to be a monk in a king and a king in a monk.”!?? Such a 
semi-monastic life is most evident when Aelred reports that he found King Da- 
vid, with death approaching, devoting himself to the Divine Office: “I confess 
I found in the king a monk, a cloister in the court, in the palace the discipline 
of the monastery."?3 Again, he portrays some holy kings as longing for the mo- 
nastic life and choosing to stay in the world only because their subjects plead 
with them to stay. In language similar to that he uses in explaining Edward the 
Confessor's failure to go on pilgrimage to Rome, he explains why King David of 
Scotland did not join a religious order in Jerusalem: 


He so aspired to the highest application of virtues that he would have re- 
nounced his kingdom, laid down his scepter, and joined a spiritual army 
in the places of the Lord's passion and resurrection had not the counsel 
of priests and abbots, the tears of the poor, the groans of the widows, the 


desolation of the people, and the cries and wailing of the whole kingdom 
called him back.!24 


Thus it appears that Aelred understands the monastic life to be more 
fruitful and efficacious for growth in virtue than life in the world.25 Even 
those whom God called to live in the world to serve their people yearned for 
this surer route to holiness. Although the manifold ways they cared for their 
country could lead them to great sanctity, Aelred describes both Edward the 


122 Bello 4; PL 195:708; CF 56:259. For a broader discussion of kings taking on monastic piety, 
see Susan Ridyard, “Monk-Kings and the Anglo-Saxon Hagiographic Tradition’, Haskins 
Society Journal 6 (1995), 13-27. 

123 Lam D 7; CF 56:58. Edward also increases the amount of time devoted to prayer as death 
approaches (Vita E 28; PL 195:770; CF 56:200); see Ryszard Gron, “Examples of ‘Good 
Death’ in Aelred of Rievaulx’, Cistercian Studies Quarterly 41.4 (2006), 421-41. 

124 LamD6;CF 56:55; see also Vita E 10; PL 195:749-50; CF 56:152—54. 

125 This seems to be one of the few areas in which John Sommerfeldt and I are not in com- 
plete agreement. Sommerfeldt downplays Aelred's passages speaking of the greater 
fruitfulness of monastic life and reasons that Aelred understood lay and religious life as 
"equally efficacious in providing a path to paradise for those who choose them" I believe 
that Aelred saw the monastic life as a more efficacious path to holiness than the lay life. 
See Yohe, "Holy Royalty" 191-95. Dutton likewise notes that "Aelred, grounded in the Au- 
gustinian tradition that rejects human sexual expression as inferior to chastity, prefers 
chastity” (“Friendship, Chastity, and Sex”, 185). 
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Confessor and David of Scotland, the two kings he discusses in greatest de- 
tail, as men who would have chosen a more monastic life if they had been 
allowed to. Edward would have chosen to remain unmarried, and, according 
to Aelred, he did choose to remain a virgin.26 David would have joined a re- 
ligious order, and he did choose not to remarry after the death of his wife.127 
Indeed, when weighed down with infirmity and waiting for death, he took on 
a more monastic life, devoting his final hours to chanting the psalms. 

Yet spirituality is not just about saving one's soul. For Aelred, a mature spiri- 
tuality clearly includes a love of the world that mirrors God's love of the world 
and the heavenly saints' continued solicitude for the world. Aelred, too, is con- 
cerned about the welfare of the world outside his monastic paradise. From 
his more secure life as a monk, Aelred encourages the laity to seek holiness 
for their sake and for the sake of the world. As a youth, Aelred was personally 
blessed by his relationship with the good King David of Scotland, and as an 
adult he mourned along with the rest of the people of the kingdom when Da- 
vid passed out of this world: "For who would not mourn for a man so necessary 
forthe world, now freed from human affairs, except one who resents peace and 
success in human affairs.”!28 Aelred chose to labor for England's “peace and 
success in human affairs" through his writings, and in these writings he exhorts 
kings to grow in holiness so that they may be instruments of multiple blessings 
for the beloved land. 


126 Vita E 8; PL 195:747; CF 56345-49. For further discussion of Edward's celibacy, see Joanna 
Huntington, "Edward the Celibate, Edward the Saint: Virginity in the Construction of 
Edward the Confessor’, in Medieval Virginities, (eds.) Anke Bernau, et al. (Toronto and 
Buffalo, 2003), 119-39; Victoria B. Jordan, "Monastic Hagiography in Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman England: The Cases of Edward the Confessor and Saint Edmund, King 
and Martyr’, Ph.D. diss., Boston College, 1995. 

127 Lam D 4; CF 56:52-53. 

128 Lam D1; PL 195:713; CF 56:45. 


Bibliotheca aelrediana secunda: Supplementa 


LES « SUPPLEMENTA » SUR AELRED 
(PUBLICATIONS POSTERIEURES À 1996 ET JUSQU'A 2015) 
NOTE INTRODUCTIVE 


Ces Supplementa à la Bibliotheca aelrediana secunda répertorient toutes les publica- 
tions parvenues à notre connaissance relatives aux études aelrédiennes postéri- 
eures à 1996 (terminus ad quem de la Bibliotheca aelrediana secunda, publiée en 
1997). 

Le terminus ad quem de ces présents supplementa est 2015. On y trouvera cependant 
quelques références antérieures à 1996 de maniére à réparer les oublis de la Biblio- 
theca aelrediana secunda. En outre, y sont déjà mentionnés quelques titres d'articles 
ou d'ouvrages parus en 2016 ou à paraître prochainement. 

En outre, pour l'essentiel, nous avons gardé la méme organisation matérielle que dans 
la Bibliotheca aelrediana secunda, soit quatre chapitres : (1) Les répertoires bibli- 
ographiques ; (2) La vie d’Ælred (biographie ancienne ou contemporaine ; contexte 
historique, etc.) ; (3) Les œuvres d'Ælred (en sept sous-sections : Œuvres ascétiques 
et mystique ; Sermons sur les Fardeaux d'Isaie ; Sermons liturgiques ; Œuvres histo- 
riques ; Lettres ; l'hymne Dulcis Iesu memoria et Anthologies) ; enfin (4) Études et 
articles (classés de manière thématique, sur des questions spécifiques, non relatives 
aux domaines couverts par les chapitres précédents du répertoire). 

On notera enfin que les articles sont classés d'abord par ordre alphabétique et, ensuite, 
pour un méme auteur, de maniére chronologique. 


Chapitre 1 


Bibliographies Aelrediennes 
P.-A. Burton, Bibliotheca Aelrediana Secunda. Une bibliographie cumulative (1962- 
1996). Louvain-la-Neuve, Publication de la Fédération Internationale des Instituts 
d'Études Médiévales, 1997 (« Textes et Études du Moyen-Âge », n? 6). 
M.L. Dutton, "Aelred of Rievaulx" Oxford Bibliographies in Medieval Studies. 
www.oxfordbibliographies.com. New York: Oxford University Press, 2013. 
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Chapitre 11 : Vie D'aelred 


A Walter Daniel. « Vie d'Aelred » et écrits connexes 
I Édition et traductions 
1. « Vita sancti Ælredi » 
Traductions 
- en Français 


Walter Daniel, La vie d/Elred, abbé de Rievaulx. La Lamentation pour la mort dred. La 
Lettre à Maurice. Introduction, traduction, notes et index par P.-A. Burton. Abbaye 
Notre Dame du Lac, Oka, 2003 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » III, n? 19), pp. 43-153. 


- en Espagnol 
Walter Daniel, La « vita Ælredi ». Traducción por M. Ballano. Ed. Monte Carmelo, 201 
(Coll. « Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 36), pp. 11-75. 


2. « Lettre à Maurice » 
Traductions 


- en Français 
Walter Daniel, La vie d'Ælred, abbé de Rievaulx. La Lamentation pour la mort dred. La 
Lettre à Maurice. Introduction, traduction, notes et index par P.-A. Burton. Abbaye 
Notre Dame du Lac, Oka, 2003 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n? 19), pp. 169-93. 


3. « Lamentation pour la Mort dZElred » 


Traductions 


- en Français 
Walter Daniel, La vie d/Elred, abbé de Rievaulx. La Lamentation pour la mort d’Ælred. La 
Lettre à Maurice. Introduction, traduction, notes et index par P.-A. Burton. Abbaye 
Notre Dame du Lac, Oka, 2003 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n? 19), pp. 155-68. 


II Études sur {a Vita et questions d'hagiographie médiévale 


P.-A. Burton, « Walter Daniel, un biographe injustement critiqué ? À propos de la ré- 
ception de la Vita Ælredi. Entre vérité historique et vérité mythique », dans Cíteaux 
53 (2002), pp. 223-67. 
Reproduit dans P.-A. Burton, Vers l'infini d'une autre lumière. 
Études de spiritualité cistercienne, 1. (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, 
34), Abbaye Val Notre-Dame, 2013, pp. 245-94. 
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P.-A. Burton, « Présentation générale », dans Walter Daniel, La vie dZElred, abbé de 
Rievaulx. Abbaye Notre Dame du Lac, Oka, 2003 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n? 
19), pp. 13-30. 

Reproduit dans P.-A. Burton, Vers l'infini d'une autre lumière. 
Études de spiritualité cistercienne, 1. (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, 
34), Abbaye Val Notre-Dame, 2013, pp. 301-23. 

K. Christensen, « Walter Daniel's Life of Aelred of Rievaulx: The Heroism of Intelligence 
and the Miracle of Love », dans The Middle Ages in Texts and Texture: Reflections 
on Medieval Sources, edited by J. Glenn, Toronto, University of Toronto, 2012, pp. 
217-29. 

M.L. Dutton, « The Voice of the Simple Monk : Walter Daniel on Monastic Virtue and 
Faith » 

[Conférence non publiée donnée au Congrès de 
« Kalamazoo— 2001 »]. 

D.M. La Corte, « Understanding the Abbot : a Re-interpretation of the Vita Ailredi » 
[Conférence non publiée donnée au Congrès de 
« Kalamazoo— 2001 »]. 

Chr. Waddell, « The Exegetical Challenge of Early Cistercian Hagiography », dans Cis- 
tercian Studies Quarterly 21 (1986), pp. 195-212. 


B Biographie contemporaine 

P.-A. Burton, Ælred de Rievaulx (mo-n67). De l'homme éclaté à l'être unifié. Essai de biog- 
raphie existentielle et spirituelle. Paris, Cerf, 2010. 

R. Groń, The Debate about Ælred: Looking for the True Face of Ælred of Rievaulx. Tra- 
duction anglaise de l'oeuvre publié en polonais sous le titre de “Spór o Aelreda": 
W poszukiwaniu prawdziwego oblicza Aelreda z Rievaulx. Introduction by 
M.L. Dutton. Warsaw, Philosofical-Theological Publishing House, "Antyk", 2005. 

J. Truax, Ælred the Peacemaker : The Public Life of a Cistercian Abbot. Collegeville, 
MN. Cistercian Publications (« Cistercian Studies series », n? 251), à paraître en 


2017. 


C Questions particulières sur la vie d/Elred 
1 Contexte historique. Mentalités, Église et Monachisme au XIIe 
siécle (surtout en Angleterre) 

Anchoritic Spirituality : Ancrene Wisse and Associated Works. Edited by A. Savage and N. 
Watson, New York and Mahwah, NJ, Paulist, 1991. 

J. Burton, Monastic Religious Orders in Britain 1000—1300. Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1994. 

P. Dalton, « Churchmen and the Promotion of Peace in King Stephen's Reign », dans 
Viator 31 (2000), pp. 79-119. 
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O. de Laborderie, « Les historiens anglais de la premiére moitié du XII* siécle et la re- 
définition de l'identité nationale », dans Cahiers de recherches médiévales et human- 
istes 19 (2010), pp. 43-62. 

E. Freeman, Narratives of a New Order : Cistercian Historical Writing in England, n50- 
220. Turnhout, Brepols, 2002 (Coll. « Medieval Church Studies », n? 2). 

I. Gobry, Les moines en occident. Tome V : « Le siècle de saint Bernard. Première partie : 
Citeaux ». Paris, François-Xavier de Guibert, 1997. 

D. La Corte, « Reformation of the Intellect in the Thought of Aelred of Rievaulx », dans 
Reform and Renewal in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance: Studies in Honor of 
Louis Pascoe. Edited by T.M. Izbicki and Chr. M. Bellitto. Leiden and Boston, Brill, 
2000, pp. 35-49. 

P. L'Hermite-Leclercq, L'Église et les femmes dans l'Occident chrétien des origines à la fin 
du Moyen-Áge. Turnhout, Brepols, 1997 (Coll. « Témoins de notre Histoire »). 

D. Robinson, ed. The Cistercian Abbeys of Britain : Far from the Concourse of Men. Lon- 
don, Batsford, 1998. 

J. Rueffer, Orbis cisterciensis. Zur Geschichte der monastischen ästhetischen Kultur im 12. 
Jahrhundert. Berlin, Lukas Verlag, 1999 (Coll. « Studien zur Geschichte, Kunst und 
Kultur der Zisterzienser », n? 6). 

JR. Sommerfeldt, « Ælred of Rievaulx on Jews and Heretics » 

[Conférence non publiée donnée au congrès de 
« Kalamazoo—2005 »] 

J. Truax, « A Time for Peace : Ælred of Rievaulx and the End of the Anglo-Norman Civil 
War », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 46 (2011), pp. 171-87. 

J. Verger, « Ælred dans son temps. Le contexte historique, culturel et religieux du XIIe 
s. », dans Intentio Cordis ; Collectanea Cisterciensia 73 (2011), pp. 27-37. 

D.H. Williams, The Cistercians in the Early Middle Ages, 1098—1348. Leominster, Grace- 
wing, 1998. 


2 Rievaulx et le Yorkshire à l'époque d'Aelred (+ Histoire/ 
Architecture de Rievaulx) 
Anglo-Norman Durham, 1093-1193. Ed. by D. Rollason, M. Harvey and M. Prestwich, 
Woodbridge, Boydell and Brewer, 1994. 
D. Baker, « Walter Espec and His Age » 
[Conférence non publiée donnée à l'occasion de l'International 
Medieval Congress, « Leeds—1997 »] 
J. Burton, « The Estates and Economy of Rievaulx Abbey in Yorkshire », dans Cíteaux. 
Commentarii Cistercienses 49 (1998), pp. 29-94. 
J. Burton, The Monastic Order in Yorkshire, 1069-1215. Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press (Coll. « Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought », 4th series, 40),1999. 
J. Burton, « Rievaulx Abbey : The Early Years », dans Perspectives for an Architecture of 
Solitude. Essays on Cistercians, Art, and Architecture in Honour of Peter Fergusson. 
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Ed. by T. Kinder Brepols/Citeaux (Coll. « Medieval Church Studies » 11 and « Citeaux: 
Studia et Documenta » 13), 2004, pp. 47-54. 

P. Fergusson, « /Elred's Abbatial Residence at Rievaulx Abbey », dans Studies in Cister- 
cian Art and Architecture (vol. v). Ed. by M.P. Lillich. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publica- 
tions, 1998 (« Cistercian Studies Series », n? 167), pp. 41-56. 

P. Fergusson; St. Harrison, « The Rievaulx Abbey Chapter House », dans The Antiquar- 
ies Journal 74 (1994), pp. 211-55. 

P. Fergusson; St. Harrison, Rievaulx Abbey : Community, Architecture, and Memory. Yale, 
London, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1999. 

E. Jamroziak, « Rievaulx Abbey and its Patrons. Between Cooperation and Conflict », 
dans Cíteaux. Commentarii cistercienses 49 (1998), pp. 59-71. 

E. Jamroziak, Rievaulx Abbey and its Social Context (1132-1300) : Memory, Locality and 
Networks. Turnhout, Brepols, 2005 (Coll. « Medieval Church Studies », n? 8). 

E. Jamroziak, « The Cartulary of Rievaulx Abbey (BL Cotton Julius D1) : Mapping the 
Monastic World » 

[Conférence non publiée donnée au Congrès 
« Kalamazoo— 2001 »]. 

A. Lawrence, «The Cistercians of Yorkshire and Scholarship in the Twelfth 
Century » 

[Conférence non publiée donnée à l'occasion de l'International 
Medieval Congress, « Leeds—1997 »] 

Ch. Norton, «Richard of Fountains and the Letter of Thurstan : History and 

Historiography of a Monastic Controversy, St Mary's Abbey, York », dans Perspectives 

for an Architecture of Solitude. Essays on Cistercians, Art, and Architecture in Hon- 
our of Peter Fergusson. Ed. by T. Kinder Brepols/Citeaux (Coll. « Medieval Church 
Studies » 11 and « Cîteaux : Studia et Documenta » 13), 2004, pp. 9-34. 

D.H. Williams, « The English Cistercians in the Times of St Ælred, Abbot of Revesby 
(1143-1147) and of Rievaulx (147-1167) » (En polonais et en anglais), dans Cister- 
cium Mater Nostra (Kraków) 2 (2008), pp. 13-30. 


3 Formation et Conversion d'Aelred 
M.-B. Bernard, «La triple conversion d'Ælred de Rievaulx. Regard méditatif sur 
l'itinéraire intérieur d'un saint », dans Collectanea Cisterciensia (2010), pp. 265-77. 
DJ. Billy, « Ælred of Rievaulx's Account of His Conversion in the Liber de speculo cari- 
tatis », dans The American Benedictine Review 52 (2001), pp. 239-54. 
P.-A. Burton, « Aux origines de l'expansion anglaise de Cîteaux. La fondation de 
Rievaulx et la conversion d’Ælred (1132-1134) (1-11) », dans Collectanea Cisterciensia 
61 (1999), pp. 186—214 et 248-90. 
Reproduit dans P-A. Burton, Vers l'infini d'une autre lumière. 
Études de spiritualité cistercienne, 1. (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, 
34), Abbaye Val Notre-Dame, 2013, pp. 155-241. 
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P.-A. Burton, « The Beginnings of Cistercian Expansion in England. The Socio-histori- 
cal Context of the Foundation of Rievaulx (1132) », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 
42 (2007), pp. 152-82. 
[Traduction anglaise de la première partie de l'article 
précédent] 
Chr. Waddell, « The Hidden Years of Ælred of Rievaulx : The Formation of a Spiritual 
Master », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 41 (2006), pp. 51-63. 


4 Ælred historien et hagiographe 

E. Dietz, « 'ambivalence bien réfléchie. Une clé de lecture pour l'ensemble des œuvres 
d'Elred », dans Intentio Cordis ; Collectanea Cisterciensia 73 (2011), pp. 13-26. 

E. Dietz, « Ambivalence Well Considered. An Interpretive Key to the Whole of /Elred's 
Works », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 47 (2012), pp. 71-85. 

[Traduction anglaise de l'article précédent] 

M.L. Dutton, « When a Green Tree is Restored to its Old Root : /Elred's Transmission of 
Anglo-Saxon Culture into Norman England » 

[Conférence non publiée donnée au Congrés de « Kalamazoo— 
2002 »]. 

M.L. Dutton, « A Historian's Historian : the Place of Bede in /Elred's Contributions to 
the New History of his Age », dans Truth as Gift. Studies in Medieval Cistercian His- 
tory in Honor of John R. Sommerfeldt. » Ed. by M.L. Dutton, D.M. La Corte and P. 
Lockey. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2004 (« Cistercian Studies Series », n? 
204), pp. 407-48. 

M.L. Dutton, « Ælred comme historien et acteur dans l'histoire. La philosophie poli- 
tique de ses quatre traités historiques », dans Intentio Cordis ; Collectanea Cistercien- 
sia 73 (2011), pp. 38-55. 

M.L. Dutton, « That Peace should Guide and Society Unite : Ælred of Rievaulx's Politi- 
cal Philosophy » dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 47 (2012), pp. 279-95. 

[Traduction anglaise de l'article précédent] 

M.L. Dutton, « This Ministry of Letters. Ælred of Rievaulx's Attempt to Anglicize Eng- 
land's King Henry 11», dans Monasticism between Culture and Cultures. Acts of 
the Third International Symposium (Rome, 8-11 Juin 2011). Analecta Monastica 14 
(2013); Coll. « Studia Anselmiana », n? 159, pp. 169-93. 

E. Freeman, « Ælred of Rievaulx : Cistercian Historiography in the 1150s and 1160s ». 
Part 1 of : Idem, Narratives of a New Order : Cistercian Historical Writing in England 
[voir ci-dessus, section Ci]. 


5 Affectivité et sexualité d'Aelred 

D. Boquet, « Le sexe des émotions. Principe féminin et identité affective chez Guer- 
ric d'Igny et Ælred de Rievaulx», dans Au cloître et dans le monde. Femmes, 
hommes et société (IXe-XVe siècle). Mélanges en l'honneur de P. L’Hermite- 
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Leclercq. Textes réunis par P. Henriet et A.-M. Legras. Presses de l'Université de 
Paris-Sorbonne, 2000 (Coll. « Cultures et civilisations médiévales», n? xxii), 
pp. 368-78. 

M.L. Dutton, « Ælred of Rievaulx and the Charge of Sexual Obsession. An Invented His- 
tory », dans The American Benedictine Review 47 (1996), pp. 414-32. 

R. Grón, The Debate about Ælred : Looking for the True Face of Ælred of Rievaulx. War- 
saw, Philosofical-Theological Publishing House, “Antyk”, 2005. 


6 Mort d'Aelred 


R. Groń, « The Death of Ælred of Rievaulx : Between Theory and Reality », dans Cister- 
cian Studies Quarterly 43 (2008), pp. 131-45. 


Chapitre 111 : CEuvres D'aelred 


A Œuvres Ascétiques Et Mystiques 

1 Miroir de la charité (Speculum caritatis) 
Traductions 
- en Espagnol 


Elredo de Rieval, El Espejo de la Caridad. Traducción : M. Ballano ; Introducción : P.-A. 
Burton. Burgos, Edición Monte Carmelo, 2001 (Coll. « Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 2). 


Études 

P.-A. Burton, « Le Miroir de la charité ou les trois premiers cercles de l'amour», dans 
Collectanea Cisterciensia 64 (2002), pp. 80-104. 

P.-A. Burton, « Un estudio introductorio. El Espejo de la Caridad o los tres primeros 
círculos del amor », dans Elredo de Rieval, El Espejo de la Caridad [voir ci-dessus], 
pp. V-LUI. 

[Traduction espagnole de l'article précédent] 

S.M. Krahmer, « Loving ‘in God’ An Examination of the Hierarchical Aspects of the 
Ordo Caritatis in Bernard of Clairvaux and Ælred of Rievaulx », dans The American 
Benedictine Review 5o (1999), pp. 74-93. 

J. Molleur, « The Notion of the Three Sabbaths in /Elred's Mirror of Charity », dans Cis- 
tercian Studies Quarterly 33 (1998), pp. 211-20. 

D. Pezzini, « Il riposo come categoria della vita spirituale. I tre sabati nello Specchio 
della carità di Ælredo di Rievaulx », dans Vita consecrata 36 (2000), pp. 357-74. 

E. Piscione, « Temi spirituali nel libro uno dello Speculum Caritatis di Ælredo di 
Rievaulx », dans Synaxis 13 (1995), pp. 31618. 

E. Piscione, « Il terzo libro dello Speculum Caritatis di Ælredo di Rievaulx e le sue prob- 
lematiche etico-filosofiche », dans Sapienza 52 (1999), pp. 357-70. 
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M.-C. Zaffi, « Lo Speculum caritatis di Ælredo di Rievaulx. La Carita, ideale cristiano 
nella formazione della personalità », dans Rivista Cistercense 19 (2002), pp. 5-86 et 


pp. 15-214. 


2 Quand Jésus eut douze ans (De Iesu Puero) 
Traductions 


-en Espagnol 
Elredo de Rieval, Jesús a los doce años. Traducción por M. Ballano. Ed. Monte Carmelo, 
2011 (Coll. « Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 36), pp. 83-119. 


-en Italien 
Ælredo di Rievaulx, Gesu dodicenne. Preghiera pastorale. A cura di D. Pezzini. Milano, 
Paoline Editoriale Libri, 2001 (Coll. « Letture cristiane del secondo millennio », n? 


29), pp. 67-128. 


-en Néerlandais 
Ælred van Rievaulx, Toen Jezus twaalf jaar was (Vertaling : G. Aerden), dans Ælred van 
Rievaulx, Affectus. De spirituele kracht van vriendschap en liefde. Voorword door 
A. Hoste. Vertaling en annotatie : S. Slijkhuis, G. Aerden, J. Baneke. Inleiding : G. 
Aerden. Budel, Damon, 2010, pp. 137-63. 


Études 

G. Aerden, «Le moment favorable dans Quand Jésus eut douze ans d'/Elred de 
Rievaulx », dans Collectanea Cisterciensia 76 (2014), 29—43. 

Traduction française de l'article «De Kairostijd bij Toen 
Jesus twaaalf was van Ælred van Rievaulx », dans De Kovel 26 
(2013). 

L.M. Tomassini. «La christologie affective et méditative d'Aelred de Rievaulx dans 
le traité Quand Jésus eut douze ans », dans Collectanea Cisterciensia 68 (2006), pp. 
287-302. 

S. Vaujour. « Chercher Jésus. Lecture du traité Quand Jésus eut douze ans », dans Inten- 


tio Cordis ; Collectanea Cisterciensia 73 (2011), pp. 221-43. 


3 L'amitié spirituelle (De Spirituali amicitia) 


Traductions 


- en Anglais 
Ælred of Rievaulx, Spiritual Friendship. Translation by L.S. Braceland ; edited by M.L. 
Dutton. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2010 (« Cistercian Fathers Series », 


n? 5) 
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Ælred of Rievaulx, Spiritual Friendship. The Classic Text with a Spiritual Commentary 
by Dennis Billy. Ave Maria Press, 2008 (Coll. « Classics with commentary »). 
Réédition du texte anglais publié en 1974 par M.E. Laker (« Cister- 
cian Fathers Series », n? 5 des Cistercian Publications). 
Ælred of Rievaulx, Spiritual Friendship, A New Translation. Translation by M. Williams. 
London: University of Scranton Press, 1994. 


- en Espagnol 
Elredo de Rieval, La amistad espiritual. Traducción : M. Ballano ; Introducción : P.-A. 
Burton. Burgos, Edición Monte Carmelo, 2002 (Coll. « Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 
4), pp. 1-114. 


- en Italien 
ZElredo di Rievaulx, L'amicizia spirituale. A cura di G. Zuanazzi. Roma, Città Nuova, 
1997 (Coll. « Fonti cristiane per il terzo Millennio », n? 15). 


- en Néerlandais 
Ælred van Rievaulx, Over spirituele vriendschap (Vertaling : S. Slijkhuis), dans Ælred 
van Rievaulx, Affectus. De spirituele kracht van vriendschap en liefde. Voorword door 
A. Hoste. Vertaling en annotatie : S. Slijkhuis, G. Aerden, J. Baneke. Inleiding : G. 
Aerden. Budel, Damon, 2010, pp. 51-133. 


Études 

M.-B. Bernard, « L'amitié chez Ælred et Augustin. Une grâce de Dieu », dans Collecta- 
nea Cisterciensia 68 (2006), pp. 48-58. 

P.-A. Burton, « Le Traité sur l'amitié spirituelle ou les trois derniers cercles de l'amour », 
dans Collectanea Cisterciensia 64 (2002), pp. 197—218. 

P.-A. Burton, « Un estudio introductorio. El tratado sobre la amistad espiritual o los 
tres ültimos círculos del amor », dans Elredo de Rieval, La amistad espiritual [voir 
ci-dessus], pp. V-LVIII. 

[Traduction espagnole de l'article précédent] 

P.-A. Burton, « La Déclaration sur l'Identité laïque cistercienne passée au double crible 
d'une éthique de l'engagement et de l'Amitié spirituelle d'Ælred de Rievaulx », dans 
Collectanea Cisterciensia 71 (2009), pp. 315-37. 

Reproduit dans P-A. Burton, Vers l'infini d'une autre lumière. 
Études de spiritualité cistercienne, 1. (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, 
34), Abbaye Val Notre-Dame, 2013, pp. 445-75. 

G. de Briey, « L'amitié avec Jésus. Lumière d'un auteur cistercien (= Ælred de Rievaulx) », 
dans Carmel 145 (2012), pp. 47-57. 

G. Dotto, « Caritas ed amicizia nella spiritualità del secolo x11 : Bernardo di Chiara- 
valle e Elredo di Rievaulx », dans I! concetto di amicizia nella storia della cultura 
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europea. Atti del Convegno internazionale di Studi italo-tedeschi, Merano, 1995, 
PP. 546-57. 

M.L. Dutton, « A Model of Friendship : Ambrose's Contribution to Ælred of Rievaulx's 
Spiritual Friendship », dans The American Benedictine Review 64 (2013), pp. 39-66. 

R. Gron, « Ælred z Rievaulx, doktor przyjazni chrzescijanskiej », dans Wroclawski Prze- 
glad Teologiczny 9 (2001), pp. 55-67. 

A. Masoliver, « El De spiritali amicitia de san Elredo : de la 'amistades particulares' a la 

filia santa y el agape », dans Studia Monastica 44 (2002), pp. 373-90. 

G. Menta, « Ælredo di Rievaulx e l'amicizia spirituale nel quadro dei principali autori 
monastici », dans Rivista Cistercense 15 (1998), pp. 65-98. 

X. Morales, Dieu est amitié. La spiritualité d'Ælred de Rievaulx. Ed. Salvator (Coll. « Pe- 
tite bibliothéque monastique »), 2016. 

Br. Noell, « Ælred of Rievaulx's Appropriation of Augustine : a Window on Two Views 
of Friendship and the Monastic Life », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 37 (2002), 
PP. 123-44. 

D. Pezzini. « Translating Friendship in Aelred of Rievaulx: From Experience to Image », 
dans Cíteaux: Commentarii Cistercienses 53 (2002), pp. 33-49. 

J. Rueffer, « /Elred von Rievaulx. Liebe und Freundschaft im Kloster », dans Idem, Orbis 
cisterciensis Zur Geschichte der monastischen ästhetischen Kultur im 12. Jahrhundert. 
Berlin, Lukas Verlag, 1999 (Coll. « Studien zur Geschichte, Kunst und Kultur der Zis- 
terzienser », n? 6), pp. 219-68. 

J. Rueffer, « Ælred of Rievaulx and the Institutional Limits of Monastic Friendship », 
dans Perspectives for an Architecture of Solitude. Essays on Cistercians, Art, and Ar- 
chitecture in Honour of Peter Fergusson. Ed. by T. Kinder, Brepols/Citeaux (Coll. 
«Medieval Church Studies », n? 11 and « Cîteaux : Studia et Documenta », n? 13), 
2004, pp. 55-62. 

J. St. Russell, « The Dialogic of Ælred's Spiritual Friendship », dans Cistercian Studies 
Quarterly 47 (2012), pp. 47-69. 

K.M. Yohe, « Adhering to a Friend in the Spirit of Christ », dans Cistercian Studies Quar- 
terly 33 (1998), pp. 29-44. 

K.M. Yohe, « Did Ælred of Rievaulx Think Friends are Necessary ? », dans Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 35 (2000), pp. 29-46. 

M.-C. Zaffi, « L'amicizia spirituale come carità di amicizia in Ælredo di Rievaulx », dans 


Rivista Cistercense 18 (2001), pp. 13-75. 


4 La Vie de Recluse (De institutione inclusarum) 
Critique textuelle et tradition manuscrite 
D. Pezzini, « Two Middle English Translations of Ælred of Rievaulx's De Institutione in- 
clusarum : The Varieties of Medieval Translational Practices », dans D. Pezzini, The 
Translation of Religious Texts in the Middle Ages : Tracts and Rules; Hymns and Saints' 
Lives, Bern, Peter Lang, 2008 (Coll. « Linguistic Insights », vol. 69), Chap. 4, pp. 75-94. 
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Traductions 


- en Espagnol 
Elredo de Rieval, La vida reclusa. Traducción por M. Ballano. Ed. Monte Carmelo, 2011 
(Coll. « Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 36), pp. 127-93. 


- en Italien 
Ælredo di Rievaulx, Regola delle recluse. A cura di D. Pezzini. Milano, Paoline Ed. Libri, 
2003 (Coll. « Letture cristiane del secondo millennio », n° 32). 


Études 

A. Clarke Bartlett, Male Authors, Female Readers : Representation and Subjectivity in 
Middle English Devotional Literature. Ithaca and London, Cornell University Press, 
1995. 

(avec un chapitre sur la Vie de Recluse) 

M.L. Dutton, « Gilding the Lily: the Enhancement of Spiritual Affectivity in a Middle 
English Translation of Ælred of Rievaulx's De institutione inclusarum », dans The 
Medieval Translator. Traduire au Moyen-Áge (Vol. 10). Ed. by J. Jenkins and O. Ber- 
trand, Turnhout, Brepols, 2007, pp. 109-24. 

S.G. Fein, « Maternity in Ælred of Rievaulx's Letter to his Sister », dans Medieval Moth- 
ering. Ed. by J.C. Parsons and B. Wheeler. New York and London, Garland Publish- 
ing, 1996, pp. 139-56. 

E. Freeman, « Ælred of Rievaulx's Pastoral Care of Religious Women with special Refer- 
ence to De institutione inclusarum », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 46 (2011), pp. 
13-26. 

P. L'Hermite-Leclercq, « Ælred of Rievaulx : the Recluse and Death according to the 
Vita inclusarum », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 34 (1999), pp. 183-201. 

B. Millett, « Women in No Man's Land : English Recluses and the Development of Ver- 
nacular Literature in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries », dans Women and Lit- 
erature in Britain (1150-1500). Edited by C.M. Meale. Cambridge and New York, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1993 (Coll. « Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature », n? 
17), pp. 86-103. 

G. Roy, « Sharpen Your Mind with the Whetstone of Books’: the Female Recluse as 
Reader in Goscelin's Liber Confortatorius, /Elred of Rievaulx's De Institutione 
Inclusarum and The Ancrene Wisse », dans Women, the Book and the Godly. Edit- 
ed by L. Smith and J.H.M. Taylor, Woodbridge (Suffolk, UK), D.S. Brewer, 1995, pp. 
113-22. 

R. Smith, « Cistercian and Victorine Approaches to Contemplation : Understandings 
of Self in A Rule of Life for a Recluse and The Twelve Patriarchs », dans The Medieval 
Mystical Tradition : England, Ireland and Wales. Edited by M. Glasscoe. Rochester, 
NY, D.S. Brewer, 1999 (Exeter Symposium, VI), pp. 47-65. 
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5 Traité sur l'âme (De anima) 
Traductions 


- en Espagnol 
Elredo de Rieval, Sobre el alma. Traducción por Mariano Ballano. Ed. Monte Carmelo, 
2011 (Coll. « Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 36), pp. 201-309. 


- en Français 
Ælred de Rievaulx, Dialogue sur l'âme. Introduction, traduction, notes et index par P.-Y. 
Emery. Abbaye Notre-Dame du Lac, 2007 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n? 26). 


Études 

D. Bertrand, « Quatre discours cistercien sur l'àme », dans Bernard de Clairvaux et la 
pensée des cisterciens, Cíteaux 63 (2012), pp. 179-90. 

M.E. Lange, « A Reading of Ælred of Rievaulx's De Anima: Through Ciceronian Dialogue 
to Personal Testament », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 45 (2010), pp. 401-20. 

A. Rydstrem-Poulsen, « Recent Research on Ælred of Rievaulx’s Augustinianism—and 
ZElred's Use of Augustine in his De Anima », dans Analecta Cisterciensia 60 (2010), 
pp. 263-74. 

Ch. Trottman, « Ælred de Rievaulx et les discours cisterciens sur l'àme », dans Chóra 
9/10 (2011/2012), pp. 429-70. 


6 La priére pastorale (Oratio pastoralis) 
Édition latine 
M.L. Dutton, « Ælred of Rievaulx's Oratio pastoralis : À New Edition », dans Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 38 (2003), pp. 297-308. 


Édition bilingue 
For Your Own People : Ælred of Rievaulx's Pastoral Prayer. Critical Edition, introduction, 
and annotations by M.L. Dutton ; translation by M. DelCogliano. —Kalamazoo, Cis- 
tercian Publications, 2008, X111—69 p. (« Cistercian Fathers Series », n? 73). 
(reproduit en un seul volume la nouvelle édition et la nouvelle 
traduction de la Priére pastorale publiées séparement dans Cis- 
tercian Studies Quarterly 37 (2002), pp. 453-66 [traduction] et 38 
(2003), pp. 297-308 [édition], + introduction) 


Traductions 
- en Anglais 


Ælred of Rievaulx, The Pastoral Prayer. Introduced by M.L. Dutton ; translated by M. 
DelCogliano, dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 37 (2002), pp. 453-66. 
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- en Espagnol 
Elredo de Rieval, La oración pastoral. Traducción : M. Ballano, dans Elredo de Rieval, 
La amistad espiritual. Burgos, Edición Monte Carmelo, 2002 (Coll. « Biblioteca cis- 
terciense », n? 4), pp. 115-29. 


- en Francais 
Priére d'un pasteur, dans Sermons pour l'année v. Sermons 64-84 (Collection de Dur- 
ham—deuxième partie) ; sermon conservé par Matthieu de Rievaulx ; Sermons de 
Lincoln. Introduction, traduction, notes et index par G. de Briey. Abbaye Notre- 
Dame du Lac, 2005 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n? 24), pp. 261-70. 


-en Italien 
Aelredo di Rievaulx, Preghiera pastorale. A cura di D. Pezzini, dans Aelredo di Rievaulx, 
Gesü dodicenne. Milano, Paoline Editoriale Libri, 2001 (Coll. « Letture cristiane del 
secondo millennio », n? 29), pp. 137-51. 


- en Néerlandais 
Ælred van Rievaulx, Gebed tot de Goede Herder (Vertaling : J. Baneke), dans Ælred van 
Rievaulx, Affectus. De spirituele kracht van vriendschap en liefde. Voorword door 
A. Hoste. Vertaling en annotatie : S. Slijkhuis, G. Aerden, J. Baneke. Inleiding : G. 
Aerden. Budel, Damon, 2010, pp. 181-99. 


Études 
T. Kardong, « Ælred of Rievaulx's Pastoral Prayer and its Basis in the Rule of Saint Bene- 
dict », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 45 (2010), pp. 379-99. 
B.-J. Samain, « Trésor littéraire cistercien. Ælred et sa Prière d'un berger », dans Collec- 
tanea Cisterciensia 72 (2010), pp. 82-88. 
(Présentation et quelques extraits de la Prière pastorale d'Ælred). 


B Sermons Sur Les Fardeaux D'Isaie (De Oneribus) 
Édition critique 
Aelredi Rievallensis, Homeliae de oneribus propheticis Isaiae, quas recensuit G. Raciti. 
Opera omnia 5. Tumhout, Brepols, 2005 (Coll. « Corpus Christianorum Continuatio 
Mediaevalis », n? 2 D). 


Traductions 
- en Anglais 
Ælred of Rievaulx, Letter to Gilbert, Venerable Bishop of London, translated with an in- 
troduction by J. McDonie, dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 45 (2010), pp. 19-24. 
(La lettre ici présentée et traduite est la lettre qui sert de préface 
au recueil des 31 Homélies sur les fardeaux d'Isaie). 
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Ælred of Rievaulx, Homilies on the Prophetic Burdens of Isaiah. Translated by Lewis 
White. Collegeville, MN, Cistercian Publications ( « Cistercian Fathers Series », n? 
83), à paraître 2018. 


- en Français 
Ælred de Rievaulx, Homélies sur les fardeaux selon le prophète Isaïe. Introduced and 
translated, with notes and index par P.-Y. Emery, frère de Taizé. —Oka, Abbaye N.-D. 
du Lac, 2006 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n? 25). 


-en Italien 
Traduction du sermon 2 dans : G. Scannerini, « Mistica o Misticismo ? Un approcio 
patristico ad Ælredo di Rievaulx », dans Analecta Cisterciensia 54 (2002), pp. 134-85. 


Études 

P. Molac, « Théologie et histoire chez Ælred d’après les sermons De oneribus », dans 
Intentio Cordis ; Collectanea Cisterciensia 73 (2011), pp. 86—98. 

Ph. J. O'Mara, « Who Would Fardels Bear ? Courage and Temperance in the Reflection 
of Aelred of Rievaulx on the Burdens of the Pagan Nations » 

[conférence non publiée donnée en 2014 à l'occasion de la Cister- 
cian Studies Conference de Kalamazoo]. 

Th. Renna, « Ælred of Rievaulx and Isaiah », dans The Joy of Learning and the Love of 
God. Studies in Honor of Jean Leclercq. Edited by E.R. Elder. Kalamazoo, Cistercian 
Publications, 1995 (« Cistercian Studies Series », n? 160), pp. 253-68. 

J. St. Russell, « Vision and Skepticism in Ælred of Rievaulx's De Oneribus sermon 2», 
dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 49 (2014), pp. 483-97. 

G. Scannerini, « Mistica o Misticismo ? Un approcio patristico ad Ælredo di Rievaulx », 
dans Analecta Cisterciensia 54 (2002), pp. 134-85. 

(Analyse du Sermon 2 de la collection des sermons De oneribus) 

J. Verger, « Les hurlements de Moab et la conversion des philosophes ou la naissance 
d'une culture chrétienne selon Ælred de Rievaulx », dans Amicorum Societas (Mé- 
langes offerts à François Dolbeau pour son 65e"'* anniversaire). Ed. J. Elfasse, C. 
Lanéry et A.-M. Turcan-Verkerk. Florence, Ed. del Galluzzo, 2013, pp. 875-86. 

L. White, « Bifarie itaque potest legi : Ambivalent Exegesis in Ælred of Rievaulx's De 
Oneribus », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 42 (2007), pp. 299-327. 


C Sermons Liturgiques 
Édition latine 
Ælredi Rievallensis, Sermones XLVII-LXXXIV. Collectio Dunelmensis. Sermo Matthaeo 
Rievallensi servatus. Sermones Lincolnienses. Ed. G. Raciti. Turnhout, Brepols, 2001 
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(Coll. « Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis », n? 11 b) (Désormais : 
CCCM 2B) 
(Edition complète [revue et corrigée] dela Collection de Durham 
déjà publiée par C. H. Talbot [Sermones inediti, numérotés ici de 
47 à 78] et du Sermo in Annuntiatione dominica (numéroté ici 79) 
déjà édité par G. Raciti dans « Une allocution familiére de saint 
Aelred » [cf. Bibliotheca Aelrediana Secunda, titre n? 797]). 
Ælredi Rievallensis, Sermones LXXXV-CLXXXII. Collectio Radingensis. Ed. G. Raciti. 
Turnhout, Brepols, 2012 (Coll. « Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis », 
n? 11 c) (Désormais : CCCM 2C) 
[Édition complète de la Collection de sermons contenue dans le 
Ms « Nouv. Acq. Lat. 294 » de la Bibliothèque nationale de France 
et provenant de l'abbaye bénédictine de Reading] 
P. Jackson, « In translacione sancti Edwardi Confessoris : The Lost Sermon by Ælred of 
Rievaulx ? », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 40 (2005), pp. 45-82. 
[Avec édition latine et traduction anglaise du texte, pp. 65-82]. 


Traductions 
- en Anglais 
- par collection ou groupe de sermons 

Ælred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons. The First Clairvaux Collection (Advent—All 
Saints). Translated by Th. Berkeley and B. Pennington. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publi- 
cations, 2001 (« Cistercian Fathers Series », n? 58). 

Ælred of Rievaulx, The Liturgical Sermons. The Second Clairvaux Collection. Translat- 
ed by M.A. Mayeski. Collegeville, Cistercian Publications, 2016 (« Cistercian Fathers 
Series », n? 77). 

Ælred of Rievaulx, The Durham and Lincoln Collections. Translated by K. Krug et al., 
Edited by A. Astell. Collegeville, Cistercian Publications, forthcoming 2018 (« Cister- 
cian Fathers Series », n? 80). 


- sermons traduits isolément 
Ælred of Rievaulx, Sermon on the Epiphany of the Lord, dans Cistercian Studies Quar- 
terly 36 (2001), pp. 33-39. 
[Traduction du sermon 31 d'lred réalisée par M.B. Pennington 
d'après l'édition critique du CCCM 2b [voir ci-dessus], pp. 250-58] 
Ælred of Rievaulx, Two Sermons for the Nativity of the Lord, dans Cistercian Studies 
Quarterly 37 (2002), pp. 82-89. 
[Traduction des sermons 29 et 30 d’Ælred d’après l'édition cri- 
tique du CCCM 2b [voir ci-dessus], pp. 241-49] 
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P. Jackson, « In translacione sancti Edwardi Confessoris. The Lost Sermon by Ælred of 
Rievaulx ? » (translated by T. License), dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 40 (2005), 
Pp. 45-82. 

[Avec édition du texte, pp. 65-82]. 

Ælred of Rievaulx, Sermon 54 for the Feast of the Blessed Abbot Benedict (translated by 
M. Casey), dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 43 (2008), pp. 295-308. 

6- en Espagnol 

Elredo de Rieval Sermones Litürgicos. Primera Colección de Claraval. Tomo 1 (sermones 
1-14). Presentación, traducción y notas por T. Gallego. Ed. Monte Carmelo, 2008 
(Coll. « Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 24). 

Elredo de Rieval, Sermones Litürgicos. Primera Colección de Claraval. Tomo 2 (ser- 
mones 15-28). Presentación, traducción y notas por T. Gallego. Ed. Monte Carmel, 
2008 (Coll. « Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 25). 

Elredo de Rieval, Sermones Littirgicos. Segunda Colección de Claraval. Tomo 3 (ser- 
mones 28—46). Introducción por P.-A. Burton. Traducción por T. Gallego. Ed. Monte 
Carmel, 2010 (Coll. « Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 33). 

Elredo de Rieval, Sermones Liturgicos. Colección de Durham. Tomo 4 (Sermones 47- 
64). Introducción, traducción y notas por T. Gallego. Ed. Monte Carmelo, 2014 (Coll. 
« Biblioteca cisterciense », n? 43). 

Elredo de Rieval, Sermones Liturgicos. Colección de Durham. Sermón conservado por 
Mateo de Rievaulx ; Sermones de Lincoln. Tomo 5 (Sermones 64-84). Introducción, 
traducción y notas por T. Gallego. Ed. Monte Carmelo, 2014 (Coll. « Biblioteca cis- 
terciense », n? 44). 


- en Français 
- par collection ou groupe de sermons 
ZElred de Rievaulx, Homélies pour l'année liturgique. De la collection des Sermons in- 
édits publiés par C.H. Talbot [Bibliotheca Aelrediana Secunda, titre n? 800], Rome, 
1952. Première partie : sermons 1-12. Traduction et notes par P.-G. Trudel ; pré- 
face par E. Connor. Abbaye Notre-Dame du Lac, 1997 (Coll. « Voix monastiques », 
n? 10). 

Aelred de Rievaulx, Sermons pour l'année I. Sermons 1-14 (Première collection de Clair- 
vaux—première partie). Traduction et notes par G. de Briey ; présentation générale 
par G. Raciti. Abbaye Notre-Dame du Lac, 1997 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n? 11). 

Aelred de Rievaulx, Sermons pour l'année 11. Sermons 15-28 (Premiére collection de 
Clairvaux—deuxiéme partie). Traduction et notes par G. de Briey ; présentation gé- 
nérale par G. Raciti. Abbaye Notre-Dame du Lac, 1997 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, 
n? 12). 

Aelred de Rievaulx, Sermons pour l'année 111. Sermons 29-46 (Deuxième collection de 
Clairvaux). Traduction et notes par G. de Briey ; introduction par P.-A. Burton. Ab- 
baye Notre-Dame du Lac, 2002 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n? 18). 
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Aelred de Rievaulx, Sermons pour l'année 1v. Sermons 47-64 (Collection de Durham— 
première partie). Introduction, traduction, notes et index par G. de Briey. Abbaye 
Notre-Dame du Lac, 2005 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n? 23). 

Aelred de Rievaulx, Sermons pour l'année v. Sermons 64-84 (Collection de Durham— 
deuxiéme partie) ; sermon conservé par Matthieu de Rievaulx ; Sermons de Lincoln. 
Introduction, traduction, notes et index par G. de Briey. Abbaye Notre-Dame du 
Lac, 2005 (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, n° 24). 

Aelred de Rievaulx, Sermons. La collection de Reading. Vol. 1 (sermons 85-133) et vol. 2 
(sermons 134-82). Introduction par X. Morales. Traduction et notes par G. de Briey 
et G. Raciti (Corpus Christianorum in translation 20 | Corpus christianorum. Continu- 
atio mediaevalis IIc), Turnhout, Brepols, 2015 (886 p. [vol. 1: pp. 1-442 et vol. 2 : pp. 
443-886]). 


- en Italien 
- par collection ou groupe de sermons 
Aelredo di Rievaulx, « Ho trovato l'amato del mio cuore ». Omelie 30, 51 e 80. Introd., 
trad. e note a cura di E.A. Mella. —Magnano (B1), Ed. Qiqajon, 2005 (Coll. « Testi 
dei padri della chiesa », n? 76). 
Ælredo di Rievaulx, Una rugiada luminosa. 25 Sermoni per l'anno liturgico a cura de D. 
Pezzini, Abbazia di Praglia, 2014 (Coll. « Scritti monastici », n? 46). 
Ce volume offre en traduction italienne un choix de 25 sermons 
liturgiques d'’Ælred, à savoir les sermons 1, 3, 8, 10-1, 13, 15, 20, 22, 


27, 31, 36, 43, 48, 50—51—52—53, 57, 68, 87, 93, 109, 120, 130. 


Études 

P.-A. Burton, « Ælred prédicateur. De la visée à la vision ou l'art d'apprendre à tou- 
jours regarder avec les yeux dans la tête... ». Introduction de P.-A. Burton: Ælred de 
Rievaulx, Sermons pour l'année 111 [voir ci-dessus], pp. 7-31. 

Reproduit dans P.-A. Burton, Vers l'infini d'une autre lumière. 
Études de spiritualité cistercienne, 2. (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, 
35), Abbaye Val Notre-Dame, 2013, pp. 225-46. 

P.-A. Burton, « Elredo de Rieval : predicador. De la mirada a la visión o el arte de apre- 
nder a mirar siempre con los ojos en la frente ». Introduction à Elredo de Rieval, 
Sermones litúrgicos 111 [voir ci-dessus |, pp. 5-36. 

[Traduction espagnole de l'étude précédente]. 

P.-A. Burton, « Un art de lire les Écritures selon Ælred de Rievaulx. Principes hermé- 
neutiques : transposition et fragmentation », dans Intentio Cordis ; Collectanea Cis- 
terciensia 73 (2011), pp. 244—78. 

Reproduit dans P.-A. Burton, Vers l'infini d'une autre lumière. 
Études de spiritualité cistercienne, 2. (Coll. « Pain de Ciiteaux » 111, 
35), Abbaye Val Notre-Dame, 2013, pp. 303-44. 
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M. Casey, « An Introduction to /Elred's Chapter Discourses », dans Cistercian Studies 
Quarterly 45 (2010), pp. 279-314. 

[Étude sur les sermons liturgiques d’#lred]. 

E. Cazabonne, « Ælred of Rievaulx and the Cities of Refuge », dans Cistercian Studies 
Quarterly 42 (2007), pp. 267-98. 

E. Dietz, « Ælred of Rievaulx's Reading-Cluny Sermons. A Review Article with two 
Samples », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 48 (2013), pp. 162-82. 

M.L. Dutton, « ‘An Eloquence of Mouth to Build them Up’: Aelred of Rievaulx and Gil- 
bert of Hoyland on Preaching », 

[conférence non publiée donnée en 2014 à l'occasion de la Cister- 
cian Studies Conference de Kalamazoo]. 

P. Jackson, « In translacione sancti Edwardi Confessoris. The Lost Sermon by Ælred of 
Rievaulx ? », transl. T. License dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 40 (2005), pp. 45-82. 

[Avec présentation du texte, pp. 45-64]. 

Sh. M. Krahmer, « Ælred of Rievaulx and the Feminine in the Marian Sermons for the 
Feasts of the Assumption and Purification », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 35 
(2000), pp- 459-78. 

K. Krug, « Allegorical Aelred: Presenting Aloud a Sermon by Aelred of Rievaulx » 
[conférence non publiée donnée en 2014 à l'occasion de la Cister- 
cian Studies Conference de Kalamazoo]. 

R. Lützelschwab, « Vo de coelis originem ducitis: Aelred of Rievaulx as Preacher at 

Synods » 
[conférence non publiée donnée en 2014 à l'occasion de la Cister- 
cian Studies Conference de Kalamazoo]. 

M.A. Mayeski, « The Right Occasion for the Words : Situating /Elred's Homily on Saint 
Katherine », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 33 (1998), pp. 45-60. 

Ph. Nouzille, « L'eschatologie dans les sermons d’Ælred de Rievaulx » 

(Conférence non publiée donnée à l'occasion de l'International 
Medieval Congress, « Leeds—1997 »). 

Ph. Nouzille, Expérience de Dieu et théologie monastique au XIIe siécle. Étude sur les 
sermons d'Ælred de Rievaulx. Paris, Cerf, 1999 (Coll. « Philosophie et théologie »). 

D. Pezzini, « L'Assomption de la Vierge Marie dans les sermons d'Elred de Rievaulx », 
dans Collectanea Cisterciensia, 72 (2010), pp. 4-27. 

D. Pezzini, « A Radiant Dew. Ælred of Rievaulx's Art of Preaching », dans Cíteaux, Com- 


mentarii Cistercienses 66 (2015), pp. 21-69. 


D Œuvres Historiques 
1 Opera omnia 
a Editions latines 


AELREDI RIEVALLENSIS, Opera omnia V1. Opera historica et hagiographica. Ed. D. 
Pezzini (Coll. « Corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis », 3). Turnhout, 
Brepols, À paraître en 2016 
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Cet ouvrage contiendra les 6 œuvres historiques et hagi- 
ographiques suivantes (à l'exclusion de la Vita sancti Edwardi, à 
paraitre à une date non précisée dans CCCM 3): 

Vita Dauid regis 

Genealogia regum Anglorum 

Relatio de standardo 

De sanctis ecclesie Haugustaldensis et eorum miraculis 

Vita sancti Niniani 


De quodam miraculo mirabili 


b Traductions 
- en Anglais 
Aelred of Rievaulx, The Historical Works. Translated by J.P. Freeland and edited with an 
introduction and annotations by M.L. Dutton. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 
2005 ( « Cistercian Fathers Series », n? 56). 
Cet ouvrage contient : 
- La généalogie des rois d'Angleterre, avec ses trois piéces : 
La lettre dédicatoire à Henri (pp. 41-44) 
La lamentation pour la mort de David, roi d'Écosse (pp. 
45-70) 
La généalogie des rois d'Angleterre (pp. 70-122) 
- La vie de saint Édouard, roi et confesseur (pp. 123-244) 
- La bataille de l'Étendard (pp. 245-70) 
Aelred of Rievaulx, The Lives of the Northern Saints. Translated by J.P. Freeland. Intro- 
duction and annotations by M.L. Dutton. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2006 
( « Cistercian Fathers Series », n? 71). 
Cet ouvrage contient : 
- La vie de saint Ninian (pp. 34-63) 
- Les saints de l'église d'Hexham (pp. 65-107) 
- La religieuse de Watton (pp. 109-22) 


2 La généalogie des rois des Anglais (De Genealogia Regum 
Anglorum) 
Traduction anglaise 
Aelred of Rievaulx, « The Genealogy of the Kings of the English », dans The Historical 
Works. Translated by J.P. Freeland and edited with an introduction and annotations 
by M.L. Dutton. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2005 ( « Cistercian Fathers Se- 


ries », n? 56), pp. 70122. 


Traduction française 
Ælred de Rievaulx, La généalogie des rois d'Angleterre. Traduction par Pierre- 
André Burton, dans Cíteaux 65 (2014), pp. 83-159. 
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Études 

JR. Bliese, « St. Cuthbert's and St. Neot's Help in War : Visions and Exhortations », dans 
The Haskins Society Journal 7 (1995), pp. 39-62. 

P.-A. Burton, « L'histoire comme acte de mémoire : porte de la sagesse et chemin de sanc- 
tification. Introduction à la Généalogie des rois d'Angleterre d'Ælred de Rievaulx », 
dans Cíteaux 65 (2014), pp. 5-80. 

[Étude introductive à la traduction francaise] 

M.L. Dutton, « Ælred's Lamentation for a King : The Place of Lament for David in the 
Genealogy of the Kings of England ». 

Conférence non publiée donnée au Congrès de 
« Kalamazoo—2005 » 

M.L. Dutton, « Sancto Dunstano Cooperante : The Collaboration between Kings and 
Ecclesiastical Advisor in Ælred of Rievaulx's Genealogy of the Kings of the English », 
dans Religious and Laity in Western Europe (1000—1400). Interaction, Negotiation and 
Power. Ed. by J. Burton and E. Jamroziak. Turnhout, Brepols, 2006, pp. 183-95. 

E. Freeman, « Ælred of Rievaulx: Cistercian Historiography in the u50s and 1605. 
Chapter 2 : « The Genealogia regum Anglorum: Kings and Queens and the Time- 
less Nation », dans Idem, Narratives of a New Order: Cistercian Historical Writings in 
England [voir ci-dessus]. 

M.A. Mayeski, « Secundum naturam : The Inheritance of Virtue in Aelred's Genealogy 
of the English Kings », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 37 (2002), pp. 221-28. 


3 La vie de David, roi des Ecossais (Vita Davidi Scotorum regis) 
Traduction anglaise 
Ælred of Rievaulx, « Lament for David, King of the Scots », dans The Historical Works. 
Translated by J.P. Freeland and edited with an introduction and annotations by M.L. 
Dutton. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2005 ( « Cistercian Fathers Series », n? 


56), pp. 45-70. 


Traduction française 
Ælred de Rievaulx, « Lamentation pour la mort du roi David », dans Idem, La généalo- 
gie des rois d'Angleterre. Traduction par Pierre-André Burton, dans Cíteaux 65 (2014), 
pp. 83-159. 
Le texte de la Lamentation constitue le premier « volet » de la 


Généalogie. 


Études 
V. Wall, « From Court to Cloister and Back : The Language of Friendship in Ælred of 
Rievaulx's Eulogium Davidis Regis Scotorum ». 
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[Conférence donnée au King's College (Londres, 1996) à l'occasion 
du colloque « Friendship and Friendship Networks in the Middle 
Ages »]. 


4 Vie de saint Ninian (Vita S. Niniani) 
Traductions 
- en Anglais 
Ælred of Rievaulx, St Nynia. Edition and Translation by J. McQueen. Edinburgh, Poly- 
gon, 1990, pp. 102-24. 
Aelred of Rievaulx, « The Life of Ninian, Apostle of the Nothern Picts », dans Lives of 
the Northern Saints. Translated by J.P. Freeland. Introduction and annotations by 
M.L. Dutton. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2006 (« Cistercian Fathers Se- 


ries », n? 71), pp. 34-63. 


Études 
A.W. Astell, « To Build the Church: Saint Aelred of Rievaulx's Hexaemeral Miracles in 
the Life of Ninian », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 49 (2014), pp. 455-81. 
R. Groń, « Martinian Influence on Aelred of Rievaulx's Vita Niniani » 
[conférence non publiée donnée en 2014 à l'occasion de la Cister- 
cian Studies Conference de Kalamazoo]. 
M.A. Mayeski, « Clothing Maketh the Saint : /Elred's Narrative Intent in the Life of Saint 
Ninian », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 44 (2009), pp. 181-90. 


5 Bataille de l'Étendard (De Bello Standardii) 
Traduction anglaise 
Aelred of Rievaulx, « The Battle of the Standard », dans The Historical Works. Translat- 
ed by J.P. Freeland and edited with an introduction and annotations by M.L. Dutton. 
Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2005 ( « Cistercian Fathers Series », n? 56), pp. 
245-70. 


Traduction française 
Aelred de Rievaulx, La bataille de l'Étendard. Traduit du latin par P.-A. Burton, dans 
Cíteaux 58 (2007), pp. 23-41. 


Études 
W.M. Aird, « ‘Sweet Civility and Barbarous Rudeness' : A View from the Frontier. Abbot 
Ailred of Rievaulx and the Scots », dans Imagining Frontiers, Contesting Identities. 
Pisa, Edizioni Plus, Pisa University Press, 2007 (coll. « Thematic work group 5 » n° 


2), 59-75: 
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J.R. Bliese, « The Courage of the Normans. A Comparative Study of Battle Rhetoric », 
dans Nottingham Medieval Studies 35 (1991), pp. 1-26. 

P.-A. Burton, « Le récit de la Bataille de l'Étendard par Ælred de Rievaulx. Présentation : 
Les enjeux implicites d'un récit apparemment anecdotique », dans Cíteaux. Com- 
mentarü Cistercienses 58 (2007), pp. 1-22. 

Reproduit dans P.-A. Burton, Vers l'infini d'une autre lumière. Études de spiritualité cis- 
tercienne, 1. (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, 34), Abbaye Val Notre-Dame, 2013, pp. 
317-23. 

M.L. Dutton, « Galwegians and Gauls: Aelred of Rievaulx's Dramatization of Xenopho- 
bia in Relatio de Standardo », dans Monastic Life in the British Isles. Essays in Honour 
of Janet Burton, Ed. by Karen Stober, Emilia Jamroziak, and Julie Kerr, Cardiff, Uni- 
versity of Wales Press, 2017 (a paraitre). 

E. Freeman, « Ælred of Rievaulx : Cistercian Historiography in the u50s and 1160s. 
Chapter 1 : « The Relatio de Standardo : Cistercian Historiography and Multiple 
Audiences », dans Idem, Narratives of a New Order : Cistercian Historical Writing in 
England [voir ci-dessus]. 

E. Freeman, « Ælred of Rievaulx's De Bello Standardii : Cistercian Historiography and 
the Creation of Community Memories », dans Cíteaux. Commentarii Cistercienses 
49 (1998), pp. 5-27. 

E. Freeman, « The Many Functions of Cistercian Histories Using Ælred of Rievaulx's 
Relatio de Standardo as a Case Study », dans The Medieval Chronicle. Proceedings 
of the First International Conference on the Medieval Chronicle. Ed. by E. Kooper. 
Amsterdam-Atlanta, Rodopi, 1999, pp. 124-32. 

M. Garrity, « Hidden Honey : The Many Meanings of /Elred of Rievaulx's De bello stan- 
dardii », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 44 (2009), pp. 57-64. 

X. Storelli, « Les harangues de la bataille de l’Étendard (1138) », dans Médiévales 57 


(2009), pp. 15-32. 


6 La religieuse de Watton (De Sanctimoniali de Watton) 
Traduction anglaise 
Ælred of Rievaulx, «A Certain Wonderful Miracle», dans Lives of the Northern 
Saints. Translated by J.P. Freeland. Introduction and annotations by M.L. Dutton. 
Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2006 ( « Cistercian Fathers Series », n? 71), pp. 


109-22. 


Traduction francaise 
Ælred de Rievaulx, A propos d'un miracle étonnant ou La moniale de Watton (traduction 
par P.-A. Burton), dans Cíteaux 62 (2011), pp. 59-96. 
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Études 

P.-A. Burton, « Ælred de Rievaulx : un vulgaire paparazzo ou un subtil théologien ? » 
(Introduction au récit d/Elred de Rievaulx À propos d'un miracle étonnant ou La 
moniale de Watton), dans Cíteaux 62 (2011), pp. 97-118. 

Reproduit dans P-A. Burton, Vers l'infini d'une autre lumière. 
Études de spiritualité cistercienne, 1. (Coll. « Pain de Citeaux » 111, 
34), Abbaye Val Notre-Dame, 2013, pp. 339-67. 

D. Boquet, « Amours, castration et miracle au couvent de Watton : évaluation émo- 
tionnelle d'un crime d'honneur monastique (v.1165) », dans Médiévales 61 (2011) : La 
chair des émotions (dossier thématique publié sous la dir. de D. Boquet et P. Nagy), 
PP. 77-95- 

G.S. Daichman, « Misconduct in the Medieval Nunnery : Fact, not Fiction », dans That 
Gentle Strength. Historical Perspectives on Women in Christianity. Ed. L.L. Coon, KJ. 
Haldane and E.W. Sommer, Charlottesville and London, University of Virginia Press, 
1990, pp. 97-117. 

M.L. Dutton, «A Certain Wonderful Miracle : the Nuns of Watton and Ælred's Hagio- 
graphic Vision ». 

(Conférence non publiée donnée dans le cadre de l'International Medieval Congress, 
« Leeds—1996 »). 

M.L. Dutton, « Crime, Vengeance and Miraculous Deliverance in the Gilbertine Mon- 
astery at Watton ». Faculty Association, The General Theological Seminary. New 
York, November 1998. 

MLL. Dutton, « A Mirror for Twelfth-Century England », introduction à : Ælred's Histori- 
cal Works [voir ci-dessus]. 

M.L. Dutton, « Were Aelred of Rievaulx and Gilbert of Sempringham Friends? Evi- 
dence from Aelred's A Certain Wonderful Miracle and the Gilbertine Lay Brothers' 
Revolt », dans American Benedictine Review (à paraître en 2017). 

E. Freeman, « Nuns in the Public Sphere : Ælred of Rievaulx's De Sanctimoniali 
de Wattun and the Gendering of Authority», dans Comitatus v; (1996), pp. 
55-80. 

E. Freeman, « The Medieval Nuns at Watton : Reading Female Agency from Male-Au- 
thored Didactic Text », dans Magistra. A Journal of Women’s Spirituality in History 6 
(2000), pp. 3-36. 

Br. Golding, Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertine Order c. n30-c. 1300. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1995. 

K. Sykes, Inventing Sempringham : Gilbert of Sempringham and the Origins of the Rule 
of the Master. Vienna and Berlin, LIT Verlag (Coll. « Ordnungen und Deutungen re- 
ligiosen Lebens im Mittelalter », Abhandlungen vol. 46), 2011. 
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7 Vie de saint Edouard, roi et confesseur (Vita S. Eduardi regis 
confessoris) 


Tradition éditoriale 
D. Pezzini, « Aelred of Rievaulx's Vita Sancti Edwardi Regis et Confessoris : its Genesis 
and Radiation », dans Cíteaux. Commentarii Cistercienses 60 (2009), 27—77. 


Traduction ancienne 
G. Raciti, «Robert Arnauld d'Andilly, premier traducteur moderne d'un ouvrage 
d'Elred de Rievaulx », dans Collectanea Cisterciensia 74 (2012), pp. 453-56. 
[Annonce la découverte d'une traduction française du XVII? s. du 
texte aelrédien] 


Traduction anglaise 
Ælred of Rievaulx, « The Life of Saint Edward, King and Confessor », dans The His- 
torical Works. Translated by J.P. Freeland and edited with an introduction and an- 
notations by M.L. Dutton. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2005 (« Cistercian 
Fathers Series », n? 56), pp. 123-44. 


Études 

J.P. Bequette, « Ælred of Rievaulx’s Life of Saint Edward, King and Confessor : A Saintly 
King and the Salvation of the English People », dans Cistercian Studies Quarterly 43 
(2008), pp. 17-40. 

M.L. Dutton, « The Staff in the Stone : Finding Arthur's Sword in the Vita Sancti Ed- 
wardi of /Elred of Rievaulx », dans Arthuriana 17 (2007), pp. 3-30. 

J. Huntington, « Edward the Celibate, Edward the Saint : Virginity in the Construction 
of Edward the Confessor », dans Medieval Virginities. Edited by A. Bernau, et al, 
Toronto and Buffalo, University of Wales Press, 2003, pp. 119-39. 

JE. Lawyer, « Ælred of Rievaulx's Life of St. Edward the Confessor : À Medieval Ideal of 
Kingship », dans Fides et Historia 31 (1999), pp. 45-65. 

M. Lemoine, Saint Édouard, roi et confesseur dans la Vita d'Elred de Rievaulx. Travail 
de maitrise préparé sous la direction de D. Boquet. Université de Provence, 2005, 
126 p. 

M. Lemoine, « Le moine et le saint roi. La qualité de confesseur dans la Vita Edwardi 
d'Elred de Rievaulx » (1 et 11), dans Collectanea Cisterciensia 68 (2006), pp. 34-47 
[1] et 218-27 [11]. 

K.M. Yohe, « Ælred of Rievaulx on Holy Royalty. A Twelfth-Century View of Lay Spiritu- 
ality », dans Studies in Spirituality 13 (2003), pp. 169-98. 

K.M. Yohe, « /Elred's Recrafting of the Life of Edward the Confessor », dans Cistercian 
Studies Quarterly 38 (2003), pp. 177-89. 
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8 Les saints de l'Église d'Hexham (De Sanctis Ecclesiae 
Hagulstadensis) 


Traduction anglaise 
Ælred of Rievaulx, « The Saints of the Church of Hexham and their Miracles », 
dans The Lives of the Northern Saints. Translated by J.P. Freeland. Introduction 
and annotations by M.L. Dutton. Kalamazoo, Cistercian Publications, 2006 
(« Cistercian Fathers Series », n? 71), pp. 65-107. 


Études 
M.L. Dutton, «Saints Refusing to Leave: Aelred of Rievaulx's The Saints of Hexham as 
an Inverted Translatio », dans The Medieval Translator, vol. 15, In Principio Fuit Inter- 
pres. Edited by A. Petrina. Turnhout, Brepols, 2013, pp. 187-200. 


E Lettres (Lettres D'aelred Ou Lettres Adressées À Aelred) (En Francais 
Un Seul « D » !) 
J. Truax, « Team Aelred or Team Maurice : A Mysterious Letter from Rievaulx Abbey to 
Archbishop Thomas Becket » 
[conférence non publiée donnée en 2014 à l'occasion de la Cister- 
cian Studies Conference de Kalamazoo]. 


Voir aussi Homélies sur les Fardeaux d'Isate. 


F Hymne « Dulcis lesu Memoria » 

Anonimo cisterciense del x11 secolo, Dulcis Jesu Memoria. Ed. a cura di M. Fioroni. 
Milan, Liberia editrice Glossa 2004 (Coll. « Sapientia », n? 14). 

P.E. Gomez, « Dulcis lesu memoria. El dulce método de la teología monástica medieval. 


Homenaje a san Elredo de Rieval », dans Cistercium 254 (2010), pp. 196—224. 


G Anthologies 

Ælredo di Rievaulx, Lamicizia spirituale. Antologia a cura di E. Piscione. Catania, Ed- 
izioni Greco, 1995. 

Ælredo di Rievaulx, L'anima. Antologia a cura di E. Piscione. Catania, Edizioni Greco, 
1998. 

ZElredus van Rievaulx, Aartsvader Isaak. Een wijsheidsmeditatie. Vertaald en ingeleid 
door M. Coune. Brugge, Zevenkerken, 1994. 

Sagesses de l'Amitié. Vol. 11 : « Anthologie de textes philosophiques patristiques, 
médiévaux et renaissants ». Chapitre X : «Saint Ælred de Rievaulx » (Anthologie 
de textes tirés de LAmitié spirituelle). Edité par J. Follon et J. McEvoy. Paris, Cerf et 
Presses Universitaires de Fribourg, 2003 (Coll. « Vestigia », n° 29. Pensées antique et 
médiévale— Textes), pp. 247-98. 
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A Notices brèves et articles de dictionnaires/encyclopédies sur Elred 

J.-B. Auberger, notice « Ælred de Rievaulx », dans Dictionnaire encyclopédique du Moy- 
en-Áge. Sous la direction de A. Vauchez (2 tomes). Paris, Cerf, 1997, p. 21. 
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Spiritual 54, 76, 204, 208, 209, 211, 214, 
214n51, 218n55, 219 

Ezekiel 58, 78, 185, 193 


231, 232 


Fall 13, 105, 106, 108, 168, 170, 223, 224, 235, 
237, 244, 245, 250, 252, 264, 266 
57, 60, 62, 80, 86, 124, 153, 170, 192, 213, 
214, 214N51, 239, 244 
Feast(s 67 
Liturgical 35, 37, 49, 74, 74-75, 76, 77, 78, 
81, 85, 88, 108, 209, 255 
Marian 74, 79, 81, 84, 149-51, 154, 156, 
157, 158n27, 159, 166, 184, 207-09, 212, 


Fear 


261 
Feast days 10 
Feelings 103, 105, 124, 152, 164, 180, 223, 225, 


226, 227, 230, 231, 232, 236, 
Fidelity | 40n108, 167, 178 
Flesh 29, 57, 60, 90, 93, 104, 109, 156, 157, 159, 
160, 161, 163, 164, 165, 166, 170, 175, 176, 
177, 186, 191, 195, 215, 216, 226, 228, 230, 
240, 262, 277, 278 
And spirit 107,164, 170, 191 
Of Christ 104, 109, 153, 156, 157, 159, 161, 
163, 164, 165, 166, 166n64, 208, 257 
Food 26,67, 208, 228, 284, 285 
Spiritual 198 
Formation 12, 50, 168, 169, 199, 216, 248 
Fountains Abbey 135, 136, 138 
Free choice see Choice, free 
Frethbert n8 
Friend(s 2,5, 13, 15, 21, 26, 29, 32, 38, 43, 
47, 103, 125, 161, 171, 190, 193, 203, 225, 
233-68 passim 
OfGod 238 
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Friendship(s 2,3, 4, 12, 13, 27, 35, 36, 38, 100, 
103, 105, 115, 120, 122, 127, 182, 183, 184, 
188, 221-68 passim 


Carnal 182, 183, 236, 256, 266 
Christian 263, 264 
Spiritual 2, 27, 161, 184, 235, 236, 239, 240, 


256, 258, 259, 261, 266 
with Christ 258 
with God 95, 161, 242, 248, 258, 260, 267 
Fruit(s 13, 34, 54, 60, 98, 99, 130, 150, 163, 167, 
173, 197, 207, 209, 222, 224, 230, 233, 235, 
236, 238, 244, 257, 267, 280, 285, 287 
First-fruits 58 
Fruitful(ness 47, 80, 256, 274, 275, 276, 292, 
293, 293n125 
Fulfillment 10, 36, 42, 68, 101, 104, 106, 153, 
154, 155, 156, 163, 165, 188, 224, 229, 244 
Furness Abbey 135 
Future 38, 60, 125, 127, 128, 130, 137, 152, 189, 
244, 262 


Genealogia Regum Anglorum (Aelred) see 
Genealogy of the Kings of the English 
Genealogy 36, 44, 116, 117, 123, 130, 135, 141, 
143, 163, 270 
General Chapter(s see Cistercian(s 
Gabriel 152 
Genealogy of the Kings of the English (Genea- 
logia Regum Anglorum) (Aelred) | 10, 16, 
19, 26, 37, 41, 44, 113, 115, 116, 
120—46 passim, 268, 270, 274, 283, 287 
Gentle(ness 31 47, 50, 66, 108, 115, 159, 172, 
213, 214, 233 
Geography 114, 126 
Gift(s 41,53, 64, 99, 101, 108, 109, 110, 111, 117, 
157, 160, 162, 178, 192, 202, 227, 261 
Ofthe Holy Spirit 
Gilbert de la Porrée 49 
Gilbert Foliot 20, 92, 92n38, 93, 95 
Gilbert of Hoyland 46, 87n27, 97 
Gilbert of Sempringham 34, 43, 43n117, 15, 
145 
Gilbertine Order, Gilbertines 
115, 121, 141N80, 144, 145 
Godric of Finchale, Saint 21 
Good, common see Common good 
Goodness 15, 19, 38, 99, 102, 104, 166, 272, 
275, 201, 210, 244, 258, 
Good Samaritan see Samaritan 


12, 202, 206, 207, 219 


34, 36, 42, 43, 
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Gospel(s 43, 53, 84, 152, 153, 158, 159, 162, 173, 
190, 208, 209 
29, 46, 52, 53, 64, 68, 97, 108, 109, 
110, 110, 152, 156, 158, 159, 160, 177, 179, 
214N51, 224, 237, 239, 246, 249, 257, 260, 
262, 263, 290 
Prevenient 109n84, 110 
Gratian 234, 238n, 239, 240, 255, 256, 259, 
264, 266 
Gratitude 41, 110, 178, 183, 184, 188 
Gratuitous(ness 13,172,173, 222, 239, 240, 
245 
Guesthouse 284 
Guestmaster 29,281 
Guest(s 18,216,281 
Guidance 14,15, 30, 34, 38, 41, 47, 49, 53, 61, 
98, 143 
49, 53, 192, 194, 205, 206 


Grace 


Guide 


Hagiography 
Happiness 


1, 117, 123, 124, 132 
9, 28, 58, 64, 101, 102, 105, 106, 
108, 110, 111, 190, 223, 224, 230, 241, 242, 
249, 263 
Healing 41,52, 63, 237, 242, 252, 274, 281, 284, 
289, 289n110 
Health 64, 274 
Aelred's 34, 64, 13 
Heavenly 29, 55, 58, 60, 109, 111, 159, 166, 192, 
193, 227, 264, 271, 273, 274, 283, 291, 294 
Heaven(s 13, 133, 150, 190, 191, 193, 211, 223, 
242, 2421), 245, 255, 273, 275, 282, 286, 
290 
And earth 
Third 58 
Henry I, King 40, 40n105, 401108, 289 
Henry 11, King 1, 4, 10, 15, 16, 20, 22, 32, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 130, 144, 268, 270, 274n28, 291 
Duke of Anjou 
40n108, 41, 42, 116, 117, 128, 129, 130, 132, 
134, 138, 143, 268 
Henry Murdac, see Murdac, Henry 
Henry of Huntingdon 10, 43, 44, 121, 124, 133, 
137, 138, 139, 140, 142 
Henry, Prince of Scotland 20, 25, 26 293 
Hexham 6,15, 18, 22, 43, 18 
Bishops / saints of 22n22, 23, 42, 118, 125, 
131, 133, 134, 144 
Canons of 44,118,125, 134 
Church of Saint Andrew 22, 25, 118, 134 


13, 109, 134, 273, 277, 291 


10, 16, 19, 20, 20n11, 32, 40, 
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Hierarchy, spiritual 162, 177 
Historians, contemporary 1,19, 41, 121, 140 
Medieval 133, 137, 138 
Histories 13-45 passim, see also Aelred, 
Works 
Holiness 10,14, 18, 19, 41, 105, 132, 134, 162, 
270, 277, 287, 290, 291, 293, 294 
Holy Spirit, see Spirit, Holy 
Homilies on the Prophetic Burdens of Isaiah 
(Homiliae de oneribus propheticis Isaiae) 
(Aelred) 7,8, 20, 37, 74, 76, 91-96, 144, see 
also Aelred, Sermons/Homilies 
Homosexuality 27,134 
Honey 162, 204, 208, 234, 263 
Honeycomb 97,162 
Hospitality 281, 284 
Household, King David's 25, 30, 132 
Human (adj.) 14,6, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 28, 30, 
39, 55, 65, 96, 98-117 passim, 121, 149-66 
passim, 168, 170, 171, 174, 179, 191, 203, 
210, 211, 213, 214, 215, 216, 226, 227, 230, 
235, 236, 237, 240, 247, 249, 250, 252, 
260, 262, 265, 268, 270, 273, 274, 277, 
278, 284, 286, 288, 294n125 
Being(s person(s 9, 14, 15, 86, 98-117 
passim, 157, 158, 160, 168, 170, 194, 213, 223, 
229, 251, 258, 264, 288 
Community 250, 257, 258, 264 
Condition 9,105, 109, 160, 176 
Experience(s 12, 15, 146, 221, 222, 249, 
250, 256, 261, 263 
Friendship(s 13, 242, 247, 255, 258, 260, 
261, 262, 266 
Life 6, 8, 13, 14, 38, 45, 163, 191 
Nature 10,12, 36, 78, 102, 105, 153, 158n27, 
159-66 passim, 194, 216, 290 
Race 163,247 
Relationship(s 259, 260, 262 
Humanity, humankind 6, 9, 11, 13, 35, 98-117 
passim, 133, 149-66 passim, 168, 170, 177, 
188, 191, 208, 223, 226, 231, 244, 245, 250, 
262, 267, 269, 274 
Of Christ/Jesus 45, 61, 153, 156, 157, 163, 
165, 166, 167, 183 
Human(s(n.) 9,13, 14, 35, 99, 101, 102, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 176, 186, 189, 190, 209, 
223, 224, 225, 228, 231, 237, 246, 249, 
250, 251, 257, 258, 260, 270, 276, 278, 
288 
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Humility 7, 30, 66, 84, 84, 85, 86, 101, 130, 197, 
198, 213, 218, 241 

Hunred 23n25 

Hymn 37, 90, 223, 237 

Hyperbole 19, 66 


Idleness 
Ignorance 
Learned 
Taught 
Illness | 34, 107 
Image(s  7,8,10, 31, 45, 78, 83, 84, 86, 87, 89, 
91, 102, 131, 133, 153, 156, 183, 191, 205, 
208, 211, 223, 224, 224, 225, 227, 2279, 
233, 235, 245, 247, 252, 259, 261 
Ofthe abbot 52-68 passim 
Of Christ 87,109 
Of God 101, 102, 106, 108, 168, 190, 223, 
224, 245, 250, 257, 258, 265 
Imagery 60, 61, 62,129, 156, 209 
Imagination 8, 80, 82, 152, 154, 159, 186 
Imitation 279 
Incarnation(al 6, 9, 10, 13, 35, 36, 88, 104, 108, 
109, 153, 157, 158, 165, 191, 209, 212, 214, 
245, 249, 262, 264, see also Theology 
Infancy 150, 152, 189, 190, 289 
Innocence 87, 189, 191 
Innovation(s 44, 118, 123 
Intelligence 192, 203, see also Aelred 
Interpretation(s 8, 19, 2116, 27, 50, 51, 69, 
129, 130, 137, 144, 207, 219 
Scriptural 77, 78, 81, 92, 94, 96, 152, 155, 
156, 157, 163, 164, 200n12 
Intimacy 82, 161, 260, 261 
Spiritual 44, 184, 210, 211, 233 
Israel 10, 54, 152, 153, 154, 156, 163, 270 
New 33 
Ivo of Wardon 20, 86n27, 190, 191, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 238, 251, 255, 259, 259n44, 264, 
265, 266 


56, 57, 278, 279, 285 

93, 106, 206, 234 
202 

205, 219 


Jacob 13 

Jerusalem 33, 38, 78, 82, 83, 86, 94, 150, 192, 

193, 293 

78, 85, 89, 94, 154, 163, 164, 183, 190-93, 

228, 265, 266, 290 

John of Beverley, Saint 131 283 

John the apostle and evangelist 
252, 291 


Jews 


45, 117, 164, 
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John the Baptist 45, 74, 75, 87 
jordan River 57,89 
Joseph, husband of Mary 38, 61, 253 


Joseph, the patriarch 156,166, 286 
journey 282 
Spiritual 8, 55, 62, 85, 156, 188, 191, 192, 


210, see also pilgrimage 
6, 34, 57, 83, 152, 157, 158, 160, 170, 177, 
208, 213, 222, 224, 225, 226, 233, 238, 239, 
241, 242, 243, 244, 247, 252, 257, 258 
Justice 225, 239, 283, 284, 286 
God's 101 


Joy(s 


Katherine, Saint, the Feast of 37, 75 
Kindness 238, 243, 258, 284, see also 
Loving-kindness 

King(s 1, 6, 19, 31, 32, 35, 39, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 
67, 85, 90, 116, 117, 128, 129, 130, 135, 137, 
140, 141, 143, 155, 205, 206, 213, 225, 
266, 268, 269, 270, 274, 275, 276, 277, 
281—94 passim; see also individual 


kings 

Messiah-King/King-Messiah 207, 213, 
214, 216 

Mirror for 122, 127, 128, 120, 143, 268 


Kingdom 32, 39-40, 41, 128, 130, 274, 274n28, 
276, 282, 286, 293 
Of heaven 190, 273, 291 
Kingship 41, 16, 121, 128 
Kirkcudbright 35 
Kirkstead Abbey 34 
Kiss(es 21,58, 59, 233, 239, 258 
Knowledge 44,54, 81, 97, 106, 118, 131, 132, 
153, 164, 182, 192, 195, 199, 200, 201, 203, 
205, 219, 224 
Of Christ 258 
Of God 14, 200n12, 203, 238, 257, 258, 261, 
262, 263 
Secular 201, 202 
Self-knowledge 101 
Sense 203 


Labor(s 51, 55, 56, 57, 60, 225, 226, 271, 280, 
280n49, 281 


Manual 30,277,278, 279 
Labora 56 
Ladder 13,192,244 


Laelius (De amicitia) (Cicero) 
238n, 240, 244, 263, 272 


44, 234, 235, 
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Laity 14,138, 146, 268-94 passim, see also 
People, lay 
Lament(s 124, 125, 128, 164, 225, 243 
Lament for the Death of David of Scotland 
(Lamentatio David) (Aelred) 16, 20, 21, 
26, 37, 41, 113-43 passim, 268, 274, 
276n34, 286 
Language 8,19, 44, 63, 79-80, 81, 82, 96, 162, 
192, 200, 207, 231, 234, 275, 276, 285, 
291, 293 
Last Supper, the 61,252 
Laurence of Durham 24, 25, 133, 139, 167 
Laurence of Westminster, abbot — 117, 125, 140 
Lazarus 103, 251, 290 
Lay brothers see Brothers, Lay 
Leadership — 31 48, 69, 127, 282 
Learning 1,12, 22, 24, 136, 139, 200, 200n12, 
201, 202, 203, 206, 219, 256 
Lectio Divina | 8, 55, 57, 79, 254, 261 
Leicester, Earl of 32 
Liberal arts 24, 200, 201, 202, see also 
Learning 
Library, libraries 10,139, 142, 142 
Rievaulx, Rievaulx catalogue 
86n26, 114, 118, 140, 142 


10, 17, 


Life 
Christ’s/Jesus’ 2, 14, 44, 80, 152, 173, 192, 
253 
Cistercian 13,19, 49, 271 


Community 87,248, 249, 254 
Eternal, everlasting 150, 166, 212, 242, 


272 
Human 6,8, 13, 38, 45, 105, 109, 160, 163, 
191, 239, 249 
Of the Spirit 10,14, 28 
Spiritual 12, 28, 91, 100, 101, 108, 202, 
207, 209, 210, 213, 214, 215, 217, 225, 268, 
277 
Life (vita), Lives (vitae) 2, 20, 21, 45, 123, 133, 
143, 144, 199 


of Christ 45 
Life of Aelred (Vita Aelredi) (Walter 
Daniel) 12, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21116, 23n26, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 36, 43, 50, 53; 73: 74 97, 114, 
123, 126, 199 
Life of Edward (Osbert of Clare) 44 
Life of Jesus Christ (Ludolph the 
Carthusian) 45 
Life of the Kings (Simeon of Durham) 44 
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The Life of Saint Ninian (Vita Sancti Niniani) 
(Aelred) 2,10, 16, 20, 36, 37, 42, 42nu4, 
43, 44, 113-46 passim, 276, 281 
The Life of Saint Edward, King and Confessor 
(Vita sancti Edwardi, regis et confessoris) 
(Aelred) 2,16, 20, 36, 37, 41-42, 44, 45, 
73, 113, 113-46 passim, 199, 268, 275-76, 
286, 291 
Likeness of God 
Literature 


101, 106, 108, 168, 242, 245 
79, 151N6, 155, 190, 202, 251, 264 
Liturgy 77, 78, 79, 80, 80n, 82n20, 97, 149, 151, 
157, 210 

Cistercian 44, 44n122 
Lombard, Peter 195 

Christ’s/God’s 9,14, 15, 38, 57, 98 
Loving-kindness, God's 100, 109, 11, 112 


Magister | 7,14, 52, 56, 59, 217, 220 

Magisterium 205 

Malcolm of Scotland, King 25,17 

Manger 152,191 

Manuscript(s 2, 2n8, 18, 41, 73, 113, 114, 
115, 118, 124, 131, 136, 139, 140, 140n78, 
141, 142 

Margaret, Saint, Queen of Scotland 25, 116, 
117,139 

Marriage(s 15,25, 28, 38, 40, 41, 262, 269, 271, 


277, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292 
AtCana 208 
Clerical 24, 167 
Mystical 184, 185 
Martha of Bethany 57, 160, 165, 209, 279, 
280, 290 
Martha and Mary of Bethany 55, 84, 164, 
165, 250, 251, 252, 254, 262, 278 
Mary of Bethany 56,57 
Mary Magdalene, Saint 75,252 
Mary, the Virgin; Blessed Mary 10, 11, 14, 38, 
45, 61, 63, 75, 84, 87n29, 97, 149-66 pas- 
sim, 207, 214, 215, 216, 252, 253, 254, 280, 
286, 290, see also Mother; Sermon (32) 
for the Feast of the Purification 
Nativity of 75,150, 155, 161 
Mater 60-62 
Matilda, Queen of HenryI 284,289 
Matilda, the Empress 15, 39, 40, 114, 15 
Maurice, abbot of Rievaulx 136 
Meaux Abbey 142 
Medicus 52, 62-64 
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Meditation(s 36, 38, 41, 45, 55, 56, 57, 80, 95, 
151, 152, 153, 159, 162, 173, 177, 184, 190, 
191, 200, 253, 261, 279, 290 
Melrose Abbey 31 35, 43, 132 
Memory 14, 38, 102, 106, 106n54, 107, 159, 173, 
179, 185, 186, 190, 210, 212, 213, 223, 224, 
244, 245, 251 
Mens 17,184 
Mercy 41 59, 65, 68, 69, 88, 93, 115, 129, 146, 
164, 205n34, 208, 214, 247, 281, 292 
Messiah 213, 213n, 214, see also King 
Metaphor(s 83,85, 86, 87n28, 89, 158n27, 
229, 239, 244 
Milk 46, 61, 62, 97, 161, 162, 204, 253 
Miracle(s  18n5, 36, 42, 45, 115, 117, 118, 124, 
131, 138, 141, 144, 162, 199, 274 
Story, stories 117, 118, 124, 289n110 
Miracula St. Nynie 44 
Miraculo see A Certain Wonderful Miracle 
Mirror(s 91,128, 222, 250, 270, 294 
For kings 122,127, 129, 143, 268 
Mirror of Charity (Speculum Caritatis) 
(Aelred) 5, 12, 13, 16, 19, 19n10, 20, 23, 
30, 36, 37, 38, 43, 56, 62, 108, 125, 128, 
136, 170-90 passim, 197—99, 203—5, 206, 
210, 221-33 passim, 234—45 passim, 270, 
285, 290, 292 
Misery 9,106,109 
Moab 8, 92, 93, 94 
Monastery, monasteries — 6, 10, 15, 17, 31, 33, 
34 39, 40, 41, 46, 49, 64, 74, 121, 131, 132, 
150—51, 185, 228, 255, 257, 259, 268, 270, 
271, 273, 275, 278, 280, 281, 285, 286, 293 
Cistercian 1,5, 7, 17, 31, 40, 49, 54, 151 
Rievaulx 4, 17, 17n2, 18, 29, 30, 31, 34, 37, 
168, 247 
Monasticism 4, 37, 48, 116, 117, 167 
Monk(s 5,7, 8, 10, 17, 19, 20, 24, 26, 29, 33, 36, 
38, 40, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51-69 passim, 78, 
85, 91, 92, 95, 113, 116, 128, 129, 130, 136, 
137, 142, 144, 158, 165, 167, 185, 190, 192, 
197, 206, 217, 217n, 228, 246, 248, 251, 
255, 259, 261, 270, 271, 272, 280, 281, 284, 
285, 286, 289, 293 
Aelred 6, 12, 26, 27, 28, 139, 217, 219, 221, 
265, 274, 275, 277, 294 
Cistercian 6,127,135, 234 
Of Revesby/Rievaulx 6, 17, 18, 20, 31, 32, 
33 34; 35» 37, 38, 46, 49, 50, 53, 81, 92, 
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124, 126, 135, 142, 149, 153, 159, 184, 192, 
205, 234, 238, 243, 247, 273, 279 
Morality 77, 78, 81-82, 96 
Moral(s (adj. and n.) 8,77, 77n, 81, 82, 83, 
91, 94, 97, 113, 128, 177, 195, 203, 223, 237, 


250 
Interpretation 8, 81, 96, 190, 206 
Responsibility 11, 187 

Moses 54, 85, 103, 155, 156 


Mother 23, 23n26, 40, 62, 68, 156, 164, 174, 
230, 247, 253, 290 
Abbot 7, 61,68 
Jesus 61,62 
Mary  10,149-66, 214, 215, 216, 252 
Motherhood 160, 161 
Mother house(s 1 132, 199 
Movement(s (motus) of the soul, will, etc. 
11, 169, 170, 171, 172, 175, 182, 186, 188, 
195 
Murdac, Henry, archbishop of York 42, 204 
Music 200,249 
Mystery, mysteries (sacramentum, 
sacramenta) — 80, 8on, 81, 83, 87, 152, 153, 
159, 163, 191, 200, 260, 262 
Mysticism 168, 184, 192, 194, 211 


Nationalism 
Natura 180 
Natural 36, 93, 101, 103, 104, 107, 158, 159, 170, 
176, 188, 200, 230, 234, 236, 237, 245, 264, 
271, 290 
Affect 178,189, 195, 232, 289 
Order(s 90,271 
World 86 
Nature(s 1113,19, 54, 86, 94, 98, 99, 100n8, 
102, 104, 105, 108, 170, 176, 182, 187, 189, 
195, 210, 223, 230, 237, 247, 251, 252, 259, 
271, 274, 275, 288, 290 
Divine 88,109 
God's 9,102, 168, 191, 223 
Human 10,12, 36, 78, 101, 102, 104, 105, 
109, 153, 158n27, 159, 160, 163-65, 166, 
194, 216, 229, 245, 290 
OfFriendship(s 235, 241, 256, 258 
Ofthesoul 38 
Social 100ng, 105 
Neighbor(s 5,11 13, 14, 31, 33, 61, 108, 162, 163, 
165, 181, 182, 183, 184, 229, 244, 247, 252, 
253, 254, 262, 263, 283, 291 


129,137 
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Nicholas of Rievaulx 

Nicholas Pope 285 

Ninian, Saint 42, 117, 124, 129, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 138, 276, 281 

Non-Christian(s 13, 266 

Norman Conquest 4,137 

Norman(s 20, 38, 40n108, 47, 84, 115, 122, 
137, 144 

Northallerton 14 

Northumbria(n 22, 25, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135 

Novice(s 31 36, 222, 227, 243 

Novice Master 12,16, 30, 31, 33, 36, 38, 48, 
124, 222 

Nowell, Bishop Ralph 40 

NunofWatton 42,190 

The Nun of Watton (Aelred) see À Certain 


48n3 


Wonderful Miracle 
Nuns 47 
Nuptial Chamber 184,185, 187, 188, 208, 209, 


212, 214 


Observances, monastic 54 
Oil 63, 204, 208, 214n50 
On the Formation of Anchoresses (De institu- 
tione inclusarum) (Aelred) | 2, 10, 16, 20, 
38, 44, 45, 61, 144, 145, 151, 153, 159, 
159n31, 164, 170, 173, 251, 253, 279 
On Jesus as a Boy of Twelve (De Iesu puero 
duodenni) (Aelred) | 2,16, 33, 38, 61, 78, 252 
On the Saints of the Church of Hexham 
(De Sanctis Ecclesiae Haugustaldensis) 
(Aelred) 16, 23, 36, 37, 42, 44, 114-45 
passim, 280 
On the Soul (De anima) (Aelred) 
38, 102n22, 170, 262, 273, 278 
Onus 994, see also Aelred, Sermons/ 
Homilies 
Opus Dei | 18, 30 
Oracle(s 91 92 
Oratio pastoralis (Aelred) see Pastoral Prayer 
Order, Cistercian see Cistercian(s 
Osbert of Clare 41, 44, 130, 140 
Oswald, King of Northumbria 
Over-confidence see Confidence 


16, 20, 36, 


23n22 


Paganism 285 
Pagan(s 94, 183, 240, 245, 265, 266 
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Palace(s 185, 278, 293 
Papal schism, see Schism, Papal 
Paradise 14, 18, 34, 109, 168, 247, 256, 257, 
260, 273, 293n125, 294 
Paradox 87,88, 90, 160, 171, 226-28, 233 
Participation 18, 46, 143, 145 
Imaginative 2,38, 44, 173, 191 
In God's unity 92,182, 247, 257, 261 
Paschasius Radbertus 150 
Passion of Christ 78, 90, 109, 155, 158, 165, 
212, 281, 293 
Ofmartyrs 177 
Passion(s 46,55, 97, 105, 107, 169, 170, 172, 
176, 196, 278 
Pre-passion 195 
Pastor 7,15 
Pastor (shepherd) 52, 64-67 
Pastoral 4,15, 48, 50, 64, 145, 171 
Pastoral Prayer (Oratio pastoralis) 
(Aelred) | 7,16, 33, 35, 44, 46, 52, 59, 68, 
205 
Pater 52,59-60 
Patience 7, 66, 232, 241, 242, 287, 290 
Paul, Saint 29, 56, 107, 109n84, 156, 160, 177, 
226, 280, 285, see also Peter and 
Paul, Saints 
Paul the Deacon 150 
Pauline 161, 164 
Peace  4,6,15,18, 28, 31, 32, 35, 36, 39, 41, 46, 
47, 57, 82, 83, 86, 111, 167, 190, 229, 237, 
239, 247, 250, 256, 272, 274, 275, 282, 
283, 285, 294 
Peaceful 274, 275, 276 
Peacemaker(s 36, 49, 127, 135 
Pedagogue 194 
Pedagogy 66, 81, 207, 225, 227n10, 248 
Pedagogical 8,12, 76, 82, 212, 216, 243 
Penance 100, 101 
Penitence 101,279 
People(s 7,13, 14,15, 25, 27, 36, 39, 42, 43, 64, 
73, 79, 89, 129, 131, 132, 176, 178, 207, 226, 
227, 228, 233, 238, 241, 242, 246, 255, 
265, 266, 268, 271, 274, 275, 276, 277, 282, 
289, 293, 294 
Christian 140 
Christs 33, 46, 53, 64, 65, 205 
God's 64,105, 266, 270 
Lay 129,259, see also Laity 
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Nation 78,89, 130, 133, 275, 276, 281, 282, 
285, 286, 293 
Perfection 9, 105, 108, 110, 165, 186, 192, 210, 
221, 229, 238, 248, 249, 258, 268, 269, 
286, 292 
Peter Lombard see Lombard, Peter 
Peter, Saint 53, 66, 75, 129, 131 
Peter and Paul, saints and apostles 
75, 81, see also Paul, Saint 
Peterborough Chronicle 22,137 
Philistia 8, 92, 94 
Philosophy 94, 135, 169, 178, 193, 196 
Classical 1,195 
Mord u 
Physician (medicus) 
212 


53 74, 


7, 62-64, 68, 208, 209, 


Physiologus 86 
Pigeon 8, 86-87 
Pilgrimage 293 
Spiritual 9, 80, 108, 261 
Plantagenet 39,42 
Pleasure(s 103, 167-96 passim, 202, 228, 230, 
239 
Politics 32, 47, 126, 127, 143 
Of Christian virtue — 127, 133, 137, 144 
Pope 19, 30, 40, 282, see also Popes 
Alexander, Innocent 11, Nicholas 
Power(s 39, 40n105, 41, 47, 107, 110, 129, 169, 
179, 181, 190, 228, 229, 273, 276 
God's 65, 99, 105, 157, 160, 165, 213, 214, 
251, 288 
Offriendship 237,242 
Of the soul/spirit 102, 106, 170, 175, 176, 
180, 224, 229, 230, 254 
Prayer(s 7,14, 30, 32, 33, 41, 46, 51, 55, 56, 57, 
59, 64, 67, 68, 91, 151, 152, 153, 193, 216, 
223, 253, 261, 262, 266, 273, 277, 278, 
280n49, 293n123 
Preaching 7, 8, 18, 32, 34, 49, 61, 69, 74, 77, 
78-83 
Pregnancy 42,15 
Promised Land 86,89 
Prophecy 90,130,154 


Prostitute 96, 182 
Protoeuangelium Iacobi 150 
Purgation 100, 101 


Purification 81, 93, see also Sermon (32) for 
the Purification 
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Quadrivium 200, 200n12 
Questions 8,10, 11, 31, 83, 88, 100, 191, 194, 
195, 223 
Quotation(s 44, 142, 259n44 
Biblical 83, 88, 90 
Rachel 156,174 
Rape 42 


Reading 32, 46, 55, 56, 81, 154, 285, see also 
Lectio divina 
Aelred's 43,44 
Levels 206 
Reading(s, biblical 80, 208, 288 
Reason 81171 177, 181, 187, 188, 189, 190, 224, 
230, 239, 240, 278 
And affect or affection 
232, 240, 243 
Andexperience 231 


181, 184, 187, 230, 


And will 173-77, 81, 181 
Reasoning 189 
Recluse(s 151, 151N7, 152, 158, 186, 279, see 


also Anchoress(es 
Reconciliation 122, 127, 135, 146 
Recordatio Dei 173, see also Memory 
Redemption 13,88, 93n40, 109, 150, 152, 154, 
155, 156, 158, 161, 162, 170, 245 
Reform(s 66,149, 167, 274 
Church n8, 122, 167 
Cistercian  51n13, 149, 151, 194 
Gregorian 24,167 
Reformatio 168, 193 
Reformation 54,55 
Refuge, cities of 54, 55n26 
Relatio de Bello Standardo (Aelred) see De 
Bello Standardii 
Relationship(s 10,13, 14, 24, 25, 27, 28, 32, 
39, 41, 43, 43n117, 61, 100, 104, 132, 142, 
144, 153, 154, 161, 164, 230, 231, 232, 233, 
236, 239, 240, 242, 246, 248, 249, 250, 
256, 258, 260, 262, 266n72, 270, 287, 288, 


289, 291, 294 
As Sacrament 259 
With Christ 159, 161, 208 
With God/the Trinity 10, 156, 157, 161, 163, 


206, 214n51, 259, 261 
With the self 195 
Relics, see Edward the Confessor; Hexham 
bishops/saints; Translation of relics 
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Responsibilities, Responsibility 7, 26, 30, 46, 
110, 111, 125, 128, 144, 195, 243, 271, 277, 
283, 285 
Abbatial 1, 7, 30, 33, 48-69 passim, 13 
Moral 1,187 
Rest 63, 79, 183, 209, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 233, 234, 237, 244, 245, 285 
Restlessness 228 
Restoration 39, 42,108, 143, 248 


Of the likeness 168, 177, 190, 224 
Resurrection, Christ's 38, 160, 166, 264, 281, 
293 


Of the body 90,104, 262 
Revesby Abbey, Saint Lawrence of 7, 10, 16, 
17, 31, 32, 37, 49, 139, 149n2, 206, 261n49 
Reward(s 58,109, 236, 238, 286 
Rievaulx Abbey 14,6, 7,12,15, 16, 17-37 
passim, 40, 46, 63, 69, 132, 134, 135, 136, 142, 
168, 199n7, 216, 221, 234 
Library, library catalogue 
118, 140, 142 
Ring 45,117 
Robert de Beaumont, earl of Leicester 32 
Roxburgh 25 
Rule of Saint Benedict 7,14, 41-69 passim, 
85, 91, 158, 271, 278, 279, 281 
Rule of the Master 59n47 
Rule (reign)  40n105, 121, 128, 129, 132, 276 
Ruler(s 127,130 
Ruth 288 


10, 86n26, 114, 


Sabbath(s 182, 183, 184, 223, 228, 229, 239 
Sacramental 154, 246, 247, 257, 261, 262, 263, 
263n55, 264, 266 
Quasi-sacramental 126 
Sacramentality 13, 15, 260 
Sacrament(s 80,81 109, 257, 258, 259, 262, 
287, 290, 292, 292n116 


Saints 15, 21, 95, 97, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 144, 
270, 273, 274, 294, see also individual 
saints 

Celtic 132, 133, 139, 145 
Northern, Northumbrian 126, 130, 131, 
134, 135 
Salt 234, 264 
Salvation 10, 46, 62, 63, 64, 80, 83, 90, 93, 95, 


97, 110, 152, 153, 154, 156, 158, 163, 165, 
166, 168, 170, 173, 179, 213, 244, 268 
Samaritan, Good 208, 212 
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Samuel, Aelred's brother 23 
Satisfaction 
Savigny Abbey 135 

Schism, papal (130-138) 49 


100, 101 


(1159-1164) 22, 38, 41 
Schola Christi 51, 52n14 
Schola dominici 52n14 


Schola pietatis 204 
School of the Holy Spirit see Spirit, Holy 


School(s 24, 167, 194, 197, 201, 202, 203, 205, 

219 
Cathedral (Durham) 23, 167 

Scotland 18, 25, 30, 35, 114, 117, 132, 140, 141, 
145, 276 

Scots 138 

Scottish court — 6,15, 17, 18, 134, 167 

Scriptoria 135, 140n76 

Scripture(s 34, 43, 44, 47, 77-78, 79, 81, 97, 


111, 154, 156, 157, 200, 225, 234, 259, 270, 
275, 276, see also Bible 
Security 58, 204, 236, 241, 283 
Self 11, 28, 26n41, 34, 106, 160, 175, 176, 182, 
195, 222, 229 
Divine 157 
Self-centered(ness 9, 106, 108, 222n6, 225 
Self-love  174,183,189 
Self-revelation, God's 
Senses (human) 


155, 157 
176, 177, 179, 184, 185, 186, 


204, 226 
Senses (of Scripture) 77, 78, 88, 95, 96, 190 
Sensibility 169, 175, 186, 187, 195 


Sermones de Oneribus (Aelred) see Homilies 
on the Prophetic Burdens of Isaiah 
Sermon (32) for the Feast of the Purification 
(Aelred) 12, 63, 66, 74, 75, 79, 81, 87, 
149-66 passim, 184-88, 20616 


Servant 7,20, 31, 32, 52, 67-68, 258, 286 
Bodyas 107 
Service(s 12,16, 26, 46, 49, 67, 84, 140, 162, 


165, 167, 178, 185, 198, 201n18, 216, 230, 
252, 253, 254, 262, 269, 280, 280n49, 281, 
282, 285 
ToGod 30,287 
Servus see Servant 
Sexuality, Aelred’s 26-28 
Sheep, Christ's | 53, 64, 65, 67 
Shepherd 7,47, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 205 
Jesus, the Good Shepherd 35, 64, 66 
Shrine(s 22,23, 41, 42 
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Sign 62,89, 90, 93, 192 
Simeon or Simon, biblical 66, 80, 90, 150, 
208, 209, 210, 213, 214, 215, 216, 273 
Simeon of Durham 10, 43 
Simon, friend of Aelred — 103, 125, 203, 225, 
226, 243 
Simon, the high priest 282 
Simon, stepson of King David 25 
Simplicity 121, 124, 205, 242, 272 
Monastic 30 
Of Aelred’s sermons 
217 
Sinner(s 101 252 
Sin(s 9,60, 65, 85, 87, 93, 100, 101, 105-08, 
109, 116, 155, 161, 165, 170, 176, 183, 186, 
224, 235, 245, 271, 276, 292 
Original 1,150,168, 190, 195 
Sion 184, 207, 208, 209, 213, 215 


8, 12, 78, 81, 82, 215, 


Society 100, 104, 105, 129, 237, 250, 257, 288 
God's 250 
Love of 13, 36 
Solomon 127, 275, 285 
Song of Songs 97, 128, 156, 157, 158, 203, 211 
Soul(s 143, 145, 156, 160, 258, 260, 264, 266, 


267, 270, 294, 383 
Faculties of 60, 283 
Nature of 60 
Rational 274, 345 
Speculum see Mirror 
Speculum caritatis (Aelred) see Mirror of 
Charity 
Spirit(s 7,14, 34, 47, 62, 103, 107, 153, 164, 165, 
166, 173, 175, 176, 178, 181, 183, 184, 186, 
187, 189, 191, 192, 194, 211, 233, 235, 239, 
242, 243, 247, 255, 257, 260 
Body and 153,163, 164, 165, 
Evil spirits 95, 96 
Flesh and 170,191, 257, 
God’s 99 
Life of 10,14 
Of Christ 252, 258 
Rational 184 
Spirit, Holy 12, 24, 33, 57, 67, 77, 82, 93, 95, 
96, 98, 111, 153, 177, 192, 198, 201, 202, 
205, 206, 207, 214n50, 219, 230, 253, 254, 
255, 260 
School of 198-206 passim 
Spiritual Exercises (Ignatius of Loyola) 2, 
45» 49 
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Spiritual Friendship (De spiritali amicitia) 
(Aelred) 2,12, 13, 16, 20, 33, 36, 38, 43, 44, 
170, 171, 180, 182, 190, 221, 222, 233, 
234—45, 246—59, 263, 264, 289 
Spirituality 11, 36, 45, 167, 168, 170, 212, 213, 
214, 269, 277, 294, see also Aelred 
Cistercian 81, 159n31 211, 249 
Lay 269, 270, 277, 291 


Medieval 11,162, 
Monastic 277 
Spontaneity 29,172,173 
Affective 172, 173, 196 
Spontaneous 103,169, 171, 172, 177, 195, 222, 
230, 235, 248 


Stability | 99, 241, 242 
Monastic 186 
Standard, Battle of see Battle of the Standard 
Stephen, King 1, 15, 16, 2onu1, 32, 39, 40, 
40n105, 40n108, 41, 44, 114, 115, 128, 268 
Steward 25, 67, 68 
Wine steward 213 
Stewardship 68 
Sweetness 79, 80, 105, 159, 169, 172, 181, 182, 
183, 191, 198, 204, 210, 214, 219, 226, 
227, 232, 233, 235, 238, 239, 244, 257, 
258, 288 
God's/Jesus' 54, 55, 59, 165, 193, 208, 252, 
254, 256, 263 
Of charity 162, 222, 228 
Swords, Two 129 


Teacher(s 7,12, 14, 15, 22, 47, 49, 52-59, 129, 
139, 162, 167, 194, 204, 205, 206, 233, 251, 
259 
Tears 21,57, 86, 103, 177, 280n49, 282, 293 
Temple 38, 58, 60, 87, 111, 164, 185, 190, 
192-93, 253, 261 
Jesus’ Presentation in the 149, 208 
Temptation(s 28, 57, 60, 94, 175, 178, 186, 192, 
195, 207, 214n51, 226, 287 
Testaments, Old and New 77,154, 156, 166, 
250, 270 
Theme(s 77,85, 93, 94-97, 102n22, 145, 184, 
200, 202, 210, 219 
Aelred's 6, 8n, 10, 11, 14, 36, 76, 85, 94-97, 
120, 121, 122n35, 126, 127, 128, 144, 145, 
146, 191, 207, 212, 213, 221-38, 248, 258, 
264 


Marian  10,150—57 
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Theology 79, 93,193, 195, 200, 208, 209, 210, 
216 
Aelred’s 3, 6, 10, 12, 13, 36, 94, 151, 152, 153, 
166, 223-28, 245, 247—50 
Cistercian 168,194 
Thomas 11, archbishop of York 21 
Thurstan, archbishop of York 25, 29, 40 
Thought(s 1,2, 4, 11, 169, 186, 249, 260 
Aelred's 1,3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 28, 45, 46, 47, 92, 
97, 102n22, 151, 153, 159, 161, 188, 216, 248 
Tilbert 18 
Translation(s of relics 
73 118 
Tree, Green, see Vision 
Trinity 2, 75, 99, 102, 108, 153, 162, 163, 223, 
273 
Oftheperson 223 
Triple Advent see Advent 
Trivium 
Tropology 96 
Trust 236, 241, 254, 260, 281 
Truth 20, 95, 97, 124, 152, 153, 158, 165, 200, 
214151, 224, 231, 234, 237, 238, 258, 259 
Tuduvallus, King 276 
Turtledove 8, 86, 86n27, 87, 87n29 
Typology 154, 155115, 177 


16, 32, 34, 37; 41, 42, 


200, 200n12 


Union with God see also Contemplative 
Unity 6,13, 34, 36, 11, 211n46, 237, 247-65 
passim 
National 138 
OfScripture 77 
Unlikeness, Land/region of 
Unrest 225 
Urge(s 168, 170, 173, 175, 176, 178, 180, 182, 
187, 195 
Affective — 11,170, 172, 174, 175, 180, 181 
Physical 104 
184, 186 


106, 168 


Sexual 


Veil 
Vice(s 


56,157, 191, 279 
54, 56, 59, 66, 67, 85, 86, 95, 100, 103, 
174, 178, 179, 187, 215, 216, 230, 235, 241, 
271, 277, 278, 270, 289 
Vices Christi, see abbot 
Vigilance 207, 212, 213, 214 
Viking 39, 283 
Virgin 325 
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Virgin Mary 17, 225, 227, 229, 231, 232, 233, 
378, 381, 421, 431, 436, 437 
Virginity 28, 121, 150, 157, 291 
Virtue(s 109, 127, 128, 195, 204, 269, 273, 278, 
288, 290, 399, 403, 431, 437, 438 
Vision 199 
Visitation(s 25, 49, 134 
God's 57, 58, 175, 227, 283 
Vita Aelredi (Walter Daniel) see Life of Aelred 
Vita Niniani (Aelred) see The Life of Saint 
Ninian 
Vita S. Brigidae | 133, 139 
Vita, vitae, see Life (vita) 


Waldef, Saint 25, 139 
War  4,8,15, 39, 115, 269, 270, 282 
Watchman 185, 207-10 
Watchtower 207,208 
Watton, Priory Of 42,115, 131, 133, 144, 145, 
190n69 
Wealth 113, 236, 271, 284, 285 
Weather 272,275, 276 
Wedding 184,288, 289 
Westminster Abbey 18, 32, 34, 37, 41, 75, 117, 
286, see also Laurence, abbot 
Whithorn 18, 43, see also Christian(us), 
bishop 
Bishop of 42, 43 
See of 20,42, 17,118, 132, 143 
Widow(s  87n29, 284, 293 
Wife  87n29, 250, 279, 287, 288, 289, 291, 294 
Wilfrid, Saint 
Will 38, 65, 81, 85, 93, 102, 106-11, 153, 163, 
168-93 passim, 211n46, 212-15, 223, 226, 
227, 231, 240, 249, 250, 275 
Christ's | 164 
Divine (God's) 
277, 283, 289 
Free 177, 180, 187, 224 
Good 235,237, 238, 253, 258, 260, 265 
Human o, 111, 211, 227 
William, abbot of Rievaulx 
125, 136, 167, 199 
William of Conches 194 
William of Malmesbury 133,137, 144 
William of Newburgh 142 
William of Saint-Thierry 44, 48 
William, son of Thole 23n26 


22N22, 129, 131, 134 


14, 53, 65, 111, 211, 215, 227, 


17, 17m, 30, 35, 
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William the Conqueror 17 
Winchester, Treaty of 16, 16, 128 
Wine 46, 62, 67, 208, see also Steward 
Cellar(s 208, 212 
Metaphorical 46, 62, 97, 208, 213 
Wisdom 14,53, 56, 64, 65, 69, 77, 88, 94, 111, 
125, 180, 192, 203, 204, 237, 241, 245, 276, 
277, 278 
Christ 99,161, 162 
Woden 16 
Women 36, 37, 55, 116, 131, 133, 134, 144, 151, 
151n7, 286 
Andmen 43, 43n117, 81, 154, 162, 186, 251, 
268, 270, 276, 277, 291 
Word, divine 10, 153, 154, 156, 157, 159, 160, 
161, 162, 163, 207, 208, 209, 211, 215, 219 
Work(s 55, 56, 87, 108, 109, 110, 152, 164, 165, 
166, 173, 225, 229, 232, 245, 254, 261, 269, 
276-94 
God's work(s 
Good work(s 


88, 109, 110, 111, 112, 270 
107, 109, 111, 164 
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Work(s, Aelred's, see Aelred 
World(s 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 28, 31 34, 39, 46, 47, 
60, 63, 83, 85, 86, 91, 93, 93n40, 94, 95, 
98, 99, 108, 126, 129, 130, 145, 152, 155, 
156, 164, 165, 166, 175, 176, 177, 178, 192, 
199, 200, 223, 244, 253, 257, 261, 267, 
268—94 passim 
Of 12'-century England 30, 31, 132, 133, 
134, 135 
Renunciation of 57, 85, 143 


Yoke(s 130,223, 226 
God's 226 
Ofcharity 228 

York 17,30 
Episcopal dispute 
See of 131 

Yorkshire 17, 29, 114, 115, 118, 125, 131, 132, 133, 

140, 142 


30,135 


